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THE  HAYLING  FAMILY 

A  PLAY  IN  THREE  ACTS 


CHARACTERS 

GODFBEY  HAYLING 

Mrs.  Hayling 
John  Hayling 
Rhoda  Hayling 
Bobby  Haylins 
Felix  Blair 
Dr.  Grimston 
A  Maid 
A  Detective 

Act  I 

The  living-room  at  the  Hayliiigs'. 

Act  II 

The  same.    A  year  later. 

Act  III 

Scene  I.  A  shabby  room  in  another  house.  Nearly 
three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  pre 
vioua  Act. 

Scene  II,  The  same.    Midnight, 


ACT   I 

Th6  living -room  at  the  Haylings'. 

Time  11. SO  p.m, 

[As  Mrs.  Haylinq  enters  there  is  a  ring  at  the  door  hell 
below.  She  looks  at  the  clock  and  then  stands 
listening.  In  a  few  seconds  Grimston  enters.  He 
is  a  pleasant,  middle-aged  to  elderly  man  \of  a 
suhdued  geniality. 

Grimston.  Yes,  I  know  it's  late. 

\They  shake  hands  like  old  friends,  but  rather 
nervously. 

Mrs.  Haylinq.  What  is  it  ? 

Grimston.  Where's  Hayling  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  He's  not  home  yet.    He  telephoned 
to  say  he  would  be  late. 

Grimston.  He  didn't  say  what  was  up  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  No, 

Grimston.  No.    Well,  and  how  are  you  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I'm  very  well. 

Grimston.  What's  the  good  of  saying  that  to  a 
doctor  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling,  Well,  you  asked  me. 

Grimston.  I  didn't  ask  you  to  fib  about  it. 
16 
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Mes.  Hayling.  Oh !  What  is  one  to  say  ?  I'm 
all  right.    That  isn't  the  point ;  that's  nothing. 

[Rather  impatiently. 

Grimston.  Well,  I'm  not  only  a  doctor ;  I'm  ready 
to  be  consulted  about  anything,  and  I'm  a  sound, 
friendly  creature.     What  is  it  ? 

Mks.  Hayling.  You  come  here  at  midnight  and 
you  think  I'm  the  one  to  giy;e  explanations. 

Grimston.  Yes.  Well — ^you  are,  really.  I  want  all 
sorts  of  explanations  fromyou.  We're  old  friends, aren't 
we,  and  we  haven't  had  an  intimate  word  for  years  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  What's  the  good  of  talking  ? 

Grimston.  I  believe  in  talking  when  you  want  to 
get  at  things.  I'm  not  a  woman  and  I  distrust 
intuitions ;  I'm  a  doctor  and  I  know  how  often 
diagnosis  is  wrong  with  children  who  can't  explain. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  How  can  I  talk  to  you  ? 

Grimston.  Yes,  I  know  your  difficulty ;  but  when 
you  refused  me — is  it  thirty  years  ago  ? — how  old  is 
John  ? — we  went  through  an  honoured  formula.  We 
were  to  be  friends.  And  we  meant  it.  I've  not 
forgotten  that.  We  meant  it.  You'll  forgive  my 
reminding  you. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  And  we've  been  friends. 

G  RiMSTON.  I  know.  We've  been  friends  deep  down. 
But  I  think  it's  superficial  things  that  matter — 
seeing  you  now  and  then — and  your  children. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  You  mean  those  are  not  superficial 
things  ? 

Grimston.  That's  it.     That's  what  I  mean. 

Mrs.  Hayling,  You  have  always  been  welcome. 
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Grimston.  I've    been   welcomed,   anyhow.      Yes. 

But  you  didn't  want  me Where  are  the  young 

people  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  They've  all  gone  to  the  theatre. 
Felix  Blair,  too.     They  should  be  here  directly. 

Grimston.  Felix  Blair.  Yes.  Well,  now,  am  I 
indiscreet  if  I  ask  whether  Rhoda  and  he  are 
engaged  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  They've  never  told  me  so. 

Grimston.  And  I  suppose  they  would  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I  don't  know.  Do  modern  chil- 
dren? 

Grimston.  [Shakes  his  finger  at  her.]  Now,  they're 
not  bad  children. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  [Listlessly.]  Oh,  no.  It's  the 
parents'  fault.  We  don't  keep  up  with  them. 
[Suddenly.]  What  have  you  come  for  ? 

Grimston.  Where  did  you  say  he's  gone  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Who  ? 

Grimston.  Your  husband. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I  told  you  I  didn't  know.  What 
is  it? 

Grimston.  I've  been  at  a  dinner — semi-public 
affair.     I  heard  something  that  might  interest  him. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  And  why  so  late  ? 

Grimston.  Well,  I  was  passing 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Nonsense.  This  isn't  on  the  way 
from  anywhere. 

Grimston.  Is  he — well  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Oh !  why  so  roundabout  ?  Are 
you  afraid  of  startling  me  or  of  hurting  me  ?     It 
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won't  be  easy.  I  don't  seem  to  care  enough  to  be 
hurt. 

Grimston.  Oh  !  come  !     It's  not  as  bad  as  that. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  It  is  one  moment ;  and  then  I'm 
all  angry  and  trembling.  You  see,  I  tell  you  this 
now.  I  don't  know  why.  It's  late  and  the  house 
is  still,  and  presently  they'll  all  be  here  and  the 
chance  gone.  I  suppose  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  I've 
forgotten  how ;  I'm  stiff  and  shy.  Shy  !  Can  you 
believe  it?  After  all  these  years — but  you've  got 
something  to  say. 

Grimston.  I'm  not  sure  that  it  matters  much,  or 
that  you  don't  know  more  about  it  than  I  do.  Does 
your  husband  tell  you  about  his  affairs  ? 

Mrs.  Haylinq.  I'd  rather  not  begin  to  talk  about 
my  husband. 

Grimston.  This  is  just  a  question  of  fact. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Do  you  understand  there  are  all 
kinds  of  things  that  I've  thought  and  felt  but  never 
said  ?  It  isn't  that  I  don't  trust  you  and  don't  want 
you.  I  don't  know  what  I  know  or  what  I  think. 
But  to  say  things — I'm  afraid  of  what  I  should  say. 

Grimston.  I  could  discount  what  you  say. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Discount !    What's  that  ? 

Grimston.  It's  a  business  term.  Take  something 
off. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  You  might  take  too  much  off. 
You  might  have  to  put  something  on.  How  absurdly 
I  beat  about  the  bush.  My  husband  and  I  are  good 
friends.  I  have  never  broken  with  him  ;  I've  hardly 
quarrelled  with  him.     Well,  what  is  it  ?    The  twain 
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are  one  flesh,  you  know.  You  wanted  to  speak  to 
him.     Speak  to  me. 

Grimston.  Talking  of  business  terms,  does  he  tell 
you  about  his  business  affairs  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Never. 

Grimston.  You  know  nothing  about  them  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I  know  that  we're  in  debt  and  that 
my  money  has  been  keeping  the  house  going. 

Grimston.  It's  as  bad  as  that? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Pretty  bad,  I  should  think, 

Grimston.  Well,  I  came  about  that.  His  firm  is 
talked  about. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Talked  about  ? 

Grimston.  Their  credit's  gone,  I'm  afraid.  I 
suppose  he  knows  what  people  are  saying,  but  I 
thought  I  might  warn  him.  And  I  was  wondering 
how  your  money  is  held  and  the  children's.  I'm  an 
old  friend.  He  was  never  a  business  man  really — too 
flighty  altogether. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I  don't  like  talking  to  you  about  it. 
He's  very  astute ;  he  finds  things  out.  I'm  cowardly 
towards  him,  but  I'm  most  afraid  of  the  day  when  I 
won't  be. 

Grimston.  There's  nothing  to  find  out.  I  should 
say  all  this  to  him. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I  don't  like  it.  I've  been  loyal  to 
him — at  least  I  like  to  believe  so.  Oh !  I  know  I'm 
only  sticking  to  forms.  But  how  can  you  be  loyal 
any  other  way  ?  I  can't  help  my  thoughts.  I've  kept 
my  marriage  vows — as  well  as  I  could.  I've  honoured 
him.     I  must  have  something  to  stick  to,  don't  you 
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see  ?     I'm  a  great  person  for  forms  ;  I  go  to  church 
twice  every  Sunday. 

Grimston.  That's  a  consolation  ? 
Mrs.  Hatling.  It's  a  habit.     But  I  read  the  Bible 
at  home — the  Old  Testament. 

Grimston.  Why  the  Old  Testament  ? 
Mrs.  Hatling.  It  suits  me  best. 
Grimston.  Why? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I  like  those  savage  people  who 
would  not  endure  things.     I  like  the  killing. 
Grimston.  You're  a  queer  woman, 
Mrs.  Hatling.  [Looks  at  the  clock.]  It's  time  they 
were  here. 

Grimston.   Ah  I    the    children.      You    have    the 
children. 

Mrs.  Hatling.  Then  you  think  it's  enough  if  a 
mother  sees  them  ?     She  needn't  know  them  ? 

Grimston.  I  don't  say  that.    But  if  you  don't  know 
them  who  does  ? 

Mrs.  Hatling.  There  they  are,  I  think. 

[The  sound  of  voices,  cheerful  and  eager,  comes 
nearer.  Enter  rapidly  in  the  following 
order,  Rhoda,  Felix  Blair,  Bobbt,  John. 
Evening  dress,  the  girl  loosely  cloaked, 
Blair  with  his  overcoat  on.  They  stream 
in  like  an  irruption  and  disperse  quickly 
about  the  room.  All  greet  Grimston  and 
Mrs.  Hatling,  Blair  more  formally  than 
the  others.  The  scene  is  now  played  rapidly, 
with  overlapping  talk.  After  the  how-d'ye- 
dos: 
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Rhoda.  Oh,  Felix,  take  your  coat  off. 
Mrs.  Hayling.  Yes,  do,  Felix. 
Bobby.  Come  on,  old  boy. 

[Tries  to    strip   it   off  him,       Felix    resists. 
Laughter.     They  a/re  all  round  him  in  a 
gentle  scrimmxtge. 
Blair.  I  can't  stop.     I  mustn't  stop. 
Rhoda.  You  always  want  not  to  do  things. 
Bobby.  It's  bourgeois.     It's  beastly  bourgeois. 
John.  Nonsense,  Felix  !     We've  not  half  discussed 
it.     "We're  full  of  argument,  mother. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Save  us.  [They  get  Blair's  coat  off. 
Bobby.  [At  side  table,  bawling.^   Sandwiches   and 
things.     Come    along.     Have   some,   mother?     Dr. 
Grimston  ? 
Mrs.  Hayling.  Give  me  some  water,  Bobby. 

[John  gets  to  it  first  and  brings  it. 
Grimston.  Really,  do  you  know,  I  think  I  will, 
though  I  have  been  dining  no  end.    How  jolly  you 
all  look,  begad ! 

Mrs.  Hayling.  [Gently.l  Not  a  care  in  the  world. 
[They  eat  sandwiches,  etc.,  about  the  room.   Some 
take  claret,  Rhoda  water,  Grimston  whisky 
and  soda,  etc. 
John.  [Quietly  to  his  mother.]  He's  not  home  ? 

[Mrs.  Hayling  shakes  her  head. 
John.  Any  message  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  He  telephoned  to  say  he'd  be  late. 
Grimston.  Well,  and  where' ve  you  been  ?    What's 
the  play  ? 

Rhoda.  «'  The  Offending  Eye." 
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Grimston.  Ah !     Romantic  affair  ? 

Ohobus.  No— oh,  no — not  a  bit.  Very  much 
otherwise. 

BoBBT.  It's  about  family  life,  you  know,  and  the 
absurdity  of  it. 

John.  Oh,  no !     Come,  Bobby. 

Blair.  Bobby's  not  far  away. 

Rhoda.  Yes,  Felix,  he  is. 

Blair.  It's  rather  rot.  \  m     ,i^ 

BoBBT.  Finestuff  it  is./ 

Grimston.  What?  what? 

Blair.  Rot.     It's  rot. 

Bobby.  Fine  stuff. 

John.  It's  not  so  bad. 

Rhoda.  I  liked  it. 

Blair.  Ideas,  of  course.     Always  ideas  nowadays. 

Bobby.  Never  mind.     You'll  get  used  to  them. 

Grimston,  But  whose  is  it  ?     It's  not  Shaw  ? 

John.  Would  you  call  him  an  understudy  of 
Shaw's,  Bobby  ? 

Bobby.  \Sm,UM%ou8ly?^  Bernard  Shaw  is  a  destruc- 
tive force. 

Grimston.  And  what's  this  fellow  ? 

Bobby.  He's  essentially  reconstructive. 

Rhoda.  He  wants  to  purify  the  family. 

John.  To  make  every  member  of  it  justify  him- 
self or \He  looks  at  his  mother  and  stops. 

Grimston.  But — good  gracious  ! — where  does  the 
fun  come  in  ?  And  are  we  all  to  justify  ourselves  ? 
Mayn't  we  grow  old  and  have  a  few  privileges  ? 

Blaib.  It's  rather  hard  to  explain  the  hang  of  the 
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thing,  Dr.  Grimston.  It's  all  hopelessly  unpractical. 
[Protests  from  the  others.  He  waves  them  aside."] 
Well,  it's  something  like  this  :  Here's  a  case 

BoBBT.  Let  me  tell  him.  Let  me  state  it.  You're 
out  of  sympathy 

John.  Shut  up,  Bobby. 

Bobby.  But  he  says  it's  footling 

Blair,  Here's  a  case 

Rhoda.  Let  Bobby.     Bobby's  so  funny. 

Bobby.  I'm  not  funny.  Not  unintentionally,  I  mean. 

John.  Now,  Felix.  )  ^     ., 

'  \  Together. 

Blair.  Go  on  then,  Bobby.  J 

Bobby.  Well,  it's  like  this,  Dr.  Grimston.  Here's 
a  family,  you  know.  They  insist  a  good  deal  on  the 
family  and  the  tradition  of  it  and  all  that.  And  the 
eldest  son,  you  see,  he's  rather  a  rotter  and^  he  hum- 
bugs them,  and  as  the  years  go  on  he  has  wormed 
himself  in 

Blair.  Wormed  himself  in  ! 

Rhoda.  Quite  right.     Go  on,  Bobby. 

Blair.  How  can  a  fellow  worm  himself  into  his 
own  family  ? 

Bobby.  \With  calm  emphasis."]  Wormed  himself  in. 
And  he  makes  everything  wrong;  he  spoils  every- 
thing, you  know — takes  the  edge  off.  He's  not  their 
sort  and  they're  staunch,  yon  know.  Well,  he  makes 
a  regular  mucker  of  it  at  last,  but  he  wants  to  hang 
on  because — well,  there's  money  in  it,  of  course,  and 
he  wants  to  seem  respectable.  They  have  a  kind  of 
confab,  and  he  comes  it  strong  about  the  family — a 
plausible  beggar.    Now  what  should  they  do  ? 
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Grihston.  The  ease  is  too  vague,  Bobby.     I  must 
cross-examine  the  witnesses. 

Bobby.  I've  not  put  it  well,  but  there  was  Felix 
trying  to  look  as  if  he  could  do  it  better. 

Rhoda.  He's  not  the  prodigal  son ;  he's  a  kind  of 
foreigner ;  he  doesn't  belong. 

John.  It's  a  question  of  fraternity  and  generosity. 
Must  they  all  handicap  themselves  to  help  him  ? 

Grimston.  Well,  well.     Never  mind. 

[He  looks  at  Mrs.  Hatling. 

John.  They  all  throw  him  over. 

Blair.  That's  the  modern  selfishness. 

Grimston.    [Rather  testily!]    It    depends  on    the 
case. 

John.  And  I  think  they're  all  going  to  be  miserable 
about  it. 

Rhoda.  Do  you  think  they'll  take  him  back  ? 

John.  Wasn't  that  indicated  ? 

Bobby.  No-No—  ^^      j^^ 

Rhoda.  I  thought  so.  J 

John.  [Follows  Grimston's  glance  at  his  mother, 
who  sits  stonily.]  Jolly  good  house. 

Rhoda.  It's  making  quite  a  stir. 

[She  goes  to  sit  beside  her  mother. 

Bobby.  And  we  agreed  that  they  did  right,  except 
Felix,  who 

Blair.  Who's  a  foreigner  himself. 

John.  He's  a  clever  man.     They  can't  get  away 
from  Shaw,  though. 

Bobby.  Yes,  but  Shaw's  a  destructive  force. 

Rhoda.  Go  it,  Bobby ! 
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Blair.  I  think  you  ought  to  hear  the  minority 
report  on  this  play. 

Rhoda.  No,  Felix.  [Aside  to  him. 

Grimston.  I  think  I'll  be  off,  before  you  quite 
bewilder  me.  [Re  shakes  hands  with  Mrs.  Haylinq, 
who,  however,  rises  and  accompanies  him  loithout  speak- 
ing.] Good  night,  young  people. 

[Re  nods  and  waves  to  them.    Grimston  and 
Mrs.  Haylinq  go  out. 

Bobby.  Something's  up. 

Blair.  [To  Rhoda.]  I'm  afraid  your  mother's  not 
well. 

Rhoda.  What  is  it,  John  ? 

John.  Felix  is  one  of  us. 

Rhoda.    No. 

Blair.  What!     Rhoda? 

Rhoda.  Oh !  tell  him  anything.     That's  all  right. 

Blair.  But,  Rhoda 

John.  Like  most  respectable  families,  Felix,  we 
have  a  skeleton  in  the  cupboard.  You  know  us  as  a 
united  family  and  we  don't  quite  admit  even  to  our- 
selves that  we  are  not.  But  if  you  are  going  to  marry 
into  the  family 

Rhoda.  But  is  he  ? 

Bobby.  I  say ! 

Blaih.  Rhoda! 

Rhoda.  I  don't  think  Felix  will  ever  marry  me. 

John.  Aren't  you  engaged  ?    I  supposed 

Blair.  Of  course,  I  understand  that  Rhoda  is 
not  bound  to  me,  but — well,  I'm  bound.  I  had 
hoped 
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Bhoda.  You  know  how  it  is  with  the  servant-girls. 
They  and  their  young  men  are  walking  out  and  then 
they  are  keeping  company  and  then — Felix  and  I 
have  been  walking  out,  but — no,  I  don't  think — we 
haven't  time  for  this  now. 

Blair.  You  wish  me  to  go  ? 

Rhoda.  Oh,  no ! 

Bobby.  Stay  as  a  friend. 

Rhoda.  I  want  you  to  stay,  Felix. 

John.  Well,  Felix,  anyhow,  it's  about  my  father. 
We're  not  in  touch  with  him,  you  know. 

Blair.  Is  there  some  particular  point  now  ? 

John.  Didn't  you  see,  Bobby,  that  this  talk  about 
the  play  was  getting  on  mother's  nerves  ?  He's  the 
outsider  here. 

Bobby.  I  see;  want  of  tact.  I  wouldn't  have 
minded  so  much  before  him. 

Rhoda.  John,  you  used  to  admire  father.  You  used 
to  say  he  wasn't  so  wretchedly  domestic  as  other  people. 

John.  I've  tried  to  admire  him.   I've  done  my  best. 

Blair.  Every  family's  got  something  wrong,  and  if 
Mr.  Hayling  doesn't  bother  you —  He  must  be  a  very 
clever  man.  There  he  is  at  the  head  of  a  great 
concern  and  yet  you'd  never  take  him  for  a  business 
man.  I  suppose  he's  been  a  great  success  socially  as 
well  as  in  business. 

John.  What  do  you  know  about  his  business 
success  ? 

Bobby.  Why,  Jack ! 

John.  Do  you  know  that  we  owe  a  frightful  lot  of 
tradesmen's  bills  ? 
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Blair.  The  devil ! 

Rhoda.  But,  John  —  I  know  they  got  behind. 
Mother  is  careless  about  them.  She  says  she's  care- 
less.    And  then  there's  all  her  money. 

John.  I  wonder  how  much  of  it  is  left. 

Bobby.  I  say ! 

John.  Why  was  old  Grimston  here  to-night  ? 

Bobby.  I  was  wondering  that. 

John.  He's  got  something  on  his  mind. 

Rhoda.  Mother  is  anxious.  I  wonder  where  father 
is. 

Blair.  [To  John.]  What  do  you  know  ? 

John.  The  firm's  what  they  call  "  talked  about." 

Blair.  Has  your  father  told  you  about  it  ? 

John.  Oh,  no.     He  waves  us  ofi". 

[Illustrative  action. 

Blair.  Look  here !  It's  not  my  business,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  you're  rather  innocent  young  things. 
How's  your  own  money  ?  How's  that  fixed  ?  [He 
laughs.]  I've  a  mercenary  interest  in  Rhoda.  Yes,  I 
have,  Rhoda. 

John.  It  comes  from  our  grandmother — mother's 
mother,  you  know.  It  was  vested  in  trustees.  Bobby 
can't  touch  Lis  till  he's  of  age.  Let's  see,  how  long, 
Bobby  ?     Your  birthday 

Bobby.  Nearly  a  year. 

John.  Yes.  Ours — Rhoda's  and  mine — is  under 
our  control  now.  It's  still  where  our  trustees  put 
it. 

Rhoda.  John,  do  you  think  that  mother's  money  is 
gone? 
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John.  Some  of  it,  certainly. 

Bhoda.  We  shall  have  to  go  into  a  skimpy  little 
house  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Bobby,  you'll  have 
to  keep  us. 

Blair.  Why  will  he  ? 

Khoda.  His  money's  all  right. 

Blair.  So  is  yours. 

Rhoda.  Oh,  yes. 

Bobbt.  She  means  that  father'll  get  it. 

Blaie.  Oh,  but \TogttUT. 

John.  Shut  up,  Bobby,  j 

Blair.  Why  should  he  get  it?  You're  queer 
people.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  the  business  is 
rotten  you'll  let  him  have  your  money  ? 

John.  No,  I  want  what  I've  got.  I  don't  mean 
just  to  become  a  general  practitioner.  I'll  have 
to  keep  myself  for  years.  There's  no  money  in  re- 
search. And  Brhoda  must  have  her  dot.  You'U  find 
us  reasonably  selfish  all  right. 

Bobby.  He'll  get  your  money. 

Bhoda.  For  shame,  Bobby. 

Bobby.  You  know  he  will. 

John.  We  know  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Rhoda.  And  we  might  want  to  give  it. 

John.  Anyhow,  Bobby  will  support  us  in  compara- 
tive affluence. 

Rhoda.  \A8  Blair  gois  for  his  coat.]  Have  some- 
thing more,  Felix,     Have  a  macaroon. 

Blair.  No,  thanks ;  but  I'll  have  a  drop  of  claret 
before  I  go. 

John.  Let's  all  have  a  little  claret.     Let's  drink  to 
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our  benefactor,  our    supporter.     Bobby.  [Jffe    gives 
Rhoda  a  glass.]  Here's  to  Bobby — our  benefactor ! 

[Enter  Hayling,  behind. 

All  Three.  Bobby,  our  benefactor. 

Bobby.  Oh,  rot ! 

[A  sudden  stillness  when  they  see  Hayling. 

Hayling.  [Quietly.]  What's  all  this  ?  What  have 
you  been  doing,  Bobby  ?  Ah,  Felix,  my  boy !  [Blair 
advances  and  shakes  hands.]  Come,  don't  let  me  be 
a  killjoy.  This  silence  is  oppressive ;  it's  exclu- 
sive. It's  bad  manners,  surely.  What's  the  joke, 
Bob? 

Bobby.  Oh,  it's  nothing,  sir.  They  were  only 
rotting  me. 

John.  You're  late,  sir. 

Hayling.  I'm  late.  Yes.  Where's  your  mother  ? 
I  heard  your  voices,  and  came  in  here.  Your  voices 
promised  more  than  I  got. 

Rhoda.  She  went  out  of  the  room  a  few  minutes 
ago  with  Dr.  Grimston. 

Hayling.  Grimston? 

Blair.  I  was  just  going,  sir.     I  must  be  off. 

Hayling.  No  hurry,  Blair.  What  have  you  all 
been  doing  ? 

Rhoda.  We've  been  to  the  theatre. 

John.  To  the  Court.  A  piece  called  "  The  Offending 
Eye." 

Hayling.  [More  genially.]  Well,  Felix,  won't  you 
just  give  me  the  scenario  before  you  go  ? 

Blair.  Now,  Bobby.     You're  the  one  for  that. 

Bobby.  Rot! 
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Hayling.  Really,  for  a  son  of  mine,  your  diction, 
Bobby,  is —  What  was  the  play  about,  Rhoda  ? 

Rhoda.  Oh,  it's  the  modern  kind  of  thing,  ironical 
and  inconclusive,  of  course,  and  you  don't  quite  know 
where  you  are. 

Hayling.  Do  you  think  me  too  stupid  to  under- 
stand, or  is  there  something  to  conceal  ? 

John.  The  play's  about  a  family  with  an  unworthy 
member.     It's  a  problem  what  to  do  with  him. 

Hayling.  An  unworthy  member  ? 

John.  It's  a  question  how  far  the  common  family 
spirit  shall  shelter  and  protect  him. 

Hayling.  And  what  do  they  do  ? 

John.  There  comes  a  breaking-point ;  they  are  all 
implacable. 

Hayling.  Charming  subject  for  a  play. 

John.  It's  not  a  pleasant  play. 

Hayling.  And  what  becomes  of  the — father  ? 

John.  It's  the  eldest  son.  He's  thrust  into  the 
outer  darkness. 

Blair.  Just  where  I  must  be  going.  Good  night, 
Mr.  Hayling  ;  good  night  everybody. 

[He  kisses  Rhoda's  hand  ;  he  speaks  to  h&r  in  a 
low  voice,  and  she  shakes  her  head.  He 
goes. 

Rhoda.  Here's  some  claret,  father,  and  sandwiches. 

Hayling.  Nothing. 

Rhoda,  You've  dined,  I  suppose  ?  "Won't  you  have 
something  ?     It  must  be  a  long  time  ago. 

Hayling.  I  suppose  I  dined  in  some  fashion. 

Rhoda.  Well,  good  night  everybody. 
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Bobby.  I'm  off,  too. 

Hayling.  Stay.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.  Be 
seated,  Khoda.  [She  sits  down.]  My  children,  I  occupy 
a  strange  position  to-night.  I  come  before  you  with 
an  explanation  and — shall  I  say — a  confession  ?  Well, 
a  confession,  an  apology.  I  have  never  before  asked 
for  your  sympathy.  Now,  in  the  hour  of  difficulty — 
of  failure — a  temporary,  a  momentary  failure  it  may 
be — perhaps  that  rests  with  you.  [Bobby  fidgets  and 
turns  to  look  at  John,  who  remains  gravely  attentive.] 
Well,  I  humble  myself.  I  have  been,  I  hope,  a  sym- 
pathetic— perhaps  an  indulgent — father,  though  of  late 
years — I  make  no  claims. 

John.  We  are  sorry,  sir,  to  understand  that  you 
are  in  trouble. 

Hayling.  In  trouble.  Yes.  The  phrase  is  a  good 
homely  one.     In  trouble. 

Rhoda.  What  is  it,  father  ? 

John.  Your  business,  I  fear 

Hayling.  [Paces  about  rather  melodramatically.] 
Ah!  an  imaginative  man  has  no  place  in  business. 
He  sees  too  many  possibilities,  too  many  opportunities. 
Of  course  you  may  say  there  is  romance.  The  merchant 
with  his  richly  freighted  argosies — what  is  it,  Bobby  ? 
One  of  our  poets  has  something  to  that  effect.  Nowa- 
days, the  only  refuge  for  a  trader  of  any  imagination 
is  the  Stock  Exchange. 

John.  But  your  business  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Stock  Exchange. 

Hayling.  Not  directly.  No.  I  need  not  go  into 
details.     I  have  had  losses — considerable  losses.     My 
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business  is  sound — essentially.  More  capital  is  re- 
quired. A  temporary  tightness  of  money.  Is  it 
possible  to  weather  the  storm  ?  You  have  the  right 
to  ask  that,  and  I  reply :  With  moderate  financial 
accommodation — yes. 

John.  Your  difficulties  are  due  to  exceptional 
causes  ? 

Haylino.  Exceptional.     Call  it  so,  call  it  so. 

John.  Are  the  liabilities  what  you  call  trade 
debts  ? 

Hayling.  Understand,  my  boy,  that  such  ques- 
tions probe  me  cruelly.  Perhaps  I  am  too  sensitive. 
You  cannot  wish  to  humiliate  me.  There  may  have 
been  misjudgment,  eveu  indiscretions.  It's  a  long 
story.  I  cannot  detach  a  small  portion  of  my  life  for 
your  inspection.  To  explain  everything — to  give  you 
everything — [with  a  grand  gesture] — it's  an  epic.  [  With 
more  modulation]  Every  man's  life  is  an  epic. 

John.  I  merely  want  to  know  your  position, 

[Hayling  passes  his  hand  wearily  over  his  face 
and  sits  down. 

Rhoda.  Father's  tired.     Don't  bother  him  now. 

John.  Shall  we  discuss  the  thing  in  the  morning, 
sir? 

Hayling.  No — no.  What  have  you  there  ?  Is  there 
any  champagne  ? 

Bobby.  Only  claret. 

Hayling.  [Becoming  human  suddenly,]  I  need 
champagne  for  this  job. 

Bobby.  [Looking  at  John.]  Shall  I 

Hayling.  Give   me   some   claret.     Let's   get  on. 
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[Bobby  pours  da/ret  into  a  tumbler  cmd  gives  it  to 
Hayling,  who  drinks  and  sits  down.]  The  position  is, 
briefly,  that  I  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  money 
at  once  to  meet  my  engagements. 

John.  [After  a  short  pau^e.]  And  you  have  difficulty 
in  obtaining  that  ? 

Hayling.  During  the  last  forty -eight  hours  I  have 
explored  every  possibility. 

Bhoda.  Won't  any  of  your  business  friends  help 
you, father  ? 

Hayling.  I'm  afraid  I  can  hardly  explain  the 
position  to  you,  Rhoda. 

Rhoda.  If  you  explain  it  to  John,  perhaps  I  shall 
understand. 

John.  Do  you  see  any  way  out,  sir  ? 

Hayling.  There  is  one. 

John.  [After  a  pause.]  And  that  is 

Hayling.  If  you  don't  see  it — if  it  is  not  self- 
evident — why,  then,  I  suppose  there  is  no  way 
out. 

John.  We  don't  want  to  make  things  difficult  for 
you.  You  suggest  that  I,  or  Rhoda  and  I,  should 
lend  you  money.     Of  course  Bobby  can't. 

Hayling.  If  you  came  to  me  as  I  could  conceive 
children  coming  to  a  father,  freely  and  generously — 
you  don't  suppose  that  your  money  would  be  squan- 
dered !  You  would  be  paid  a  reasonable — nay,  a 
generous  rate  of  interest.  The  investment  is  a  per- 
fectly sound  one.  I  make  no  claim,  [A  pause.]  You 
meet  me,  I  must  say,  somewhat  unsympathetically. 
The  money  is  yours.     I  make  no  claim,     I  will  say 

0 
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nothing  about  obligations  owed  to  me,  about  years  of 
devotion. 

Bobby.  Devotion ! 

John.  Shut  up !  Bobby. 

HAYLiNa.  Devotion — ^yes,  sir,  devotion  to  your 
interests.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  have  remained  a 
man  of  business  by  choice  ? 

John.  Take  it  that  we  are  anxious  to  help  you  if 
we  can — well — if  we  can  with  a  reasonable  considera- 
tion for  our  own  interests.  Take  my  case :  If  I  were 
to  lose  this  money  I  should  have  to  give  up  all  chance 
of  being  anything  but  a  general  practitioner — and 
Khoda — we  can't  risk  Rhoda's  money.  It  wouldn't 
be  right ;  we  must  be  selfish. 

Hayling.  The  new  doctrine  ! 

John.  But  what  kind  of  a  world  will  your  unselfish 
people  make  of  it  ? 

Bobby.  Stick  to  the  point,  Jack. 

Hayling.  I  ofier  you  an  investment.  Let  us  leave 
it  at  that. 

John.  Well,  sir,  I'm  forced  to  put  it  to  you  like 
this.  You  understand  these  things  better  than  I  do ; 
but  can't  any  sound  business  concern  get  support 
from  the  banks — overdrafts  and  that  kind  of  thing  ? 
Why  can't  you  ?     If  there's  no  risk,  why  can't  you  ? 

Hayling.  You  don't  understand  the  contraction 
of  credit — the  banks,  of  course,  have  their  cut  and 
dried  rules.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  should  have 
come  to  you  if  accommodation  could  be  obtained 
elsewhere  ?  I  borrow,  if  I  do  borrow,  on  my  personal 
guarantee. 
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JoHK.  I  understand  that  there  must  be  a  serious 
risk. 

Hayling.  a  formal  risk.     An  infinitesimal  risk. 

John.  Make  that  clear,  and  what  I  have  is  at  your 
service. 

Hayling.  The  business  is  an  old  and  sound  one, 
and  its  prospects  are  excellent. 

John.  Yet  it  has  been  losing  money. 

Hayling.  I  see  that  you  are  determined  not  to 
spare  me.  Let  my  humiliation  be  complete.  I  had 
intended  to  enrich  you  all.  Call  it  speculation.  And 
since  my  partner,  Amhurst,  died  the  business  has 
lacked  capital.  No  doubt  he  was  a  restraining  in- 
fluence on  me — my  temperament  is  not  easily  confined 
to  mere  routine.  But  I  have — shall  I  say  ? — learnt 
my  lesson.  I  am  learning  it  now.  Your  manner, 
my  dear  John,  reminds  me  of  my  old  tutor ;  he  was 
a  logical  person  whom  we  all  hated.  Well,  I  lost  my 
money  in  speculative  investments.  I  hope  you  relish 
the  confession. 

Bobby.  And  mother's  money  ? 

Rhoda.  Hush,  Bobby. 

[Mrs.  Hayling  enters. 

Mes.  Hayling.  Godfrey  !  I  didn't  know  you  had 
come  home, 

Hayling.  I  must  apologize  for  not  seeking  you  at 
once.  I  heard  voices  here  and  came  in.  I  was 
detained  by  a  most  interesting  discussion.  You've 
had  Grimston  here. 

Mbs.  Hayling.  He  has  gone. 

Hayling.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  delicate  to 
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defer  our  discussion ;  it  might  be  painful  to  your 
mother. 

John.  We  must  all  know  the  truth. 

Hayling.  Janet,  I  stand  here  a  mark  for  the 
accusations  of  my  children.  They  accuse  me — they 
are  ready  to  accuse  me — of  I  don't  know  what. 
Bobby  is  irresponsible,  of  course.  [To  John.]  Do  you 
ask  me  to  account  for  your  mother's  fortune  ? 

John.  Isn't  it  better  that  we  should  know  every- 
thing ? 

Hayling.  Janet,  perhaps  you  can  tell  them  that 
your  money  was  freely  advanced,  at  various  times,  for 
investment  in  the  business  ? 

Mes.  Hayling.  That  is  so. 

Rhoda.  Is  it  lost,  father  ? 

Hayling.  I  have  tried  to  spare  your  mother  all 
anxiety,  but  now  it  must  be  recognized,  Janet, 
that  the  money  you  have  advanced  is — deeply 
engaged. 

Bobby.  It's  lost. 

Hayling.  Silence,  sir.  If  I  cannot  obtain  assist- 
ance it  may  be  lost.  Anything  may  happen.  The 
bankruptcy  of  an  old  and  honourable  firm — my  own 
disgrace.  And  if  we  can  get  past  this  corner  we 
are  safe;  your  mother's  money  will  be  safe.  I 
do  not  plead  for  myself ;  I  might  do  so  for  her.  I 
cannot  expect  that  you,  with  your  logical  methods 
and  your  modern  notions  of  enlightened  selfishness, 
will  spare  her.  I  have  much  to  reproach  myself  with, 
but  never,  I  hope,  with  meanness — never  with  a 
failure  in  generosity. 
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John.  If  we  knew  that  risking  our  money  would 
be  likely  to  save  hers  our  decision  might  be  easy. 

Hayling.  If  my  assurance,  my  personal  assur- 
ance  

John,  Your  assurance,  sir,  is  your  belief.  We 
don't  doubt  that.  Could  you  take  me  into  your  con- 
fidence about  the  details  of  the  business— let  me  see 
how  you  stand  ? 

Hayling.  You  are  not  a  trained  accountant. 

John.  Then  let  us  have  an  accountant's  report. 

Hayling.  It's  impossible ;  there's  no  time  for  it. 

Mes.  Hayling.  Oh,  never  mind  my  money.  I 
shall  never  want  it.  Can't  you  take  it  all  and  put 
things  straight  ? 

Bobby.  It's  gone. 

John.  When  must  a  decision  be  made  ? 

Hayling.  Immediately. 

John.  You  see  we  are  all  in  the  dark.  Mother, 
we  want  to  help  you — and  to  help  father,  but  if  things 
are  hopeless  why  should  we  throw  our  money  after 
the  rest  ? 

Hayling.  Some  children  would  have  thought  only 
of  their  father's  honour — of  the  moral  obligation  to 
the  family — the  honourable  tradition. 

John.  Well,  we  are  not  like  that.  To  save  your 
face  is  not  to  save  your  honour. 

Bobby.  We  have  no  duty  toward  your  creditors. 

Rhoda.  Hush,  Bobby. 

Hayling.  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  There  is  no  family 
obligation  now.  The  family  must  go  with  the  rest. 
The  family  is  doomed. 
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John.  Nonsense,  sir. 

Rhoda.  We  do  feel  about  the  family,  father.  You 
don't  understand. 

Haylinq.  Who  is  the  head  of  it  ? 
Bobby.  John. 

HAYLING.  What!  \ Together. 

John.  Damn  you,  Bobby. J 

Bobby.  I  say  what  I  mean. 

Hayling.  You  mean  something  ?  It's  not  a  per- 
fectly meaningless  insult?  And  your  mother  sits 
there. 

Bobby.  I  forgot  you,  mother. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Yes,  it's  all  very  strange. 

Rhoda.  You  shall  have  my  money,  father. 

John.  Stop !     When  must  we  decide  ? 

Hayling.  I  must  have  the  positive  assurance  by 
to-morrow  if  it  is  to  be  any  use. 

John.  We  must  talk  it  over,  then. 

Hayling.  Who? 

John.  Rhoda  and  Bobby  and  I. 

Hayling.  Bobby  ? 

John.  Oh,  yes — Bobby. 

Hayling.  You  regard  Bobby  as  the  head  of  the 
family,  perhaps  ? 

John.  [Pleasantli/.]  He's  a  young  jackass,  of  course, 
but  he's  in  at  this. 

Hayling.  I  am  to  wait  outside  while  you  come  to 
a  decision  ? 

John.  Not  at  all,  sir ;  we'll  go  to  the  dining-room. 
[The  three  young  people  stand  together^  prepa/red 
to  go.     Hayling  glares  at  them. 
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Hayling.  Keep  your  money.  Batten  on  your 
money.     I'll  have  none  of  it. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Oh,  Godfrey  1 

John.  We  are  trying  to  be  reasonable,  sir.  We 
want  to  be  considerate. 

Hayling.  Reasonable !  Considerate !  I'm  your 
father. 

John.  We  have  not  forgotten  that. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  But  we  must  all  be  reasonable, 
Godfrey. 

Hayling.  You,  too. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Oh,  what's  coming  upon  us?  It 
was  only  a  pretence  that  all  was  well,  but  that  was 
better  than  this. 

Rhoda.  Mother,  dear 

Mrs.  Hayling.  A  new  spirit  has  come  to  you. 

Hayling.  Yes.  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother  "  is  a  little  out  of  date. 

John.  We  will  honour  you,  sir,  as  far  as  you  are 
honourable. 

Hayling.  You  think  I'm  dependent  on  you  and  so 
you  may  revolt. 

John.  The  revolt  was  accomplished  long  ago. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Ah  !  yes.    We  lost  them  long  ago. 

Rhoda.  No,  mother.  ^^     ^, 
-^  -r  }  Together. 

Bobby.  Not  you.        J 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I'm  not  one  of  you  now.  I'm  as 
far  away  from  you  as  he  is.  It's  strange  to  hear  your 
father  spoken  to  like  this. 

Hayling.  I'm  down.  I'm  in  trouble.  No  more  to 
be  got  out  of  me. 
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Mrs.  Hayling.  That's  unfair,  Godfrey.  That's 
unfair. 

Hayling.  You  side  with  them. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Oh,  misery !  what  has  come  upon 
us  ?     How  can  I  side  with  them  or  with  you  ? 

John.  Mother,  there's  no  need  to  take  any  side. 
Let  us  get  to  the  practical  question. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I  can't  see  that  that  matters.  It's 
this  terrible  change  that's  come  upon  us. 

John.  There's  no  change,  mother.  We're  just  as 
we  were. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  But  the  things  that  have  been 
said 

John.  Oh,  yes.    Things  have  been  said. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  And  they  were  never  said  before. 

John.  A  good  deal  crumbles  away  in  the  course  of 
years.  We  can't  keep  it  by  pretending  that  it's 
there. 

Hayling.  A  few  homely  virtues  seem  to  have 
crumbled  away. 

John.  Good  heavens,  sir !  We  don't  stand  where 
we  did.     We  are  not  children. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  You  are  children  to  me. 

Bobby.  That's  true. 

Hayling.  Well,  let  us  bow  to  facts.  I've  no  legal 
control  over  you,  and  I  dare  say  I'm  mentally 
inferior  and  morally  culpable.  I  have  made  a  busi- 
ness proposal  to  you.  Accept  it  or  reject  it  as 
you  please. 

[Re  stalks  out,    Mrs.  Hayling  hesitates  and 
follows  him. 
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Mrs.  Hayling.  [At  the  door.]  Be  merciful. 

[Bobby  goes  to  see  that  the  door  is  shut,  then 
comes  hack  to  the  others. 

Bobby.  Do  you  know  what  I  feel  more  than 
anything  else  ?  I  shall  never  kiss  him  again  when 
I  say  good  night.  It  was  absurd  for  me  to  have  to 
do  it.  How  did  you  get  out  of  it,  Jack  ?  After  all, 
I'm  a  man.  It  was  hateful.  It  made  me  feel  a  kind 
of  Judas.     I  won't  do  it  again. 

John.  I  feel  so  frightfully  sorry  for  him — except 
when  he  irritates  me. 

Bobby.  For  him  ? 

John.  It's  worse  for  him  than  for  anybody. 

Bobby,  But  it's  his  fault. 

Rhoda.  You  didn't  pity  the  outcast  in  the  play. 

John.  It  was  in  a  play ;  it  was  all  ideas.  It  isn't 
a  matter  of  judgments ;  it's  what  you  feel. 

Rhoda.  Yes,  yes,  John. 

John.  He  belongs  to  us  now  more  than  he  did; 
he's  coming  into  the  family  again. 

Bobby.  Look  here !  You'd  better  buck  up  and 
talk  business.  Your  money's  as  good  as  gone  if  you 
let  him  have  it.  You've  got  to  look  after  yourselves. 
I'm  all  right,  it  seems ;  my  money's  safe  and  I  can 
advise  you  dispassionately.  You're  fools  if  you  let  it 
go.  "Where's  all  that  selfishness  you  were  boasting 
about  ?  "What's  the  good  of  my  taking  you  to  modern 
plays  ?  You  agree  all  right ;  you  get  the  notion  ;  and 
then  you  come  home  and  act  like  early  Victorian 
children — or  would  if  I  wasn't  here, 

John.  Rhoda  must  stick  to  hers. 
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Rhoda.  I  won't  if  you  don't  to  yours ;  and  anyhow, 
that  mayn't  be  enough. 

Bobby.  I  think  Felix  ought  to  be  consulted. 

Bhoda.  No,  Bobby.    He  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Bobby.  But  aren't  you  going  to  marry  him  ? 

Bhoba.  Not  now. 

Bobby.  But  what  do  you  mean  ?  Felix  is  never  a 
fellow  to  back  out  because 

Rhoda.  Of  course  he  isn't.  He  would  let  me 
marry  him,  of  course,  but  he  wouldn't  like  all  this. 

John.  All  what  ? 

Rhoda.  Oh  !  All  this  upset  and  wretchedness  and 
loss  of  respectability. 

John.  But  it's  not  here  yet. 

Rhoda.  It's  coming. 

Bobby.  Really,  Rhoda,  you  shock  me.  You  take 
these — sacred  obligations  very  lightly. 

Rhoda.  Felix  doesn't  like  it,  I  can  see.  He's  a 
gentleman  ;  he  would  go  through  with  it.  It's  not 
a  great  tragedy  for  me ;  I'm,  disappointed  most 
in  myself.  But  I  know  he  would  be  miserable. 
\Pa88ionately.li^  Oh,  it's  a  trifle.  I  haven't  time  for 
it.     I  can't  bother  with  Felix  now. 

Bobby.  I'm  dashed  if  I  know  what  you  mean. 

John.  Well,  let  that  rest  a  little. 

Bobby.  Yes,  we  really  haven't  time  for  any  side- 
shows. But  Rhoda  makes  me  feel  that  we  may  all 
be  cracked.  I  don't  think  I  understand  women. 
Now,  come  !  To  the  point.  Let  us  have  a  dis- 
passionate examination  of  pros  and  cons.     Now 

John.  Bobby  in  the  chair. 
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Bobby.  [Sternly.]  John,  this  is  not  a  time  for 
foolery. 

John.  Oh,  it's  too  serious  to  be  serious  about  it. 
Don't  you  see  that  we  know  nothing  ?  We  have  to 
decide  and  we  know  nothing.  What  becomes  of  our 
money  ?  Who  are  the  creditors  ?  Does  it  do  them 
any  good  ?  Is  anyone  clothed  and  fed  who  wouldn't 
be  ?  There's  a  lot  of  figuring  on  paper  and  making 
out  of  cheques  and  things,  but  what's  the  upshot  ? 
Decide  ?  It  was  decided  long  ago.  We  haven't  any 
will  in  the  matter. 

Bobby.  You  don't  seem  half  as  clear  as  when 
you  cross-examined  the  governor.  I  thought  that 
masterly. 

John.  Oh,  nonsense. 

Rhoda.  But  your  work,  John  ?  The  career  that 
your  money  was  to  help  you  to  ?  It  doesn't  matter 
for  me. 

John,  Do  you  know,  Rhoda,  I  feel  that  I  should 
botch  things  if  I  stuck  to  this  money  now  ? 

Rhoda.  Why? 

John.  Well,  if  there  was  a  taint  of  shabbiness  or 
selfishness  about  it  I  think  I  couldn't  get  on.  And 
think  of  failing  when  you  knew  that  you  had  lost  a 
chance  of  doing  something  that's  better  than  success, 
perhaps. 

Rhoda.  That's  weak,  John.  You've  only  to  keep 
on  doing  the  best  you  can, 

John.  I  know  it's  weak.     I  am  weak. 

Bobby.  Why  !     We  all  depend  on  you. 

John.  That's  what  ought  to  support  me. 
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Rhoda.  Hark !  There's  mother  stirring.  Ask 
mother  if  she  thinks  you  weak. 

John.  It's  not  difficult  to  do  what's  expected  of 
you. 

Bobby.  What  does  mother  expect  ? 

John.  Or  what  does  she  want  ? 

Bobby.  Are  they  both  coming  back  ? 

Bhoda.  Hush ! 

[Mrs.  Haylinq  enters. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I  have  persuaded  your  father  to  go 
to  bed. 

Rhoda.  And  we  must  persuade  you  to  do  the 
same. 

Mrs.  Haylino.  What  have  you  decided  ? 

John.  Can  you  tell  us  how  you  stand  in  this 
business,  mother  ?  Did  you  lend  your  money  ? 
Would  you  be  a  creditor  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  my  dear. 
I've  signed  a  lot  of  papers. 

John.  I  believe  we  shall  do  whatever  you 
wish. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  [After  a  patise.']  Then  I  must  advise 
you  not  to  lend  it. 

John.  I  didn't  say  what  you  advised ;  I  said  what 
you  wished. 

Rhoda.  We  wish  the  same,  mother.  We  want 
father  to  have  it. 

John.  He  must  leave  Rhoda  something. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  You'll  be  more  bitter  than  ever  to 
him  if  he  loses  this. 

John.  I  don't  think  we  are  bitter. 
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Bobby.  Certainly  not. 

Mes.  Hayling,  Oh,  you  are  good  children ;  you 
are  full  of  virtues  and  merits,  but  I  can't  understand 
you;  you  are  hardly  my  children  now.  I  could 
understand  better  if  you  refused. 

John.  It's  all  right,  mother.    It's  all  settled. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  He  said  once  that  he  wouldn't 
take  it. 

Bobby.  He'll  take  it  all  right,  mother. 

Mes.  Hayling.  You  are  the  worst.  You  are  im- 
pudent. 

Bobby.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I'm  horribly  sorry 
when  I  say  things  you  don't  like,  mother. 

Mrs.  Hayling,  You  must  not  separate  me  from 
your  father.  I  won't  have  that.  And  I  must  take 
sides  against  you.  I  can't  leave  him  alone.  Parents 
and  children  grow  apart,  I  know.  Whose  fault  is  it  ? 
I  can't  keep  up  with  you  and  you  grow  kind  and 
distant.  I  can't  do  anything  for  you  now.  I'm  no 
use  anywhere. 

Rhoda.  Oh,  but — mother 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Perhaps  it'll  be  better  when  women 
get  votes  and  the  mothers  are  clever  and  know  what 
their  children  mean. 

Rhoda.  I  think  you  imagine  things,  mother 

Mrs.  Hayling.  [Interrupting  her,]  I  had  a  mes- 
sage.    He  sent  me  with  a  message. 

Rhoda.  Yes,  mother  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  [Timidly,  shamefacedlt/.]  He  says 
that  if  he  does  borrow  your  money  he  must  insist 
that  you  have  6  per  cent.  [-4  pause. 
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John.  And  what  do  you  get,  mother,  for  what  you 
have  lent  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I  don't  know.  Would  it  be  5  per 
cent. — or  perhaps  7  ? 

Bobby.  [Gloomily.]  One's  as  good  as  another. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Good  night. 

[Goes  out  rather  hurriedly. 

All.  Good  night.     Good  night,  mother. 

Bhoda.  It's  rather  dreadful. 

John.  Poor  old  mother. 

Rhoda.  But  you  pity  him  the  most. 

John.  It  ought  to  be  worse  for  him. 

Bobby.  But  is  it  ? 

Rhoda.  John,  have  you  ever  thought  that  we  are 
what  we  are  because  it's  as  mother  said  ? 

John.  What  did  she  say  ?     And  what  are  we  ? 

Rhoda.  Well,  we  have  grown  apart — it's  not  only 
father.  She  has  always  been  kind,  but  we  have  gone 
our  way.  Don't  you  see  her  now  craving  for  a  share  ? 
Isn't  it  dreadful  to  hear  her  acknowledging  that  we 
are  kind  ?     How  cruel  we  have  been ! 

Bobby.  There's  something  in  that. 

Rhoda.  But  think :  if  father  had  always  kept 
with  us — you  know  how  we  all  did  love  him  once — 
if  we  had  taken  our  habits  and  our  thoughts  from 
him — what  should  we  have  been  ?  We  have  been 
cruel  to  mother  and  to  him  too,  perhaps.  But  it's 
let  us  be  ourselves. 

John.  It's  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  a  parent,  then. 
You  must  be  alienated  from  your  children  or  they 
can't  grow. 
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Bobby.  Oan't  you  grow  with  them  ? 

Rhoda.  You  think  so.  You  mean  to.  But  how 
many  do  ? 

Bobby.  It's  their  fault.     They're  not  liberal, 

John.  Even  mother 

Bobby.  Well,  you  know,  mother  was  never  an  in- 
tellectual woman. 

Rhoda.  [Laughs  almost  hysterically.^  Oh,  Bobby, 
you're  funny.     You  are  funny. 

Bobby.  [Indignantly.']  "What  do  you  mean  ?  You 
misunderstand.  Of  course  motherhood,  you  know — 
motherhood's  a  different  thing.  It's  holy  and  all 
that 

John.  Bobby  doesn't  mean  anything  disrespectful 
to  nature  and  the  holinesses.  But  you  are  funny, 
Bobby.  God  bless  you  for  it !  We  want  all  we  can 
get. 

Bobby.  [With  dignity i\  Let  us  get  back  to  busi- 
ness. Now  look  here —  We'd  better  consider  our  little 
fortunes  pooled.  I  ought  to  have  a  chance  at  some 
of  that  6  per  cent.  My  investments  aren't  so  good 
as  that,  I  suppose. 

John.  You're  a  humorist,  Bobby. 

Rhoda.  He's  magnanimous  for  we've  been  laugh- 
ing at  him. 

Bobby.  What  I  want  to  insist  on  is  the  idea  of  the 
family  community.  Well,  I  suppose  we  should  have 
been  pals,  family  or  not.     We'll  pool,  anyhow. 

John.  You're  an  advanced  thinker. 

Rhoda.  He's  a  dear  boy. 

John.  I  know  that. 
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Bobby.  Rot  ! 

[Enter  Hatltnq  in  dressing-goxjon. 

Hayling.  Excuse  me.  Pardon  me,  Rhoda.  I  felt 
that  sleep  would  be  impossible  until — I  have  hardly 
been  fair  to  you.  I  have  taken  too  much  for  granted. 
I  wish  to  humble  myself. 

Rhoda.  Oh,  father,  don't  do  that. 

Hayling.  Yes,  My  folly  and  credulity — my  rash- 
ness— not  ignoble  faults,  I  trust — have  brought  mis- 
fortune— temporary  misfortune  to  us — to  you.  I 
understand  from  your  mother  that  you  offer  to  lend 
me  this  money — my  impulse  was  to  decline  it.  Your 
attitude,  I  confess,  did  strike  me  as  a  little — shall  I 
say  ? — ungracious.  Let  us  waive  that.  I  have  certain 
standards.  Perhaps  I  am  too  exacting.  But  let  us 
turn  a  united  front  to  misfortune.  Let  me  be  assured 
of  the  affection  and  sympathy  of  my  children. 

John.  [After  a  short  pause.^  I'm  sure,  sir,  that  we 
have  every  desire  for  your  comfort  and — prosperity. 

Rhoda.  Yes,  father. 

Bobby.  Certainly. 

Hayling.  And  is  that  all  ? 

John.  What  do  you  ask  from  us  ? 

Hayling.  Let  me  remind  you  that  I  am  your 
father. 

John.  Don't  force  us  to  insincerity.  We  have  got 
out  of  the  way  of — of  shows  of  affection.  You  know 
young  people  nowadays  are  very  unsentimental. 
Well,  sir,  I  shall  be  glad  to  lend  you  what  money  I 
have. 

Hayling.  Money  is  not  everything.  Can't  you  see  ? 
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— I'm  not  a  stupid  man.  I  seem  to  be  surrounded  by- 
enemies.  You're  my  children.  You  give  me  your 
money,  I  don't  know  why.  I  look  at  you  and  I  see — 
hostility. 

John.  No,  no,  sir.  "|  ^     ,, 
^  ---r     o    ,       )  Together. 

Rhoda.  No,  father.  J 

Hayling.  Well,  I  may  fancy  myself  a  kind  of  King 
Lear.  Oh,  a  sadly  damaged  Lear  I  grant  you.  The 
modern  Lears  are  all  in  the  wrong,  and  the  conduct  of 
their  children  is  exemplary.  Oh,  yes.  You've 
talked  me  over,  you've  found  me  out  long  ago,  you 
think.  Was  it  not  some  ancient  philosopher  who  said 
that  mankind  could  be  divided  into  brutes  and  hum- 
bugs? Probably  Marcus  Aurelius.  Well,  I'm  a 
humbug,  I  suppose.  What  are  you  ?  You  leave  me 
nothing  but  an  attitude.  Perhaps  you've  missed 
something.     Good  night.  \ne  goes  out. 

Bobby.  He  was  never  like  this  before. 

Rhoda.  It  makes  everything  wrong. 

John.  It's  dreadful  to  think  of  him  conscious  all 
the  time. 

Rhoda.  To  think  that  he  knows 

Bobby.  He's  all  the  worse  if  he  knows. 

John.  It's  a  strange  faculty — to  be  able  to  shut  your 
eyes  to  the  facts,  and  yet  to  know  them  all  the  time. 

Rhoda.  It's  horrible  to  think  of  his  knowing  what 
we  think. 

Bobby.  He'll  start  his  pretending  again  directly. 

John.  I'm  a  mild  person,  but  I  think  I  should  like 
to  try  getting  drunk.     How  about  that,  Bobby  ? 

Rhoda.  Oh,  John! 
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Bobby.  It  would  be  no  fun  for  me  if  you  did  it  too. 

John.  Bah  !  We  couldn't  get  drunk  on  claret ! 
We  are  not  capable  of  these  natural  reliefs.  And  yet 
it's  a  night  to  be  drunk  and  raise  hell.  It  would 
be  sanity  and  discretion  beside  what  we  are  doing. 
Oh !  He's  a  wonderful  person.  He'll  drag  us  down, 
and  I  believe  he  could  be  human  if  he  would. 

Rhoda.  When  we  were  children,  John,  we  all  loved 
him.     Can't  we  turn  back  ? 

Bobby.  No  use. 

John.  Can't  we  turn  back  ?  Is  it  always  impossible  to 
do  anything — to  change  anything  ?  We're  cowardly. 
We  never  try.  We  let  people  drift  away.  It's  wicked 
folly.  Better  spend  ourselves  in  useless  labours — 
generous  labours.  [Suddenly/,]  Rhoda,  I've  something 
on  my  mind — you  and  Felix.  With  all  this  bother 
we're  losing  sight  of  that. 

Rhoda.  Oh,  John,  don't  bring  that  up.  I  can't 
think  of  Felix  now.  He's  not  one  of  us.  It  wouldn't 
be  fair  of  me  to  hold  him  to  it.  And  I  see  him 
hating  everything  and  being  so  gentlemanly. 

John.  But,  Rhoda 

Rhoda.  No,  John. 

John.  I  can't  bear,  Rhoda — I  can't  bear  to  think 
of  you  unhappy. 

Bobby.  This  is  hardly  a  case  for  the  family  to 
decide.  Jack. 

John.  Rhoda  will  forgive  me. 

Rhoda.  I've  never  anything  to  forgive  you.  I'm 
going  to  bed. 

Bobby.  Yes,  let's  go  to  bed.     Come  on,  Jack. 
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John.  I  wonder  if  I  could  read  for  half  an  hour.  I 
want  something  big  to  make  our  affairs  look  properly 
small.  [He  looks  at  the  titles  of  hooks  and  takes  one 
down.]  The  notion  is  to  get  away  from  all  this.  Ah ! 
Listen  [He  reads  or  recites] : 

"  In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure  dome  decree 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns,  measureless  to  man, 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea." 
Think  of  that !     Isn't  that  refreshing  ? 

Bobby.  Beautiful  enough  but  not  big  enough, 

Rhoda.  Can  you  really  sit  down  and  read  now  ? 

John.  No,  I  suppose  not.     I  wish  I  could. 

Rhoda.  Well,  good  night,  boys. 

John.  Good  night.  XTogeth^. 

Bobby.  Good  night,  Rhoda.  J 

Bobby.  I'm  going  too, 

John.  Yes,  I  suppose  the  servants  have  all  gone. 
I'll  just  lock  up  here.  [He  tries  window  fastenings 
and  places  a  sci'een  in  front  of  the  fire  ^  Does  it  strike 
you,  Bobby,  that  there  is  something  peculiarly 
ironical  in  locking  up  the  house  to-night  ?  We  lock 
up  what  doesn't  matter.  All  that  was  worth  any- 
thing has  gone. 

Bobby.  Do  you  remember  how  the  governor  used  to 
pretend  to  look  round  for  burglars  when  we  were 
kids? 

John.  Carrying  that  stone  club.     Yes. 

Bobby.  I  suppose  he  always  has  that  thing  in  his 
bedroom  now. 
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John.  It's  a  frightfully  murderous  thing.     I  hope 
nobody  will  ever  strike  with  it. 

Bobby.  Good  heavens!     I  hope  not.   Well — good 
night,  Jack. 

John.  Good  night.  [As  he  completes  his  rov/nd  he 
turns  out  the  electric  light.] 

"  In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure  dome  decree 
Where  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran 
Through  caverns " 

[He  goes  out  shutting  the  door  and  the  key  is 
heard  to  turn  in  the  lock. 


The  Curtain  Falls. 


ACT  II 

I%e  same.     A  year  later. 

Bhoda  is  alone  sewing.      Blair   looks   in  and  then 
enters. 

Blair.  Pardon  me.  Mrs.  Hayling  told  me  you 
were  here.  Let  «me  come.  Let  me  talk  to  you  a 
little. 

Rhoda.  Is  it  worth  while  ?  Is  it  good  for  us, 
Felix  ? 

Blair.  I  assure  you  it's  got  to  be. 

Rhoda.  Well,  then 

Blair.  It's  extraordinarily  difficult  to  begin.  If  you 
softened  a  little — if  you  looked  kindly  at  me— but  I 
don't  know.  Keep  an  open  mind.  Don't  reject  what 
I'm  going  to  say  too  soon. 

Rhoda.  What  is  it  ? 

Blair.  I  want  to  come  back. 

Rhoda.  I  thought  we  had  settled  all  that. 

Blair.  I've  made  a  discovery. 

Rhoda.  What  is  it  ? 

Blair.  You  know  when  you  sent  me  away  a  year 
ago  I  was  aggrieved  and  vexed  and  wasn't  very  nice 
about  it. 

53 
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Bhoda.  Well,  that  was  quite  right.  You  can't 
expect  a  man  to  be  charming  when  a  girl  jilts  him. 
It*s  unnatural, 

Blair.  Did  you  jilt  me  ?  [A  paxMc]  Or  did  I  jilt  you  ? 

Khoda.  Is  this  the  discovery  ? 

Blair.  I  was  vexed,  I  was  angry.  I  thought 
myself  ready  for  all  kinds  of  magnanimity,  but  I 
know  now  that  you  had  found  out.  There  was  a 
time — I  confess  it  and  it's  the  bitterest  thing  I've 
ever  had  to  say — Bhoda,  there  was  a  time  when  in 
my  heart  I  didn't  want  to  marry  you.  I  wanted  to 
be  clear.  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  it  all.  You 
and  John  and  Bobby  seemed  to  exclude  me  and  I 
resented  it,  but  I  wanted  to  be  excluded.  I  hated  it 
all.  I'm  narrow  and  cowardly.  I  was.  You  found 
me  out  and  made  it  seem  that  you — you 

Rhoda.  Stop  a  bit,  Felix.  Are  you  going  to  make 
out  that  I've  been  eating  my  heart  out  for  you  all  the 
time  ? 

Blair.  Oh,  I  don't  exactly  mean  that. 

Rhoda.  Well,  it  wouldn't  be  true.  It  wouldn't  be 
quite  true. 

Blair.  Not  quite  true  ?  Rhoda,  is  it  a  bit — is 
there ? 

Rhoda.  I  saw  you  didn't  like  it  at  all.  I  knew  you 
would  be  frightfully  correct  and  honourable  and  all 
that.  I  wasn't  going  to  be  engaged  to  you  in  that 
fashion.  And  then  you  did  dwindle  a  bit  with  me,  I 
think.  John  and  Bobby  and  I  stuck  together,  and 
things  were  going  badly  and  you  weren't  quite  one  of 
us.     You  are  not,  Felix,  you  know. 
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Blaib,  I  want  to  be. 

Rhoda.  But  it's  worse  than  ever  now. 

Blair.  What's  worse  ? 

Ehoda.  You  know.  The  family's  down.  We 
seem  to  be  waiting  for  some  kind  of  smash.  My 
father — I  think  he's  getting  desperate;  we  don't 
know  how  long  it  will  last.  Mother  is  strange,  she 
hugs  her  Bible  and  we  can't  get  near  her.  We've  been 
trying,  you  know,  to  make  friends  with  our  parents — 
even  Bobby.  It's  been  a  failure.  We  must  be 
horribly  in  debt.  And  poor  John !  His  chances 
seem  to  be  gone.  He's  doing  some  locum  tenens  work 
now  when  he  can  get  it.  Did  you  hear  of  his  awful 
mistake  ? 

Blair.  No. 

Rhoda.  He  cut  off  the  wrong  finger.  A  man  that 
came  to  him.  How  could  he  make  the  mistake  ?  He 
was  so  terribly  preoccupied  and  harassed.  There  was 
compensation  to  pay  and  a  kind  of  hushed  scandal — 
worse  for  him  than  an  open  one.  He  wanted  to  tell 
everybody.     Think  of  John.     John ! 

Blair.  Oh,  I  am  sorry. 

Rhoda.  I  never  felt  any  thing  so  much.  He  told  us 
about  it  and  he  began  to  laugh.  He  made  us  laugh.  We 
were  all  hysterical.  Yes,  we  laughed,  and  John's  the 
kindest  man — you  know.  It's  dreadful.  He  seems 
to  be  losing  faith  in  himself.  And  I'm  afraid  of  Bobby 
losing  faith  in  him.     This  is  no  place  for  you,  Felix. 

Blair.  Yes,  it  is. 

Rhoda.  It's  worse  than  ever.  You  didn't  like  it 
before.       Now,    we're    poorer    and    shabbier    and 
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wretcheder.  I  don't  know  where  it's  going  to  end. 
It's  no  place  for  you. 

Blair.  The  worse  it  is  the  better  for  me. 

Bhoda.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Blair.  I  want  to  endure  something  hard.  I  want 
punishment. 

Rhoda.  You  come  here  for  that,  Felix?  I'm 
punishment  ? 

Blair.  I  come  to  you.  Yes.  My  joy  and  my 
punishment  are  here  together.  I'm  bitterly  ashamed. 
I  want  you  to  try  me  again.  I've  been  away  for  a 
year,  thinking  of  you  all  the  time.  It  was  a  relief  at 
first.  I'm  as  base  as  that.  Then  it  became  a  frantic 
hunger  for  you.  I  held  off,  I  daren't  come  back. 
Now  I  must.  I  was  so  miserable  without  you  that  I 
believe  it's  changed  me.  I  want  you  to  set  me  some* 
thing  bard.     Take  me  on  probation. 

Rhoda,  I  can't  be  always  judging  and  considering 
you, 

Blair.  Take  me  back. 

Rhoda.  Felix,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have 
done  without  you  all  this  year. 

Blair.  This  year !     Why 

Rhoda.  Oh,  it's  been  horribly  close  and  confined 
here.  I've  had  John  and  Bobby,  and  it's  been 
interesting  too.  We  kindle  one  another  sometimes 
and  it  makes  me  feel  rather  fine  and  exalted.  But  I 
wanted  something  outside  of  that — some  hope.  We've 
been  going  down,  you  know.  It's  good  to  be  with  a 
man  like  John ;  and  Bobby,  too,  he's  a  dear.  I'm 
proud  to  be  with  them  sometimes.     But  I've  felt  that 
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I  wasn't  quite  loyal.     I've  always  been  thinking  of 
you. 

Blair.  My  dear,  my  dear. 

Rhoda.  It's  a  joy — a  joy  to  see  you  again,  Felix. 
And  I  always  thought  you'd  come. 

Blair.  My  dear  [taking  her  hands],  I'm  afraid  to 
touch  you.  I  feel  unworthy.  I'm — I'm  absurdly 
bashful.  You're  too  good.  It  ought  to  have  been 
harder  for  me. 

Rhoda.  It  would  have  been,  but  I  feel  worn  out. 
Oh,  Felix,  somebody's  coming. 

[He  kisses  her  hastily  and  passionately,  and 
they  fall  apart.     Bobby  comes  in. 

Bobby.  Hullo!  Felix! 

Blair.  You  didn't  expect  to  see  me. 

Bobby.  Well — you're  a  bit  of  a  stranger. 

Blair.  Not  in  future,  I  hope. 

Bobby.  Oh  !  is  that  so  ? 

Rhoda.  The  fact  is,  we've  made  it  up,  Bobby. 

Bobby.  I'm  jolly  glad,  Rhoda. 

Blair.  I've  been  eating  humble  pie. 

Bobby.  Well,  of  course,  she's  too  good  for  you. 

Blair.  I  heartily  agree. 

Bobby.  But  the  poor  girl  wants  a  distraction. 

Rhoda.  Nonsense,  Bobby.  I'm  not  going  to  have 
him  called  a  distraction. 

Bobby.  You've  got  a  bit  to  live  down,  you  know. 
Jack  and  I  have  cursed  you  often.  Well,  we  have, 
Rhoda.  And  we're  pretty  touchy  now.  People  are 
when  they  get  to  our  stage. 

Blair.  What  stage  ? 
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Bobby.  A  kind  of  shabby  genteel — verging  on  that. 
You  might  do  better  to  leave  us  alone. 

Blair.  Confound  you,  I  wouldn't  mind  leaving  you 
alone  if  I  could  have  Rhoda.  Oh,  yes  [pleasantly], 
I've  knuckled  under  to  her,  but  I  won't  have  your 
nonsense.     I'm  glad  to  see  you  again,  Bobby. 

Bobby.  Well,  your  attitude  is  creditable.  This  is  a 
pretty  rotten  family  to  marry  into. 

Blaib.  You  see,  I  don't  think  so. 

Rhoda.  Why  are  you  home  so  early,  Bobby  ? 

Bobby.  Well,  that's  the  queer  thing.  I  don't 
like  it. 

Rhoda.  What? 

Bobby.  I've  had  a  wire  from  the  governor — rather 
odd — asking  me  to  meet  him  here  at  five  o'clock. 

[JETe  takes  it  out  of  his  pocket  and  shows  it  to 
her.     She  passes  it  to  Blair. 

Rhoda.  You've  no  idea  what  for  ? 

Bobby.  I  suppose  not,  Rhoda.  I  suppose  I  haven't 
an  idea. 

Blair.  What  are  you  doing  now,  Bobby  ? 

Bobby.  I've  got  a  job  in  the  City.  It's  rather  a 
beastly  warehouse  in  Aldermanbury.  I  had  to  ask 
off  to  get  here. 

Blair.  Where's  John  ? 

Rhoda.  He's  somewhere  about,  I  think.  He 
hasn't  any  work  to-day. 

Bobby.  Things  couldn't  be  much  rottener. 

Rhoda.  There's  a  hansom  stopping,  I  think. 

Bobby.  It's  him.     It's  the  governor. 

Rhoda.  Felix,  let's  go  out.     I'll  get  my  hat  on. 
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Bobby.  "What  does  he  want  ?  What  can  he  want 
of  me  but  one  thing  ?  What  a  mess  he  must  be  in 
to  come  to  me !     What  a  hopeless  job  to  come  to  me  ! 

Felix.  But  I  thought  you — I  thought 

Bobby.  The  time's  up.     My  money's  my  own. 

Rhoda.  You  see  how  horrible  it  all  is,  Felix. 

Felix.  That's  nothing.  But,  Bobby,  I  suppose 
you're  not  going  to — to  be  a  fool. 

Bobby.  Never  fear. 

Rhoda.  Come  on,  Felix.    This  way. 

^They  go  out  by  side-door.    Bobby  fdgets  about 
the  room  till  Hayling  enters. 

Haylino.  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Bobby.  Why  did  you  want  me  here?  I  might 
have  called  across  to  see  you. 

Hayling.  It  was  convenient  for  me  to  get  out  of 
the  City  early  to-day. 

Bobby.  Well,  what  is  it,  sir? 

Hayling.  It's  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  thing 
for  me  to  broach  this  matter. 

Bobby.  Then  it  can't  be  very  agreeable  to  me. 

Hayling.  I  must  ask  for  your  forbearance. 

Bobby.  Yery  well. 

Hayling.  You  have  now  under  your  control  the 
money  that  was  left  to  you  by  your  grandmother. 

Bobby.  I  thought  that  was  it. 

Hayling.  Your  intuition  was  not  at  fault,  you  see. 

Bobby.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Hayling.  I  want  you  to  lend  me  the  whole  of  it. 

Bobby,  [Looks  steadily  at  Aim.]  You  must  know 
that  I  shall  not  do  that. 
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Hayling.  I  hope  you  will. 

Bobby.  Let  me  say  plainly,  once  and  for  all,  that 
it's  impossible. 

Hayling.  Nevertheless  I  ask  you  for  it.  I  want 
it  very  badly. 

Bobby.  My  dear  sir,  it's  nonsense.  You  waste 
your  time. 

Hayling.  I  appeal  to  you,  very  humbly,  as  your 
father — in  a  desperate  strait — for  help. 

Bobby.  I  can't  do  it. 

Hayling.  You  wish  to  force  me  to  explain  ? 

Bobby.  I  don't  want  you  to  explain. 

Hayling.  Must  I  tell  you,  then,  that  my  honour  is 
impugned  ? 

Bobby.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Hayling.  I  know  I've  lost  touch  with  you  all.  It's 
the  sorrow  of  my  life.  It  is  my  fault — mine,  my  boy. 
I  come  to  you  now  wanting  help. 

Bobby.  Rhoda  and  John  helped  you. 

Hayling.  That's  all  past. 

Bobby.  You  mean  it's  all  gone. 

Hayling.  That  and  more. 

Bobby.  And  yet  you  ask  me  to — to 

HIayling.  To  save  me. 

Bobby.  Whatever  sort  of  a  mess  are  you  in  ? 

Hayling.  Will  you  save  me  ? 

Bobby.  [F7'ightmed.]  What  is  it  ?     What  is  it  ? 

Hayling.  I'm  a  failure.  I  acknowledge  it.  I  have 
failed.  But  not  ignobly.  By  heaven !  not  ignobly. 
It  seems  that  I  am  not  a  millionaire,  but  that's  a  mere 
accident.     I'm  the  stuff  of  which  millionaires  are 
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made.  I  hate  your  peddling  commerce.  I've  flown 
high  and  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it.  I've  fallen  and 
others  are  involved  in  the  crash.  I  have  ruined  my 
children.  And  yet,  if  you  had  imagination  I  should 
appeal  to  it.  Your  admiration — it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  appeal  to  your  admiration.  My  history  will 
never  be  written.  Oh,  yes !  I'm  down,  down,  and  my 
inferiors  are  swaying  empires — financing  them  at  least. 

Bobby.  Now,  father,  you  know  I  don't  like  this 
kind  of  talk. 

Hayling.  I'll  come  to  the  point.  Your  money  is 
now  under  your  control. 

Bobby.  Yes,  I've  just  got  it. 

Hayling.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  bulk  of 
it  actually  stands  to  your  credit  in  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank. 

Bobby.  Yes. 

Hayling.  Give  me  a  cheque  for  it. 

Bobby.  Look  here,  sir,  I  don't  want  to  be  uncivil, 
but  you  must  know  that  it's  useless  to  talk  like  this. 

Hayling.  If  you  don't,  why,  then 

Bobby.  What? 

Hayling.  I  go  to  prison. 

Bobby.  Why,  you  don't  mean 

Hayling.  I'm  a  criminal.  Yes.  Napoleon  was  a 
criminal.  So  was  Bismarck.  Every  man  with 
ambition  is  potentially  a  criminal. 

Bobby.  Why  this  is  the  superman  theory  ! 

Hayling.  There  is  nothing  very  distressing  in 
being  a  criminal  except  that  it  entails  certain  incon- 
veniences.    I  confess  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  the 
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plank   bed.     I   don't  blame  Bociety.     Society  must 
guard  itself. 

Bobby.  What  have  you  done  ? 

Hayling.  Call  it  forgery. 

Bobby.  It  is  forgery  ? 

Hayling.  A  trifling  affair.  Merely  an  interference 
with  the  machinery  of  society.  Spiritually  a  man  is  un- 
touched by  forgery.  It's  not  like  ill-treating  a  cat  or 
insulting  a  woman.  These  I  couldn't  do.  Each  man 
to  his  kind.  This  is  a  commercial  age,  and  an  offence 
against  the  rules  of  commerce  is  a  mighty  crime,  of 
course.  The  want  of  money  was  extremely  incon- 
venient to  me  and  I  took  the  simplest  way  of  getting 
it.  This  was  against  the  ethics  of  business,  but  it  is 
only  accidentally  that  I  am  in  the  criminal  class.  I 
have  no  aptitude  for  crime.  It  has  never  interested 
me.  All  this  is  very  disagreeable  to  you,  my  boy,  and 
I'm  sure  it  is  to  me.  If  you  can  let  me  have  £5000 
— say  £4000 — it  may  save  me.  It  will  save  you, 
too,  for  there's  a  certain  lack  of  prestige  in  having  a 
father  in  jail.  An  absurd  prejudice.  As  you  please. 
Of  course  there's  your  mother —  Who's  this 
coming  ? 

Bobby.  It  sounds  like  John. 

Hayling.  [Rapidly.]  All  this  is  in  confidence. 
We'll  talk  of  it  again. 

[John  enters. 

Bobby.  No,  no,     I  must  tell  John. 

Hayling.  Silence!     No. 

Bobby.  I  will,  I  must.  It's  too  big  for  me — this. 
It's  not  fair. 
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John.  You're  both  very  early.   What  is  it,  Bobby  ? 

Haylino.  Bobby  and  I  are  having  a  private  con- 
versation and  if  you  will  permit  us  we  should  like  to 
continue  it. 

John.  What's  this,  Bobby  ? 

Bobby.  He  wants  my  money. 

John.  Ah !  I  thought  so.  I  guessed  it.  You're 
of  age.  He  can  get  at  you  now.  Oh,  it's  monstrous 
— monstrous ! 

Haylino.  Silence !  You  don't  understand. 

John.  Don't  I  understand  that  you  wish  to  borrow 
his  money  ? 

Hayling.  No 

Bobby.  What? 

Hayling.  Not  to  borrow.  He  must  give — ^give.  I 
don't  suppose  you'll  ever  see  it  again. 

John.  That's  better.  That's  franker.  That's  un- 
abashed villainy.  Good  heavens,  sir,  I  begin  to  admire 
you !  You've  plucked  us.  Rhoda  and  I  are  penniless 
now.  You  gave  us  a  lot  of  palaver.  Now  this  poor 
lad  is  to  be  overpowered  it  seems.  He's  not  such  a 
fool.     No,  it's  not  clever  of  you. 

Hayling.  Take  care  what  you  say.  You  may 
regret  it. 

Bobby.  John,  look  here 

John.  You're  my  father.  I  look  at  you,  and  you're 
strangely  familiar.  You've  been  with  us  all  these 
years.  Why!  we  come  from  you,  we're  like  you. 
I  can  feel  I'm  like  you.  Little  things  I  do.  They 
terrify  me.  Are  they  just  superficial  tricks,  or  are 
you  deep  down  in  me  ?   Are  you  ?    I  loved  you  when 
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I  was  a  child — we  all  loved  you.  You  had  your 
chance.  The  family !  The  family  !  The  social  unit. 
Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

Hayling.  All  this  is  damnably  irrelevant.  You 
interrupt  a  serious  conversation. 

John.  Continue  it. 

Hayling.  You  don't  understand,  you  fool. 

John.  You've  had  our  money.  You  might  cheat 
yourself  into  believing  it  a  legitimate  transaction. 
But  to  come  for  his !  Is  it  to  go  away  with — to  dis- 
appear ?  It's  worth  considering.  Bobby,  it  might  be 
worth  while. 

Hayling.  You  have  more  talent  for  invective  than 
I  thought.     You  can  make  a  bitter  speech. 

John.  I've  had  years  to  get  it  up.  I've  rehearsed 
it  in  my  mind. 

Hayling.  You're  perfectly  right,  of  course.  There's 
a  kind  of  stupidity  about  what  you  say,  but  that's  no 
matter.  You  will  never  understand  me.  Let  us  come 
to  the  practical  point. 

John.  Ah !  the  practical  point. 

Bobby.  John,  it's  more  serious  than  you  think. 

Hayling.  I've  aimed  at  great  things.  You  never 
understood  me.  I'm  a  failure.  You  don't  know  the 
depths  of  my  failure.  It  is  men  like  me  that  rule  the 
world. 

John.  Yes.  Every  human  being  has  his  case — even 
you. 

Hayling.  A  thousand  fail.  One  succeeds.  I'm  a 
beggarly,  ruined  trader.  I've  had  ideas,  ambition, 
the  divine  itch.    Of  course  by  your  standards —   You 
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have  some  charming  notions,  I  understand,  on  the 
subject  of  the  family.    I'm  your  father. 

[Mrs.  Haylinq  enters.     She  looks  from  one  to 
the  other. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  [Querulously.']  What  is  it?  You 
are  quarrelling.  I  heard  your  voices.  Let  us  be 
miserable  quietly.     Let  us  have  peace. 

Hayling.  My  dear,  it's  no  use  crying  peace  when 
there  is  no  peace.  I  can  quote  your  favourite  work, 
you  see. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  What  have  they  done  to  you? 
What  are  they  saying  ?  Come  away,  Godfrey.  They 
are  rebellious  ;  they  forget  their  duty. 

John.  Mother ! 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Oh,  yes.  You'll  use  fine  words 
about  it.  You  don't  think  of  him.  You  don't  think 
of  me. 

John.  We  always  think  of  you. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  But  you  want  to  separate  us. 
You  want  me  to  take  your  side.  And  I  won't.  I 
won't. 

Hayling.  Nay,  Janet,  I'm  a  broken  reed.  I'm 
down.     You  will  do  well  to  leave  me. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Come  away  with  me. 

John.  No,  we  must  have  this  out.  Who  is  that  ? 
Where's  Rhoda  ?  \Goes  to  the  door.]  Rhoda !  Rhoda ! 
[Rhoda  with  hat  on,  followed  hy  Blair,  enters.]  Felix  ! 

Blair.  Yes,  I've  come  back. 

John.  No  time  for  that  now.  I've  got'  something 
to  say,  and  to  you  especially,  mother. 
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Mrs.  Hayling.  I  don't  want  to  hear.  I  don't  want 
to  know. 

Hayling.  Leave  us,  Janet.  Let  me  talk  to  them 
alone. 

John.  Yes,  you  would  talk  to  us  separately.  Your 
case  is  not  the  same  with  her. 

Hayling.  Well !     Go  on. 

John.  Mother,  it's  useless  to  screen  him.  We  can't 
make  it  easy  for  you.    We  would  if  we  could. 

[He  lays  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and  she  throws 
it  of. 

Hayling.  I  don't  think  we  need  trouble  Mr.  Blair. 
We  are  having  a  disagreeable  scene,  Blair.  Take 
Rhoda  away. 

Rhoda.  Oh !    What  is  it,  John  ? 

Blair.  Oome,  Rhoda. 

John.  I  find  him  here  trying  to  persuade  Bobby  to 
give  him  all  his  money. 

Rhoda.  Oh,  no,  father. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I  can't  listen  to  you.  I  won't 
listen. 

Bobby.  [Re  has  been  following  the  conversation 
anxiously.]  Look  here,  John.  You  don't  know  the 
circumstances — we'd  better  not  go  into  this  now. 

John.  The  circumstances ! 

Bobby.  Not  before  mother — not  before  mother, 
[ilsicfe.]  Come  here.     Let  me  tell  you. 

John.  Oh  !  we  must  get  to  the  bottom  now.  We 
must  speak  the  bitter  truth  now.  It's  too  late  to 
hush  it  up.  Hush  up !  We've  been  hushing  up  all 
our  lives.     [To  Mrs.   Hayling.]   You,    poor    dear 
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you've  never  done  anything  else.  You're  miserable. 
We're  all  miserable.  And  what's  the  cause  ?  You  all 
know.  What's  the  canker — what  has  been  eating 
into  our  lives?  It's  horrible,  it's  dreadful ;  we  can't 
go  on.  Mother,  you  must  leave  him.  You  must 
come  with  us. 

[Hayling,  shaken  but  inscrutable^  sits  down  amd 
stares  gloomily  at  the  fire. 

Mes.  Hayling.  Oh  !  It's  wicked — wicked.  How 
can  you  ? 

Rhoda.  Mother,  we  have  all  borne  too  much.  It 
is  as  John  says. 

Hayling.  Ha  !    Sweet  girl. 

Bobby.  Yes,  yes,  John.  I  stand  by  you.  But  you 
don't  quite  understand.  It's  an  awkward  matter. 
It's  dreadful.     How  can  I  explain,  sir  ? 

John.  What !  Is  he  going  to  diddle  you  ?  Has 
he  got  round  you  ? 

Rhoda.  Bobby,  we  must  stick  together. 

Bobby.  I  know,  I  know — but  things  are  worse 
than  you  suppose. 

John.  Mother,  we  can  live  with  him  no  longer, 
and  we  ask  you  to  come  with  us.  It'll  be  a  poor 
enough  place,  wherever  it  is,  but  we  want  you  there. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  It's  no  use.     How  can  I  ? 

John.  And  you  can  leave  us  ?  You're  wrong — 
you're  wrong.  There  can  be  no  happiness  for  you 
with  him.     And  it's  we  that  matter.     Your  children. 

Mes.  Hayling.  Happiness  !  What's  that  ?  If  I 
went  with  you — you'd  be  kind.  Of  course  you'd  be 
kind.    You  would  never  let  me  in — the  three  of  you — 
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I  should  always  be  the  outsider,  the  old  mother.  I 
might  as  well  stay  here.  And  he's  my  hu8l»and.  What 
has  he  done  ?    Why  are  you  so  set  against  him  now  ? 

John.  It's  the  last  straw.  He's  trying  to  rob 
Bobby  now. 

Mrs.  Haylinq.  [Rather  listlessli/.]  Is  that  it, 
Godfrey  ? 

Hayling.  This  is  really  an  academic  discussion. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  What  do  you  mean,  Godfrey  ? 
Don't  puzzle  me. 

Hayling.  [Rises  and  bows  to  her.]  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  a  little  humanity.  You  are  not  eflfusive, 
though.  I  am  here  at  some  disadvantage.  These 
young  people  regard  me  as  a  scoundrel.  A  scoundrel 
is  one  who  has  not  succeeded  and  does  not  tamely 
acquiesce  in  his  failure.  As  I  have  explained  to 
Bobby,  I  want  money  very  badly.  I  should  not 
trouble  him — I  should  be  prepared  to  suffer — any- 
thing you  like — penury,  hunger — but,  unhappily,  my 
necessities  are  pressing.  My  honour — the  honour  of 
this  family — is  involved.  I  have  been  overcome  by 
misfortunes.  I  require  money.  I've  become  the 
desperate  beggar,  Mr.  Blair,  I  want  money,  money. 
I  must  have  money.  You  look  on  me  with  amaze- 
ment and  horror.  I  hope  to  God  that  none  of  you 
will  ever  suffer  as  I  am  suffering  now.  You  shall 
give  me  money,  Felix.  Lend  me  five  thousand 
pounds. 

Blair.  I  don't  understand  you,  sir. 

Hayling.  I  speak  simply.  A  child  could  under- 
stand.   I  am  a  child.    I  hare  become  as  a  little  child. 
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A  child's  rapacity.  A  child's  terror.  Well,  you  are 
accustomed  to  my  poses,  I  dare  say.  Perhaps  I  am 
posing  now.  I'm  no  fool.  I  believe  in  maintaining 
the  forms.  You  do  not,  and  perhaps  you're  right. 
You  think  you  found  me  out  long  ago,  and  pretences 
have  grown  rather  thin. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Godfrey,  what  does  it  all  mean  ? 

Haylinq.  My  dear  creature,  it's  very  hard  on  you, 
and  here  I  am  talking  above  your  head. 

Blaib.  I  think  we  are  all  bewildered,  sir. 

Hayling.  By  the  by,  Mr.  Blair,  in  what  capacity 
are  you  here  ?  This  is  rather  an  intimate  occasion. 
Are  you  affianced  to  my  daughter  ? 

Blair.  Yes. 

Hayling.  Rhoda? 

Rhoda.  Yes. 

Hayling.  It  does  you  credit,  Mr.  Blair.  Obviously 
this  family  is  not  on  the  up  grade.  I  think  you 
would  do  well  to  clear  out  while  you  have  the 
chance. 

Blaib.  No,  sir. 

Hayling.  Rhoda  hasn't  a  penny. 

Blair.  I  know. 

Hayling.  Yes,  but  do  you  know  that  her  fortune 
is  a  minus  quantity  ? 

Blaib.  I  don't  quite  follow  you. 

Hayling.  There's  a  family  to  support.  An  im- 
pecunious father.  Do  you  feel  like  keeping  me  ? 
Somebody  will  have  to  do  it.     Perhaps  the  State. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Ob,  Godfrey  ! 

Hayling.  Did  I  say  keeping  me  ?     It's  more  than 
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that.     Redeeming   me — getting    me    out    of    pawn. 

"Who'll  pay  my  debts  ? — who'll 

[He  stops  and  exchanges  glances  with  Bobby. 
Bobby.  Oh  !  tell  them,  sir,  and  be  done. 
Hailing.  Bobby,  come  here. 

[He  takes  Bobby's  arm  and  they  walk  apart  to 
the  window,  the  others  watching  them. 
They  whisper  together.  Bobby  looks  out  and 
starts,  instinctively  pulling  his  father  away . 
Haylino  stares  out  of  the  window,  then 
goes  back  to  a  chair  and  aits  dovm  heavily. 
John.  What  is  it  ? 

[There  is  a  silence.     Bobby,  greatly  agitated, 
looks  at  his  father. 
Hayling,  Bobby  seems  to  be  interested  in  two 
policemen  who  are  standing  outside. 
John.  Policemen ! 

Hayling.  I  remember  that  I  used  to  be  afraid  of 
policemen  as  a  child. 

John.  What  have  we  to  do  with  policemen  ? 
Bobby,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Hayling.  Don't  let  us  speak  disrespectfully  of 
policemen.  They  are  society's  greatest  achievement. 
Individually  they  are  rather  ponderous,  and  I  could 
never  make  out  why  they  wear  such  large,  thick 
boots.  Perhaps  they  represent  the  stability  of 
society. 

Bobby.  It  can't  be — do  you  mean  to  say 

Mrs.  Hayling.  What  has  happened  ?    What  is  it  ? 
Hayling.  [To  Blaib.]  Give  her  any  help  you  can. 
These  others  have  very  little  sense. 
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Blaie.  I'm  all  at  sea,  sir.     [A  Maidservant  enters. 

Maid.  [To  Mrs.  Hayling.]  A  gentleman  wants  the 
master. 

Hayling.  What  kind  of  a  gentleman  ? 

Maid.  He  followed  me  up  the  stairs.  I  told  him 
to  stay  down. 

[Bobby  approaches  his  father  and  stands  by  him. 

Hayling.  Where  is  he  ? 

Maid.  I  think  he's  just  outside  the  door. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  What  does  it  mean,  Godfrey? 
What  is  it? 

Hayling.  I  shall  not  want  your  money,  Bobby, 
after  all. 

John.  [Excitedly.]  Who  is  this  fellow  lurking 
there?  [He  goes  towards  the  door. 

Hayling.  Stop.  [Re  calls  loudly.']  Come  in,  sir.  [A 
Detective  enters.]  What  is  your  business  ? 

Detective.  I  want  Mr.  Godfrey  Hayling. 

Hayling.  You  are  addressing  him. 

Detective.  I  have  a  warrant  for  your  arrest. 

Hayling.  Really  1  What's  it  all  about  ? 

Detective.  The  charge  is  forgery.  I  can  read  the 
warrant  now,  or  later  if  you  please. 

Hayling.  Well,  wouldn't  it  be  pleasanter  to  put  it 
off  as  long  as  possible  ?  I  suppose  it's  not  interesting  ? 
You  know,  I'm  always  daunted  by  the  verbiage  of 
these  law  documents. 

Detective.  As  you  please.  I  must  warn  you  that 
anything  you  say 

Hayling.  Oh  !  Yes,  yes.    I  understand. 

Detectivb.  When  you  are  ready,  sir,  I  am. 
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Haylinq.  \To  Detbctivb,]  Will  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  retire  for  a  few  minutes  ?  I  wish  to  speak  to 
my  family. 

Detective.  I  must  remind  you,  sir,  that  there  is 
another  door  to  this  room. 

Hayling.  Quite  so.  But  if  you  will  stand  just 
outside  that  door  you  can  see  that  I  don't  run  away. 

Detective.  I  can't  give  you  many  minutes,  sir. 

Hayling.  Janet,  will  you  put  a  few  things  in  a  bag 
for  me — my  week-end  bag.  I  shall  not  want  dress 
clothes. 

[Mrs.  Hayling  rises  and  Bhoda  goes  quickly 
to  support  her. 

Bobby.  Better  take  her  out,  Rhoda. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  No. 
.  Hayling.  By  the  by,  do  we  want  Jane  ? 

Rhoda.  Jane,  go  and  get  the  master's  bag  and  put 
some  shirts  and  things  in  it.   At  once.    [Maid  goes  out. 

Hayling.  [To  Detective,  who  has  not  moved.'] 
Well,  sir? 

Detective.  Five  minutes. 

[He  goes  to  the  door  and  stands  outside,  just  in 
view. 

Hayling.  Thank  you. 

John.  Sit  down,  mother,  sit  here.  Father,  what 
is  it? 

Hayling.  Try  an  intelligent  deduction  from  what 
you  see. 

John.  You've — it's — what  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Tell  us,  tell  us,  Godfrey.  Whisper 
it  to  me. 
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Haylino.  This  is  all  wretched  tactics.  You're 
giving  me  away  to  that  fellow  at  the  door.  Damn 
them,  they've  been  quick.  Mr.  Blair,  I'm  sorry  if  I 
spoke  to  you  rather  coarsely  just  now.  I'm  afraid 
you're  going  to  marry  into  the  criminal  classes — 
though,  of  course,  now — I  have  a  moment's  curiosity 
— ^you  propose  to  retire  ?  You  will  cry  off  now  ? 
Blair.  No,  sir. 

Haylinq.  Good.  Young  people  like  to  be  mag- 
nanimous. Well  —  explanations  are  useless  and 
tedious.  We  must  not  keep  our  friend  waiting. 
Where  is  that  bag  ? 

John.  But  what —    Good  heavens !     What  is  it  ? 
Bobby.  [To  John,  but  the  others  can  hear."]   It's 
forgery, 

[Mes.  Hayling  moves  feebly  in  her  chair  and 
raises  her  hand  as  if  to  enforce  attention, 
but    subsides    without    speaking,      John 
strides  up  to  his  father  and  takes  his  arm. 
Presently  ^nonk  follows  him. 
John.  Father !  [Hayling  looks  at  him  inquiringly.^ 
I'm — I'm — oh,  father.   Father,  I  bitterly  regret  all  I 
said  to  you.     Forget  that. 
Rhoda.  Yes,  dear  father. 

[Bobby  skirmishes  round  sympathetically. 
John.  Can  anything  be  done  ?     Any  defence  ?     Is 
that  fellow  listening  ? 

[Blair  goes  to  shut  the  door.     The  Detective 
declines  to  give  way, 
Hayling.  This  is  all  very  touching,  \He  approaches 
his  wife."]  Janet,  I'm  sorry  for  you.     I  had  intended 
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to  make  you  a — a  millionaire's  lady.  We  might  have 
done  great  thinga.  I  never  had  any  of  these  Radical 
objections  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Well,  I'm  afraid 
it  will  be  all  extremely  uncomfortable  for  you.  My 
very  sincere  apologies  and  regrets. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Godfrey,  it  is  not  of  me  that  you 
must  ask  pardon.  You  will  have  time  to  meditate 
and — to  repent.  Oh !  my  husband  !  This  may  help 
you.  This  may  save  you.  Acknowledge  your  trans- 
gression, seek  for  mercy,  or  the  vengeance  of  God 
may  overtake  you. 

Hayling.  It  seems  to  me  that  He's  don©  pretty 
well  already.  But  I  don't  complain  of  your  attitude, 
it's  intelligible  enough.  These  young  people  puzzle 
me  a  little.  They're  so  curiously  soft.  As  your 
father  I  was  an  object  of  loathing  and  disgust.  What 
have  I  done  to  deserve  your  kindness  now  ?  Simply 
become  one  of  the  criminal  classes.  There's  your 
modern  humanitarian.  I've  qualified  for  your  interest 
and  sympathy  now.  Well,  your  old  dad  is  going  to 
have  a  bad  time.  Mr.  Blair,  good  day.  Where  is 
that  bag  ?  Oh !  give  me  a  drink  before  I  go.  It  may 
be  the  last  for  some  time. 

John.  [Goes  to  the  cicpboard.]  What  will  you  have  ? 
r I  Hayling.  What's  there?  Whisky,  I  suppose. 
Port?  Ah!  Some  of  that  '68  we  had  the  other 
night.  That  will  do.  Here,  sir.  [To  Detective.]  A 
glass  of  wine  before  we  go. 

Detective.  No,  thank  you. 

Hayling.  Permit  me  then.     [J oms  pours  out  wine. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Godfrey,  it's  not  a  time  for  this. 
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Hayling.  Don't  grudge  me  a  little  pleasure.  Don't 
grudge  me  this.  To  our  next  meeting.  [Brinks.]  Ha ! 
We  haven't  much  of  this  wine  left.  "What  about 
re-corking  ?  John,  this  must  be  seen  to.  It  may  be  all 
right  for  a  year  or  two,  perhaps.  Humph  !  A  year  or 
two.  We  approach  a  delicate  question.  [Finishes  the 
glass.]  A  year  or  two.  One  more.  My  God  !  One  more 
glass.  I  don't  enjoy  it.  [John  pours  out  wine  again. 
The  maid  appears  with  hag.  Rhoda  meets  her,  opens 
the  hag  and  looks  into  it,  speaks  to  maid,  who  goes  out 
again.  'Kkyianq, Jinishes  wine.]  No,  I  don't  enjoy  it. 
It  was  a  mistake  |  I  wanted  champagne.  Now,  sir, 
I'm  ready. 

[He  hesitates  heside  his  wife  and  touches   her 

on  the  shoulder.     She  sits  humped  together 

and  does  not  respond. 

Rhoda.  Mother,  he's  going. 

Hayling.  As  you  please. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  You  take  it  wrongly.  I  hate  this 
bravado.  You  should  weep,  you  should  repent,  you 
should  cry  for  God's  mercy. 

Hayling.  All  I  can  do  is  to  ask  for  your  pardon. 

Mes.  Hayling.  That's  nothing. 

John.  I'll  go  with  you,  sir. 

Hayling.  No. 

[77ie  three  children  go  towards  the  door  and  he 
waves  them  back.  He  walks  out,  the  De- 
tective standing  aside  and  then  following. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  There's  the  bag. 
Rhoda.  I  sent  Jane  for 
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John.  The  bag ! 

[Takes  it  and  hurries  out.  The  rest  stand 
listening. 

Mrs.  Hayung.  I'm  a  hard  woman.  I've  a  great 
deal  to  bear  and  it's  made  me  hard.  [She  rises.]  I 
don't  like  Felix  to  be  here. 

Blaib.  It's  right  for  me  to  be  here.  I  want  to  be 
with  you. 

[A  door  closes  below.  They  wait  and  John 
comes  back.  As  he  advances  into  the  room 
he  bursts  into  sobs. 

Ehoda.  [Goes  to  him.]  Oh !  don't,  John,  don't ! 

Bobby.  Steady,  steady,  John. 

Mes.  Hayling.  What  is  it  ?  He's  gone.  You're 
rid  of  him.  Isn't  that  enough  ?  What  did  you 
want? 

John.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me,  Bobby  ?  You 
knew,  it  seems. 

Bobby.  Mother  was  here  and  then 

John.  I  feel  horrible.     I  feel  unclean. 

B.H0DA.  You've  done  nothing  but  what's  good  and 
right. 

John.'  When  I  spoke  like  that  to  him  I  felt  like  a 
man  blaspheming.  I  was  forced  on  for  I  hated  him 
then  and  I  was  excited.  And  yet,  all  the  time, 
something  was  crying,  "  He's  my  father.  He's  my 
father,"  It's  too  hard  for  me.  I  could  lay  my  life 
down  for  him  now.  What  will  they  do  to  him  ? 
What  is  he  going  to  ?  I  mean  to-night.  What — 
what — how  long 

Bobby.  We  all  feel  a  bit  like  that,  I  suppose.     But 
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you  mustn't — you  mustn't.  You're  going  too  far. 
I  thought  you  were  a  tough  customer. 

Rhoda.  John  feels  more  deeply  than  we  do.  Yes, 
you  do.  You  make  me  feel  like  it,  too.  But  I'm  not 
like  you. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Why  all  this  show  of  feeling? 
You're  too  late.     Why  didn't  you  do  it  before  ? 

Bobby.  Because  we  never  felt  it  before. 

John.  Mother,  since  we  were  all  happy  kids  with  a 
jolly  father — you  remember,  Rhoda? — we  all  re- 
member that — since  then  I've  never  felt  so  close  to 
him  as  to-day.  I  said  terrible  things  to  him  and  they 
were  true.  I  wanted  to  hurt  him.  And  now  this 
awful  thing  has  come  to  him  and  I  can't  bear  it.  I'm 
as  weak  as  putty. 

Blair.  You've  nothing  to  reproach  yourself  with. 

John.  If,  now,  I  could  have  made  him  see  how 
much  I  felt 

Rhoda.  He  kept  very  hard  about  it,  John.  He 
didn't  encourage  us. 

Bobby.  Plenty  of  pluck.     Plenty  of  pluck. 

Blair.  You've  all  done  your  best. 

John.  We  don't  matter.  We  are  thinking  of 
him. 

Rhoda.  Oh,  John,  you  are  strange.  I  love  you 
for  it. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  [Suddenly].  He  must  pay  the  price 
of  his  sins.  His  punishment  is  just.  Why  do  you 
all  soften  to  him  now  ?  It  is  God's  wrath  that  has 
overtaken  him. 

Bobby.  God's  wrath  !     Oh  !  come — come — mother 
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Mrs.  Hayling.  We  have  all  sinned.  We  have 
trusted  in  ourselves  and  not  in  God.  You  children 
have  drifted  away ;  it  seemed  hopeless  to  stop  you. 
And  I've  been  slack  and  cowardly.  It  has  all  seemed 
hopeless.  I  don't  belong  to  you  at  all.  I  pretended 
to  put  my  trust  in  God,  but  I  never  did.  I'm 
the  worst  of  all.  I'm  His  only  servant  here  and 
I've  betrayed  Him — so  this  punishment  comes  to 
me. 

Bhoda.  Mother,  what  could  you  do  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  What  have  I  tried  to  do? 

John.  What  have  any  of  us  tried  to  do  ?  What 
could  any  of  us  do  ?  Look  at  him.  Consider  him. 
Our  father — your  husband.  What  could  turn  him 
back  ?  What  could  save  him  ?  Perhaps  this  horrible 
disgrace  might  have  been  averted,  but  that's  nothing. 
He's  no  worse  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday — he's  no 
worse  than  when  he  was  a  new-born  child.  It  was 
all  there,  it  must  come  out.  It's  not  your  fault. 
Take  comfort  in  that. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Comfort!  Comfort  in  that !  You  say 
I've  lived  all  these  years  with  a  man  damned  from  the 
beginning  and  I'm  to  take  comfort  in  that.  And  you 
all  go  your  ways.  My  prayers  over  you  have  been 
wasted  breath.  You  say  it's  all  settled  at  the  begin- 
ning. And  what  may  a  mother  do  when  her  children 
grow  away  from  her  if  she  may  not  pray  ? 

Rhoda.  We  are  closer  to  you  now  than  ever  we 
were  before. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  No,  I've  lost  you. 
LAIR.  Mrs.  Hayling,  may  I  say  that  I  never  saw 
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children  more  attached  to  their  mother  than  they  are 
to  you  ? 

Mrs.  Haylinq.  Then  all  the  mothers  have  lost  their 
children.  Let  me  take  comfort  in  that.  Oh,  they're 
kind,  I  know.  I've  nothing  to  say  against  them. 
What  time  is  it  ?     Rhoda,  we  must  prepare  tea. 

Rhoda.  I'll  do  it.     Oome  to  your  room. 

[Rhoda  and  Mrs.  Hayling  go  out. 

John.  And  what  is  she  to  do  ? 

Blair.  Your  mother  ? 

John.  It's  hardly  better  to  think  of  her  than  of 
him.  What  does  she  do  now?  Do  you  have  that 
foolish  habit  of  following  people  in  your  mind,  Felix  ? 
Better  forget  them  when  they've  left  the  scene.  Have 
you  ever  been  to  a  play  and  tried  to  follow  the 
people  after  their  exits  ?  It  seems  to  break  the  play 
down  sometimes.    And  what  will  she  do  now  ? 

Bobby.  She'll  get  out  her  Bible.     Chilly  work. 

John.  Step  by  step,  heavily,  to  her  room  and 
then —     Where  is  he  now  ?  [^Looks  at  his  watch. 

Blair.  Exchanging  politenesses  with  the  jailers. 

John.  But  he'll  be  alone  directly. 

Blair.  I'm  getting  a  bit  tired  of  this  line,  John. 

John.  You're  quite  right.  [Rhoda  returns. 

Rhoda.  She  won't  let  me  stay. 

Bobby.  Has  she  got  her  Bible  out  ? 

Rhoda.  No,  she  won't.     She's  sullen. 

John.  And  what  must  we  do  now  ?  What's  the 
next  thing  to  be  done  ? 

Bobby.  Let's  do  something.  Let's  go  to  the 
theatre. 
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Bhoda.  Don't  be  horrible,  Bobby. 

Bobby.  Surely  you  don't  see  any  harm  in  that. 
Distraction  is  what  we  want.  And  the  theatre  is 
not  merely  a  place  for  frivolous  amusement,  it's 

Rhoda.  Don't  be  absurd,  Bobby. 

Bobby.  I  don't  see  why  we  should  insist  on  being 
miserable. 

Bhoda.  I'm  not.  I'm  not  miserable.  I'm  not, 
John.  You  and  Felix  and  Bobby  seem  ever  so  much 
more  to  me  than  you  were.  I  wouldn't  miss  it.  It's 
not  all  misery.  And  I'm  excited.  Of  course  there's 
Felix.  It's  different  for  me.  But  we  may  all  be 
happy  enough  some  day. 

John.  Happy ! 

[In  wandering  about  the  room  he  has  picked  up 
something  and  stands  looking  at  it  in  his 
hand. 

Rhoda.  What's  that,  John  ? 

John.  His  pipe. 

Blair.  Oh,  heavens !     No  sentiment. 

John.  Wasn't  there  something  in  what  he  said 
about  forgery  ?  It's  not  one  of  the  unpardonable 
crimes.     We've  all  done  things  as  bad  as  forgery. 

Bobby.  It's  just  a  link  in  a  chain.  It's  not  only 
the  forgery. 

Rhoda.  Oh !  How  can  we  discuss  it !  There's 
nothing  so  merciful  as  silence. 

John.  Yes,  silence. 

Thb  Cubtain  Falls. 


ACT  III 

Scene  I :  A  sJiahby  room  in  a  poor  house.  The 
Haylings  less  well  dressed.  Nearly  three  years 
have  elapsed.  There  are  two  doors  to  the  room, 
which  therefore  constitutes  a  kind  of  passage. 
Mrs.  Haylinq  enters  hearing  a  tray,  hears  the 
door  hell,  puts  the  tray  down  and  goes  to  answer 
the  door.     She  returns  with  Grimston. 

Grimston.  He  has  come,  then  ?     He's  here  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  He's  lying  down,  upstairs.  Yes, 
he's  come. 

Grimston.  And  the  young  people — where  are  they 
all? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  They've  not  come  back.  They've 
missed  him.     He  was  let  out  sooner  than  they  said. 

Grimston.  What !     They  were  there  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  They  all  went.  Felix  Blair,  too. 
They  went  to  wait  for  him  outside  the  prison  gate^ 

Grimston.  Bravo  !     Bravo  ! 

Mrs.  Hayling.  You're  pleased  ?     You  like  that  ? 

Grimston.  Don't  you? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  what 
to  think.  They  used  to  be  cold  and  resentful  with 
him,  and  then  he  goes  to  prison  and  it's  all  loving- 
81  p 
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kindness.  And  I'm  the  other  way.  I'm  bitter  and 
resentful  to  him  still.  I  was  a  faithful  wife ;  I  did 
my  best ;  but  now  it's  all  broken  off,  and  how  can  I 
begin  again  ?  He's  been  away  for  three  years,  and 
now  he's  different  and  strange.  I'm  uncomfortable 
when  he's  near  me.  Uncomfortable  1  Why  !  I  hate 
him.  And  I  can  tell  this  to  you.  I've  lost  my  sense 
of  shame. 

Grimston.  They  haven't  seen  him  yet,  then  ? 

Mrs.  Haylinq.  They're  going  to  be  ever  so  mag- 
nanimous, I  suppose.  It's  easy  for  them.  They  never 
really  come  close  to  him.  But  all  these  years  we've 
had  this  return  hanging  over  us.  I  think  they've 
been  happy.  They  have  one  another.  And  yet 
they're  not  getting  on  well — Bobby  and  John.  I 
suppose  this  is  against  them.  We're  frightfully  poor, 
I  don't  know  how  we  shall  exist  now. 

Grimston.  Well,  well.     I  can  help  you. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I  should  hate  that. 

Grimston.  And  when  is  Rhoda  to  be  married  ? 

Mrs.  Haylinq.  I  don't  know.  Soon,  perhaps.  It 
was  not  to  be  until  after  her  father  came  out. 

Grimston.  Did  you  ever  understand  why  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Oh !  some  nonsense.  I  don't  know. 
Felix  didn't  satisfy  her  at  first,  but  she  took  him  back 
and  then — I  don't  know.  I  think  she  cares  most  for 
Bobby  and  John. 

Grimston.  She  set  him  an  expiation?  I  think 
Bobby  gave  me  some  hint  of  it.  Mere  romance,  he 
called  it.     You're  all  very  curious  and  interesting. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I  dare  say  ! 
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Grimston.  Well,  but  you've  had  your  children. 
You  have  them  now.  And  to  have  such  children  as 
these — I  envy  you.  I  do.  I  envy  you.  You  should 
be  a  happy  woman. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I  ?  A  happy  woman  ?  With  my 
children  ? 

Grimston.  Haven't  they  been  kind  to  you  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Kind  !  How  stupid  you  are  ?  It's 
not  kindness  that  I  want.  Haven't  I  told  you  fifty 
times. 

Grimston.  You've  told  me  very  little. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I  don't  understand  them.  They 
don't  make  things  plain  to  me.  Often  and  often 
they  stop  talking  when  I  come  in.  Then  one  of  them 
says  something  kind.  Am  I  rather  a  stupid  woman, 
do  you  think  ? 

Grimston.  No — no.  But  you  can't  enter  into  all 
the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  your  children. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Nobody  admires  them  as  I  do.  I 
can  see  a  great  deal.  They  are  charming  to  me,  they 
are  wonderful,  but  I'm  shy  with  them ;  I  can't  intrude 
on  them,  just  because  I'm  their  mother.  Oh !  if  I 
could  do  something  for  them — again.  Once  I  was 
their  mother.  I  did  everything.  I  want  to  come  in 
again.  I've  lived  alone.  My  husband — well — that 
didn't  last  long.  But  when  they  grew  up  I  had  to 
side  with  him.  I  don't  know  why.  It  was  they  that  I 
loved  all  the  time.  And  so  we  fell  apart.  Kind ! 
No  children  could  be  kinder.  I  might  have  done 
better.  I'm  an  intelligent  woman,  aren't  I?  You 
wanted  to  marry  me.     Of  course,  I  was  pretty  then. 
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I  don't  think  they've  been  quite  fair.  I  could  under« 
stand  more  than  they  thought. 

Grimston.  It's  not  too  late. 

Mrs.  Haylinq.  Yes,  it's  too  late.  And  I'm  not 
clever  enough,  really.  It's  too  late  for  me.  And  I 
hate  it  when  they  condescend.  They're  sometimes 
rather  stupid,  I  can  do  nothing  to  interest  them« 
Drudgery,  of  course — housework.  Rhoda  and  I  do 
it  altogether,  you  know.  There  we  are,  working 
together — talking — and  yet  we  might  as  well  be 
silent.     She's  very  good, 

Grimston.  My  dear  friend 

Mrs,  Hayling.  Let  me  talk.  I  suppose  I'm  enjoy- 
ing this.  I  want  to  talk.  There's  religion.  I've 
tried  to  be  religious.  I  am  religious.  But  I'm  not 
merciful.  I  read  the  Bible;  but,  do  you  know,  I 
read  the  Old  Testament  nearly  every  time  ?  Isn't 
that  rather  dreadful  ?  Those  old  quarrels  and  resent- 
ments I  like — those  people  who  did  terrible  great 
things.  They  knew  what  to  do.  I  can  only  suffer. 
I  can  only  endure.  I'm  tired  of  that.  That's  the 
New  Testament. 

Grimston.  You  must  break  down  this  barrier  be- 
tween you  and  your  children — if  it  exists.  They  would 
be  ready  enough,  I'm  sure,     Butj  my  dear  Janet 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Don't  call  me  that. 

Grimston.  "Well — well 

Mrs.  Haylinq.  I  don't  want  to  think  of  all  that. 
It's  too  far  off.  It's  too  long  ago.  We're  old.  It's 
all  over — nearly  all.  You're  not  afraid  of  the  past. 
You're  a  comfortable  person. 
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Grimston.  I  must  have  a  talk  with  thes*  young 
people. 

Mrs.  Haylinq.  Don't  tell  them — don't  speak  to 
them.    I  would  never  forgive  you, 

Grimston.  I  should  not  tell  them  what  you  have 
said  but  what  I  know. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  You  must  not.  You  must  not. 
Not  a  word. 

Grimston.  Well — well 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I  couldn't  bear  that.  You'll 
promise  ? 

Grimston.  I'll  promise,  yes. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  You'd  break  it?  You  think  pro- 
mises may  be  broken  ? 

Grimston.  I  mean  what  I  say.     What's  that  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  They're  coming  back.  It's  the 
children. 

[Rhoda,  Blair,  John,  and  Bobby  enter^  exactly 
in  the  order  of  the  first  Act,  hut  without 
buoyancy.  Blair  is  well  dressed,  the  others 
a  little  hit  shabby,  hut  not  untidy. 

Rhoda.  Has  he  come  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  He's  upstairs. 

[The  four  new  arrivals  stand  waiting,  looking 
at  her.     She  does  not  speak. 

Rhoda.  Oh !  How  d'ye  do,  Dr.  Grimston.  [Grim- 
ston nods  at  them,  etc.  Rhoda  goes  v>p  to  her  mother.] 
Well,  mother  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Well? 

John.  [After  pause.]  We  missed  him,  it  seems. 
We  stayed  there  a  long  time,  but  he  had  gone. 
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BoBBT.  It  was  very  interesting. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  What  was  interesting  ? 

Blair.  Bobby's  sensations. 

Bhoda.  I  think  the  chief  sensation  was  cold. 

Bobby.  A  tragic  ennui. 

Bhoda.  Oh,  yes,  Bobby,  you're  right.  It  was 
immense  and  strange  to  stand  there.  We  were 
tasting  sensations.  We  fancied  ourselves  a  little,  but 
there  was  something  real,  too.  It  was  awfully  de- 
pressing. Sinking  of  the  heart.  I  know  now  what 
that  means. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  [To  Gbimston.]  Listen  to  them. 

Gbimston.  Do  you  want  them  not  to  talk  before 
you? 

Ehoda.  Forgive  us,  mother.   I'm  talking  nonsense. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Yes — yes.  But  you  shouldn't  have 
gone. 

Grimston.  I  wish  I  had  been  there  with  them. 

John.  How  is  he  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Your  father?  I  don't  know.  I 
suppose  you'll  see  him  presently. 

John.  He's  changed  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling,  No.  Oh,  yes!  Greyer,  I  think. 
[A  short  pause.]  People  don't  change. 

John.  No,  you're  right,  mother.  They  don't 
change,  and  yet — there's  always  something  new  to 
find.  It's  been  there  all  the  time  and  we've  never 
found  it.  We  don't  get  at  one  another ;  we  let  things 
drag  on.  Now  what's  going  to  happen?  Mother, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I  don't  know. 
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Rhoda.  Is  he  coming  down  ? 

John.  Are  we  going  to  fall  into  the  rut  ?  Are  we 
going  on  as  we  did  ?  He's  human — he's  human.  We 
can't  live  as  we  did  before.  Mother,  we  must  be  all 
together — really  together — not  merely  under  the  same 
roof. 

Mrs.  Haylinq.  Am  I  to  be  one  of  you,  too  ? 

Rhoda.  You,  mother  ? 

John.    Yes — yes.    She's    right.      "We've  left  her 

alone,  too.    You  know  we  have.    But  now — now 

Think  of  all  we  have  in  common.  It's  everything — 
everything.  Oh!  we've  talked  apart  sometimes — 
Rhoda  and  Bobby  and  I.  We've  had  notions  that 
you  don't  share — about  pictures  and  books — plays — 
that  sort  of  thing.  That's  nothing — nothing.  You 
can't  mind  that. 

Rhoda.  You  must  help  us,  mother. 

Mrs.  Hayling,  It's  no  good. 

Rhoda.  Don't  say  so,  mother.      Don't  say  so. 

Grimston.  What  is  your  father  going  to  do  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  What  could  he  do  ?  He'll  be  here 
all  day  long. 

John.  We  must  find  some  employment  for  him. 

Rhoda.  Hush !  He's  coming. 

[Hayling  enters.  He  is  carefully  dressed  in 
rather  old-fashioned  clothes.  He  is  greyer, 
older.  John  advances  quickly  to  him,  and 
the  rest,  except  Mrs.  Hayling  and  Grim- 
ston, follow. 

John.    Ah !      We  missed  you — we're   so    sorry. 

Rhoda.  Welcome,  father. 
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BoBBT.  How  are  you,  Bir  ? 

Hayling.  [N^ods  rather  coolly,  keeping  them  off.] 
Yes — yes.  Thank  you  very  much.  Ah !  Grimston. 
[Gbimston  conies  forward  and  shakes  hands.]  Mr. 
Blair,  too?  Quite  a  party.  Well,  Mr.  Blair,  how 
are  things  in  the  City  ? 

Blair.  Oh !  they're  very  much  as  they  were  when — 
when — there's  no  change,  I  think. 

Hayling.  [Glares  at  him.]  Humph ! 

John.  How  did  we  come  to  miss  you,  father  ?  We 
had  hoped  to  accompany  you  home. 

Hayling.  Miss  me?  Oh,  yes.  You've  been 
waiting — outside 

Rhoda.  We  were  all  there — Felix,  too. 

Hayling.  Yes,  you  were  all  there.  And,  if  I  may 
say  so,  a  piece  of  infernally  bad  taste. 

Bobby.  Oh  !    Come ! 

Rhoda.  Father! 

John.  No,  no,  sir.  Don't  think  of  it  that  way. 
We  wanted  to  give  you  the  heartiest  welcome.  We 
wanted  to  begin  on  a  new  footing.  We  want  you  to 
understand,  now 

Hayling.  Fortunately,  I  heard  that  you  were 
coming,  and  managed  to  get  out  rather  earlier  than 
had  been  arranged. 

Rhoda.  You  knew  that  we  should  be  waiting 
there  ? 

Hayling.  Pray  accept  my  apologies.  It  must  have 
been  tiresome.  It's  quite  charming  of  you  not  to  be 
vexed. 

Bobby.  Not  vexed  ? 
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John.  Well,  well,  sir.  You  played  us  a  fine  trick, 
but  we  took  no  harm. 

Hayling.  Well,  Mr.  Blair,  you  think  my  conduct 
was  abominable  ? 

John.  [Intervening.]  No,  no — you  ought  to  have 
been  consulted.  We  wanted  what  you  wanted.  We 
made  a  mistake. 

Hayling.  Yes. — Well,  Grimston,  you'll  stay   and 
have — where  are  we,  by  the  by  ?    What's  the  time  ? 
What's    the   next   meal?    I've  no  watch.    Where' 
is  my  watch.     What  became  of  it  ? 

John.  You'll  remember  that  you  handed  it  over  to 
me  when 

Hayling.  Oh !  well — where  is  it  ? 

John.  It  was  a  valuable  watch.  We've  been  a  bit 
pressed  you  know.     We  sold  it. 

Hayling.  You  sold  my  watch  ? 

John.  I  ventured  to  do  so,  sir. 

Hayling.  Astonishing! 

Grimston.  I  don't  think  you  realize,  Hayling,  that 
they've  had  a  struggle  to  keep  going. 

Hayling.  A  watch  is  part  of  a  man's  personality. 
It  was,  as  you  say,  a  valuable  watch.  How  the  devil 
can  I  get  on  without  a  watch  ?  I  shan't  hear  the 
chiming  of  the  prison  clock. 

John.  Take  mine  for  the  present,  sir. 

Hayling.  [Takes  it  and  handles  it  disparagingly.'^ 
I  don't  think  I  could  wear  that  chain.  Is  this  what 
is  called  a  Gold  Albert?  However —  [He  puts  it 
on.]  Oh!  you've  been  hard  up.  Where's  Bobby's 
money  ? 
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John.  There  isn't  much  left,  sir.  There  were  a 
few  debts. 

Hayling.  What !    Tradesmen,  do  you  mean  ? 

John.  That  kind  of  thing,  and  others. 

Hayling.  Why  did  you  pay  them  ?  You  needn't 
have  done.  You're  a  fool,  Bobby,  to  let  your  money 
go  like  that. 

Bobby.  They  couldn't  afford  to  lose  their  money. 

Hayling.  Well — well.  What's  next?  Lunch? 
Breakfast  ?     Where  are  we  ? 

Mrs,  Hayling.  Rhoda,  we'll  go  and  get  tea  ready. 

Hayling.  Why  not  let  the  servants  do  it  ? 

Bhoda.  There  is  no  servant. 

Hayling.  The  devil ! 

Grimston.  You  see,  Hayling 

Hayling.  Yes — ^yes.  I  don't  think  I  want  tea. 
Is  there  anything  else  ?  [He  looks  round  and  fastens 
his  eyes  on  a  cupboard.]  It's  some  time  since  I  tasted 
alcohol.     Whisky  ?     What  ? 

John.  I  tell  you  what  we  have.  We've  two  or 
three  bottles  left  of  that  old  port. 

Hayling.  The  '68  ?    What  ? 

John.  Yes.  We'll  have  a  bottle.  We'll  drink 
your  health.     Come !  let's  have  a  bit  of  a  spree. 

Hayling.  We  shall  want  two  bottles. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Better  leave  it  alone. 

Bhoda.  Oh,  mother.  Let  them  have  a  little 
spree. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Prayer  and  fasting. 

Hayling.  [Looks  curiously  at  his  wife.]  Don't  you 
think  I've  had  enough  of  that  kind  of  thing  ? 
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Mbs.  Haylinq.  Are  you  humbled  ? 

Hayling.  No — by  God.     I'm  not, 

John.  The  port's  in  the  cellar,  isn't  it  ? 

Rhoda.  I  know  where  it  is,     I'll  get  it. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Bhoda,  come  with  me  and  get  tea 
ready. 

Rhoda.  Yes,  mother.  [^^6i/  go  out. 

Bobby.  I'll  get  the  port.  [He  goes  out. 

Hayling.  Take  care  how  you  carry  it.  What  tem- 
perature is  this  cellar  ? 

John.  We're  past  such  refinements,  sir. 

Hayling.  It  ought  to  have  been  decanted  yester- 
day. I  hope  it  isn't  corked.  The  last  time  I  had 
port — what  made  you  think  of  port? 

John.  Glasses  here,  I  think.  [Gets  them  out  of  cup- 
hoard.]  How  many  are  we  ? 

Hayling.  I  think  if  you  left  Grimston  and 
me  to  drink  a  glass  together  quietly— come  Grim- 
ston. 

Grimston.  No — no. 

John.  Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir.  We're  all  in  at  this. 
And  there  isn't  another  sitting-room. 

Blair,  Come,  Mr,  Hayling,  there's  something 
jovial  about  port  in  the  afternoon. 

Hayling.  You  are  still  engaged  to  my  daughter, 
Mr.  Blair. 

Blaib.  Yes,  sir. 

Hayling,  And  yet  you  haven't  married.  I  hope 
your  financial  position  is  not  as  bad  as  ours. 

Blair.  Rhoda  thought  a  little  waiting  would  be 
good  for  me. 
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Haylinq.  And  the  term  of  probation  continues? 
How  long  ? 

Blair.  I'm  hoping  that  it  will  soon  come  to  an 
end. 

Hayling.  How  curious!  Any  good  investments 
about  now,  Mr.  Blair  ? 

Geimston.  Now,  Hayling.  What  do  you  want 
with  investments  ? 

Hayling.  I  suppose  you  always  have  a  certain 
floating  balance  at  your  bankers,  Blair.  I  should  like 
to  have  a  flutter  again.  Yes,  I  still  have  confidence 
in  myself.  Ha !  You  see  my  trend.  Oh !  I  shall 
borrow  money  from  you  yet. 

Blair.  [Genially.]  Yes,  but  it  takes  two  for  that. 

Hayling.  Good — good.  We  shall  get  on  together. 
It's  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  an  intelligent  man.  Of 
course  these  poor  young  people  are  cleaned  out ;  a 
man  without  money  is  deucedly  uninteresting.  You 
are  a  little  horrified,  Mr.  Blair.  You  don't  like  my 
simple  rapacity.  I've  ceased  to  be  a  humbug.  There 
isn't  time  for  it  and,  besides,  my  children  are  really 
very  clever. 

John.  Well,  sir,  you've  an  uncommonly  bold  vein 
of  joking. 

Hayling.  Joking  ?    Yes.     Ah  !     Here's  the  port. 

Grimston.  Does  anyone  really  want  this  port  ? 

[Bobby  ertiers  with  two  bottles. 

John.  Certainly.  [Calls]  Rhoda,  here's  the  port. 
Bring  mother.     Bring  the  old  lady. 

[John  and  Bobby  open  the  bottles  together. 

Hayling.  For  heaven's  sake  don't  jog  it  about  like 
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that.  Gently,  gently  Now,  Grimston.  What  are 
all  these  glasses  ?     Women  don't  want  port 

John.  They'll  drink  your  health. 

Hayling.  Let's  have  no  foolery.  I  won't  have 
your  damned  insults.  Come,  give  us  the  port.  Give 
Grimston  some.  [He  takes  his  glass,  smells  it,  sips 
doubtfully,  then  takes  a  gulp.]  It's  strong ;  it's  gross ; 
it's  horrible. 

Bobby.  Is  it  corked  ? 

Hayling.  No.  I  don't  know.  [Mrs.  Hayling  and 
Rhoda  come  in.]  What's  the  matter  with  me  ?  [ffe 
drinks  again  and  throws  his  glass  into  the  firepla^ce.] 
What  have  they  done  to  me  ?     What  does  it  mean  ? 

John.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Bobby.  By  Jove  I 

Grimston.  [Drinks.]  Your  palate  has  been  born 
again  and  become  as  a  little  child.  You've  been 
living  a  healthy  life. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Perhaps  there's  a  chance  for  him 
yet. 

Hayling.  A  chance?  A  chance  for  me?  Is  the 
wine  right,  Grimston  ? 

Grimston.  Quite  good.  It's  getting  rather  old 
and  mild. 

Hayling.  Mild? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Can  you  take  your  last  chance  ? 

Hayling.  What  are  you  talking  about  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  To  become  as  a  little  child.  To 
be  born  again. 

Hayling.  Have  you  joined  the  Salvation  Army  ? 

John.  Yes,  mother.    There's  a  chance  for  us  all. 
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We  all  want  to  be  born  again.  Of  course  it  can't  be 
done  in  a  moment.  Father,  in  these  years  you've 
changed  —  not  only  physically  —  you  must  have 
changed.  And  we're  changed.  We're  going  to  start 
afresh. 

Hayling.  What's  this  rubbish?  How  hare  I 
changed  ?  I  remember  I  had  some  respect  for  your 
frankness.  Have  you  become  the  humbug  now? 
How  are  you  going  to  change  me  ?  You  might  turn 
me  into  the  street.     Come,  now — dare  you  do  that  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  That's  it.     That's  the  only  way. 

Rhoda.  Mother! 

Hayling.  What!    What!     You 

Bobby.  She's  right. 

John.     No,  no. 

Hayling.  [To  Mrs.  Hayling  with  a  relic  of  senti- 
ment.] Have  you  turned  against  me  ?  [Mrs.  Hayling 
looks  at  him  without  speaking^  Grimston,  I  under- 
stand this  is  our  only  sitting-room,  but  as  we  haven't 
a  servant  you  and  I  might  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
kitchen.     Let  us  end  this  indecent  scene. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  There's  no  end  to  it. 

John.  Yes,  but  it  can  change ;  we  can  change.  I 
hate  this  lying  down  before  fate  and  habit.  Let  us 
try  at  least.  Let  us  try  to  get  back  to  something 
human.  Father,  we've  got  to  live  together.  If  you 
see  any  means  of  supporting  yourself  apart  and  wish 
to  do  it,  of  course  you're  free.  We  can't  help  you 
there ;  we  can  barely  pay  our  way.  If  we  are  to  live 
together  here  in  hostile  camps  it's  misery  and  degrada- 
tion.     We   acknowledge  our   fault.      We've  fallen 
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apart  from  you — and  from  mother.  We  want  to 
be  friends.  Is  it  impossible  ?  Why  ?  Why  i  Is  it 
that  you  are  implacable  or  we?  Let  us  go  back 
to  when  we  were  children  ;  let's  begin  again.  A  lot 
has  happened  in  between,  I  know.  Oh,  we  were 
stupid  young  prigs,  I  dare  say.  Mr.  Grimston, 
you're  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  help  us. 

Grimston.  What's  the  practical  point  ? 

John.  Oh  !  yes.  I'm  vapouring,  no  doubt,  but  it 
isn't  the  practical  point  that  matters  ;  it's  the  spiritual 
point,  the  human  point. 

Hayling.  You  have  me  rather  at  a  disadvantage. 
I've  no  money,  and  I've  just  come  out  of  jail.  I'm  a 
miserable  failure. 

John.  So  am  I. 

Rhoda.  You  are  not,  John. 

John.  I  can  hardly  earn  a  living.  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  be  a  big  man  and  I  resented  it  frightfully 
that  you  should  spoil  my  chances.  But  I'm  barely  com- 
petent. I've  found  myself  out.  And  yet  I  tried 
hard  enough. 

Hayling.  You  ought  to  have  been  a  parson. 

John.  I  dare  say.     I'm  not  much  of  a  doctor. 

Grimston.  Well,  there's  not  much  to  be  done  at 
present.    You'll  have  to  settle  down. 

John.  Settle  down  !  Don't  let  us  settle  down. 
Don't  get  back  into  the  ruck. 

Grimston.  You  can't  be  always  on  the  high  horse. 

John.  [Titrning  to  his  father.]  Look  here,  sir. 
Pardon  me.  I  must  speak  of  it.  Your  misfortune — 
yes,  your  crime But  in  the  sight  of  God  there's 
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no  distinction  between  misfortune  and  crime.  There 
can't  be.  [Hayling  makes  an  impatient  movement  as 
if  to  break  away.]  No,  no — my  dear  father,  listen  to 
this. 

Bobby.  You  see,  sir,  we're  rather  unconventional. 
We  take  these  things  philosophically. 

Rhoda.  Now,  Bobby 

John.  Father 

Hayling.  Oh  !  stop !  [ffe  stands  staring  at  John, 
then  turns  away.]  Come,  Grimston. 

John.  Father 

Hayling.  Let's  have  no  more  of  it.  You're  too 
late.  [ffe  takes  Grimston's  arm  and  they  go  out. 

Bobby.  It's  no  use.     You're  bowling  at  a  stone  wall. 

Rhoda.  No,  he  was  listening  to  John. 

Bobby.  What  do  you  say,  mother  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Have  those  things  come  from  the 
greengrocer,  Rhoda  ? 

Rhoda.  No,  mother. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  You'd  better  go  for  them. 

Rhoda.  Yes,  mother.  [She  looks  at  Blair,  who 
follows  her  out.] 

Bobby.  John's  a  wonderful  chap,  mother. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  He's  wasting  his  breath. 

Bobby.  I'll  tell  you  what  he  is.  He's  a  beautiful 
and  ineffectual  angel  beating  against  the  bars  his 
luminous  wings  in  vain. 

John.  Yes,  that's  what  I  feel  often  enough.  I  see 
my  absurdity,  Bobby. 

Bobby.  No— no.  My  dear  chap.  You  are  splen- 
did, you  are  noble  ;  but  the  job's  too  big. 
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John.  [Wearily.]  What's  your  plan,  Bobby  ? 

Bobby.  I've  no  plan.  We  just  muddle  along  till 
things  snap. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Till  they  snap  ? 

Bobby.  Yes.     Something  drastic  must  come. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  John,  what  did  you  mean  by  talking 
about  crimes  and  wickednesses  like  that  ?  Does  God 
see  no  difference  between  them  and  misfortunes? 
Don't  you  ? 

John.  His  differences  are  not  ours. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Those  old  people  in  the  Bible  did 
terrible  things,  but  it  was  God's  will.  I've  found  it 
hard  to  understand  God's  will.  And  if  I  should 
commit  a  crime  would  you  forgive  me  ?  You've  been 
kinder  to  your  father  since  he  was  a  thief. 

John.  What  crime  could  you  commit,  mother  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Oh !  you  think  nothing  of  me. 
You  think  I  can't  even  do  wrong. 

John.  What  wrong  could  we  fear  from  you  ? 

Bobby.  Mother  is  not  spent.     She's  a  force  still. 

Mrs.  .Hayling.  Yes,  Bobby,  I've  fallen  out.  I've 
been  nothing  all  these  years.  Why  should  mothers 
lose  their  children  as  I've  lost  you  ? 

John.  Mother,  help  us  now. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  What  can  I  do  now?  Mothers 
are  useless  when  they  are  old.  We  bear  the  child. 
We  have  strange  thoughts  of  it  that  wo  can't  talk 
about ;  we  don't  know  how  to  talk.  It's  one  with  us 
— we  are  like  one  creature.  Then — every  mother 
knows — the  child  is  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman, 
and  kind  to  her,  but  always  a  little  in  a  hurry.     And 
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you  see  they  are  thinking  of  what  they  won't  tell  you 
about — they  are  thinking  of  what  they're  going  to  do 
next — and  you  want  to  turn  back  and  be  something 
to  them  and  not  a  drag  and  a  worn-out  creature. 
We  would  do  things  for  you  if  we  could — yes,  hard 
things — savage  things.  You  give  us  your  gloves  to 
mend-^little  things  like  that. 

Bobby.  It  isn't  the  doing  great  things  that  matters, 
mother ;  it's  being  ready  to  do  them. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  How  do  I  know  that  I  am  ready  ? 
I  may  be  a  coward.  I  don't  know  myself.  I've  done 
nothing  and  been  nothing  all  these  years. 

John.  Mother,  you  can  help  us  now. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  How  can  I  help  you  ? 

John.  With  father. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  It  would  have  been  better  for  you 
all  if  he  had  died  in  prison.     Better  for  us  all. 

John.  Oh  !  don't  say  it,  mother. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  If  I  can't  do  things  it's  something 
at  last  to  say  things.  There  will  be  no  peace  till  he 
is  dead. 

Bobby.  Mother — mother 

[Enter  H ayling,  followed  by  Grimston. 

Hayling.  I'm  no  judge  of  kitchens,  but  that's  a 
damnable  one.  I'm  going  out.  Can  any  of  you  spare 
a  ten-pound  note  ?     I  must  get  a  few  things. 

Grimston.  Really,  Hayling,  you  must  know  that 
ten-pound  notes  are  not  so  plentiful. 

Hayling.  I  haven't  attempted  to  borrow  from  you 
yet. 
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Grimston.  Well,  I  might  exact  conditions. 

Hayling.  Of  what  kind  ? 

Ghimston.  We'll  talk  about  it. 

Hayling.  In  the  meantime  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

Grimston.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Hayling.  I  suppose   I   shall  want  a  toothbrush. 
You  wouldn't  deny  me  a  little  comfort  like  that. 

John.  Let  me  lend  you  half  a  sovereign,  sir.     It's 
the  only  gold  I've  got. 

Hayling.  Thank  you.  [ffe  takes  it. 

Bobby.  What  about  tea?     I  thought  there  was 
some  talk  of  tea. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Rhoda  got  it  ready.     I'll  go  for  it. 

John.  We'll  help  you,  mother.     We'll  get  it. 

[John  and  Bobby  go  out. 

Hayling.  Well  Grimston,  this  is  a  poor  business. 

Grimston.  Let  me  say  a  few  plain  words  to  you, 
Hayling. 

Hayling.  Certainly.     Let's  know  your  conditions. 

Grimston.  You  assume  I'm   going  to   lend  you 
money. 

Hayling.  I  hope  so. 

Grimston.  It  depends  partly  upon  your  behaviour. 

Hayling.  Well,  I  admit  that  my  position  is  not  a 
very  strong  one.     What  do  you  want  ? 

Grimston,  I  want  you  to  be  rather  less  of  a  brute 
and  a  fool. 

Hayling.  You  say  this  before  my  wife  ? 

Grimston.  Yes. 

Hayling.  Not  quite  in  the  best  taste,  I  think. 

Grimston.  If  you  take  a  little  walk  now  every  one 
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will  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  you.  Just  think  things 
over. 

Hatling.  Yes,  I'm  going.  I've  got  ten  shillingB 
to  spend.     Ten  shillings. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Don't  come  back. 

Hayling.  What! 

Mrs.  Hayling.  You  must  not  come  back. 

Hayling.  Where  must  I  go? 

Mrb.  Hayling.  You're  better  anywhere  than  here. 

Hayling.  What  am  I  to  do  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  You  are  not  to  prey  upon  your 
children. 

Hayling.  Prey  upon  them  I  It  should  be  their 
privilege  to  support  me.  John  seems  to  be  infernally 
incompetent,  but  he  is  a  human  being.  He  gave  me 
this  half-sovereign. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Why  should  he  give  you  a  penny  ? 
Why  should  any  of  them  lift  a  finger  for  you  ? 

Hayling.  I'm  their  father.  They  can't  get  rid  of 
that.  And  they  don't  want  to.  John,  at  least,  has 
enough  imagination  to  pay  me  some  respect. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Can  you  so  deceive  yourself  ? 

Hayling.  What  do  you  want  ?  What  am  I  to  do  1 
Do  you  think  I  don't  feel  my  position  ?  I've  failed — 
there's  no  place  in  the  world  left  for  me,  but  I'm 
here.  I'm  like  a  pauper  moved  on  to  his  own 
parish. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  No,  there's  no  place  in  the  world 
for  you. 

Hayling.  What  has  come  over  you  ?  Why  do  you 
speak  to  me  like  that  ? 
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Mbs.  Hayling.  You  have  transgressed  against 
your  children  long  enough.     Yes,  and  against  God. 

Hayling.  Grimston,  what  does  she  mean  ? 

Grimston,  What  claim  have  you  here  ?  Why 
should  they  suppoi't  you  ?  Why  should  they  tolerate 
you? 

Hayling.  [Looks  from  one  to  the  other  cmd  then  goes 
towards  the  door,  calling,]  John !  John  ! 

[John  enters  quickly,  followed  more  slowly  and 
with  curiosity  by  Bobby. 

John.  What  is  it  ? 

Hayling.  John,  I'm  losing  my  nerve.  I'm  not 
what  I  was.  She —  [Ee  points  at  Mrs.  Hayling] 
she  frightens  me.  I  don't  understand  her  now.  Is 
she  going  mad  or  am  I  ?  She  wants  to  turn  me  out 
of  the  house. 

John.  Mother? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Yes.    Nothing  else  will  do. 

John.  But,  mother,  how  can  we  ?  What  is  he  to 
do? 

Bobby.  What  is  she  to  do ;  what  are  we  to  do  if  he 
remains  ? 

John.  Silence,  Bobby. 

Hayling.  John,  I've  been  rather  arrogant  and  un- 
reasonable, I  dare  say.  It's  been  an  enormous  strain 
on  me — this  homecoming — and  all  that  went  before. 
I've  lost  my  place  ?  I'm  to  be  thrust  into  the  outer 
darkness  ?  I'm  your  father,  [to  Bobby]  and  yours 
too.  I  insist  on  that.  I'm  that  woman's  husband. 
I  belong  here.  You  can't  get  rid  of  me.  And  my 
suflferings — think  of  my  sufferings.     You've  had  a 
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hard  time  here,  have  you?  You've  pinched  and 
toiled ;  you've  had  the  disgrace  of  a  father  in  jail ; 
it's  been  a  poor  time,  has  it?  But  what  have  I 
endured  ?  All  these  years — every  day — every  day — 
a  man  like  me — I've  endured — endured.  I've  come 
through  it.  All  the  misery  of  the  world  was  on  my 
back.  The  chaplain  there — I  tolerated  him,  for  it 
was  something  to  speak  to  an  educated  man — he 
spoke  to  me  of  the  agony  of  Christ.  I've  suffered. 
To  suffer — to  endure — that's  all  there  was  in  the 
world.  Could  Christ  do  more  ?  I've  done  my  share. 
And  look  at  this  woman  here.  Look  at  my  wife. 
She  sits  like  a  stone.  You're  not  like  that,  John. 
John.  No,  I'm  not  like  that. 

[Bobby  sits  down  limply  at  the  table  a/nd  buries 
his  head  on  his  arms. 

Bobby.  [Sobbing.]  Mother's  right. 

Ha  YLING.  Sit  up,  you  snivelling  dog.  Grimston, 
lend  me  a  sovereign  or  a  fiver  or  something.  I'm 
going  out. 

[Grimston  gives  him  money.     He  node  and 
goes  out. 

John.  Mother 


Grimston.  Not  now.  There's  been  enough  of  this. 
I  talk  as  a  doctor  now.  I  want  your  mother  to  go 
off  to  bed. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Do  you  think  I  can  sleep  ? 

Grimston.  You  must  sleep.  You  must  go  to  bed, 
anyhow. 
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Mrs.  Hayling.  Yes,  I'll  sleep  all  right. 

Geimston.  Now  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mes.  Hayling.  I've  got  some  stuflF. 

Geimston.  What  is  it  ? 

Mes.  Hayhng.  It's  laudanum. 

Geimston.  Yes — yes,  but  that's  dangerous  stuff. 
You  mustn't  be  dosing  yourself  with  that. 

Mes,  Hayling.  IVe  done  it  before.  It  won't  hurt 
me.     We  all  want  sleep. 

Geimston.  How  much  did  you  take  ? 

Mes.  Hayling.  Not  much. 

Geimston.  Will  you  promise  me  to  take  no  more 
than  your  usual  dose  to-night  ? 

Mes.  Hayling.  I'll  promise  nothing,  but  I  shan't 
take  more. 

Geimston.  Ah !  Janet,  that's  almost  like  yourself. 
Now,  look  here.  I'm  coming  in  to-morrow  to  see 
you,  I  can't  stay  now.  We'll  talk  about  this  laudanum 
— yes,  and  anything  else  you  like.  You  lads,  look 
after  her.  Look  after  your  mother.  I  don't  know 
what  to  say.  You're  a  queer  lot.  Janet,  they're 
astonishing  young  people.  I  envy  you,  I  tell  you. 
Good-bye,  good-bye.     I'll  find  my  way  out.    [ffe  goes. 

John.  [Who  has  stood  attentively/  listening  to 
Geimston.]  Mother 

Bobby.  It's  hopeless,  John.  It's  hopeless.  Don't 
torment  her. 

John.  It's  not  hopeless.     You  heard  him  now. 

Bobby.  Oh !  that  talk  of  Christ.  It  was  a  sham. 
It  was  clever  of  him.  Perhaps  he  thought  he  meant 
it.     It's  hopeless. 
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John.  We  must  try.    We  must  keep  on  trying. 

Mother 

Bobby.  It's  hopeless,  John.    It's  hopeless. 

The  Curtain  Falls. 


Scene  II :  The  same  place — midnight  of  the  same  day. 
Rhoda,  John,  Bobby,  and  Blair  are  round  the 
Jire  roasting  chestnuts.     A  half-light. 

Bobby.  "  A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap." 

Rhoda.  "  And  mounch'd  and  mounch'd " 

Blair.  I  can't  stand  those  old  witches.  They're 
like  nothing  at  all. 

Bobby.  They're  an  institution.  You  oughtn't  to 
attack  institutions,  Felix.  A  good  conservative  like 
you. 

Rhoda.  Here's  one,  John. 

John.  Oh !  thanks.  These  chestnuts  were  a  jolly 
good  idea.     They  make  life  seem  real  again. 

Bobby.  'Fore  God  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  chestnut 
and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space  but  that  1 
have  bad  dreams. 

Rhoda,  How  nice  to  hear  Bobby  talking  nonsense 
again. 

Bobby.    Nonsense !     Why !     It's  the  Bard. 

[A  chestnut  hursts  with  a  loud  report. 

Blair.  That's  you  again,  Rhoda.  You  must  prick 
them  or  slit  them. 
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Rhoda.  Did  I  forget  again?  I  can't  remember 
forgetting. 

John.  You're  going  to  have  trouble,  Felix,  when 
you  set  up  house. 

Bobby.  Chestnuts  bursting  all  over  the  place. 

Rhoda.  Where's  the  bag?  Lend  me  your  knife, 
then,  Bobby.  [She  slits  chestnuts  and  places  them  on  the 
bars.]  I  hope  that  noise  won't  bring  mother  down. 

John.  She's  taken  some  laudanum,  I  think. 
Grimston  doesn't  like  it.  He's  coming  in  to- 
morrow. 

Rhoda.  She  wanted  father  to  take  some. 

Bobby.  That's  queer.  I  thought  she  wouldn't 
speak  to  him. 

Rhoda.  She  seemed  to  want  to  make  it  up.  It.  was 
very  strange.     He  was  rather  frightened. 

Blair.  Why? 

John.  We're  roasting  chestnuts  now.  We've  dis- 
missed all  that  from  our  minds. 

Blair.  Hark!  Uogether. 

Bobby.  What's  that?/     ^ 

[They  look  toward  the  door,  and  it  opens  a  little. 
Mrs.  Hayling,  dishevelled,  and  in  dress- 
ing-gownt  etc.,  peers  at  them. 

Rhoda.  Oh,  mother  1     What  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  There  was  a  noise,  a  pistol  shot. 
But  he's  sleeping.  I  thought  it  was  done — done 
already.     He  can  sleep. 

Rhoda.  We're  so  sorry,  mother.  It  was  only  a 
chestnut  bursting.     It  did  make  a  terrible  noise. 

John.  You  thought  what  was  done  ? 
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Mes.  HAYLiNa.  A  chestnut  bursting?  How 
absurd  !     How  very  absurd ! 

Rhoda.  Go  to  bed,  mother,  or  come  and  join  us. 
Come  and  roast  chestnuts. 

Bobby.  Come  on,  mother. 

Mrs.  Haylinq.  You  are  strange  children. 

John.  Come  and  be  strange  with  us. 

B.HODA.  Can't  you  sleep,  mother  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Sleep  !     I  don't  want  to  sleep. 

Rhoda.  Come  upstairs  again. 

Mrs.  Haylixg.  Yes,  I'm  going. 

[She  shakes  herself  free  from  Rhoda,  who  would 
have  gone  with  her,  and  goes  out. 

Bobby.  Now  comes  my  fit  again. 

Rhoda.  Yes,  that  spoils  the  fun. 

Blair.  What  is  it  ?    What's  the  matter  with  her  ? 

Bobby.  Well,  there  are  plenty  of  things  the  matter. 

John.  Yes,  but  there's  something  wrong,  deeply 
wrong.     She  keeps  saying  strange  things. 

Rhoda.  And  what  do  you  think,  John  ?  What  do 
they  point  to  ? 

John.  Let's  go  to  bed.  Oh!  Felix,  I  beg  your 
pardon.     You  haven't  gone. 

Blair.  No,  confound  you,  but  I'm  going.  Good- 
bye. 

John.  No,  don't  go.  Don't  let  us  go  to  bed.  Good 
heavens !  What  is  there  to  get  up  for  in  the  morning  ? 
Let's  prolong  the  night.  Let's  stick  to  the  fire  and 
the  chestnuts.  I  used  to  like  chestnuts.  Let's 
pretend  to  be  jolly. 

Rhoda.  Weren't  we  really  jolly  just  now  ? 
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Bobby.  The  jollity  was  a  bit  tarnished,  I  believe. 
But  don't  go,  Felix. 

Blair.  I'll  stop  if  you  like. 

Bhoda.  I  don't  think  it's  any  good,  Felix. 

John.  No.     Good-bye.     Good  night. 

Blair.  Good  night.  [Blair  and  Bhoda  go  out. 

Bobby.  One  thing,  John.  We  must  have  Rhoda 
married  and  out  of  this. 

John.  I  agree. 

Bobby.  She  seems  no  good  to  mother  now. 

John.  Nobody  is.  [The  front  door  hell  rings. 

Bobby.  Hullo!     What's  that? 

John.  It  can't  be  anything  good. 

Bobby.  Cheer  up !  You  never  know.  It's  some- 
body coming  in. 

[Grimston  enters  with  Rhoda  and  Blair. 

Rhoda.  Of  course  we're  glad  to  see  you  but  why 
have  you  come  ? 

Grimston.  I'm  a  fidgety  old  man.  That's  why. 
Well,  John,  I'm  here  again,  I  was  afraid  you'd  have 
gone  to  bed. 

John.  We've  been  roasting  chestnuts. 

Grimston.  I've  been  feeling  horribly  uneasy  all  the 
evening — about  your  mother.  She's  not  well,  you 
know.  I  thought  I'd  just  come  along  and  see  if  she's 
all  right.     That's  all. 

John.  She's  queer.  We  don't  understand  her. 
But  we're  all  queer. 

Rhoda.  What  are  you  afraid  of  ? 

Grimston.  Well,  it's  rather  absurd  for  a  medical 
man  to  say  that  his  fears  are  undefined. 
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BoBBT.  All  fears  are  undefined. 

Blair.  Good  old  Bobby. 

Bhoda.  Ought  you  to  see  her  ? 

Grimston.  Is  she  asleep  ?    Where's  your  father  ? 

John.  They're  in  different  rooms. 

Grimston.  Ah !     They've  been  gone  long  ? 

Bhoda.  She  was  here  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Bobby.  Somebody's  coming. 

[The  door  opens  suddenly  and  Hayling  appears. 
He  wears  an  old  dressing-gown.  He  glares 
at  the  people  in  the  room,  and  is  listening 
for  sounds  behind  him. 

Bhoda.  What  is  it,  father?!  ^      , 

John.  What  is  it?  J    ^^^     ^' 

Hayling.  I  can't  stay  up  there. 

John.  Why  not  ? 

Hayling.  My  nerves  are  not  what  they  were. 

John.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Hayling.  Is  she  mad  ? 

John.  Tell  us  what  it  is  ? 

Hayling.  She  was  at  me  before  I  went  to  sleep. 
She  wanted  me  to  take  some  stuff.  She  called  it  a 
sleeping  draught. 

John.  Well? 

Hayling.  A  sleeping  draught. 

John.  What  of  that  ? 

Hayling.  If  I  had  taken  it  I  should  have  been  a 
dead  man. 

John.  Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Hayling.  I  woke  up  just  now  and  she  was  watch- 
ing me. 
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Bhoda.  Father,  it's  impossible,  it's  impossible.  You 
shall  not  say  such  things. 
Bobby.  She's  here. 

[Mrs.  Hayling  entert. 

Grimston.  [Goes  fortvard  to  her.]  Now,  what  is  it  ? 
You  ought  to  be  in  bed. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Why  is  he  here  ? 

Hayling.  Who  knows  if  you  don't  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Are  you  afraid  ? 

Hayling.  She  wants  to  murder  me. 

Rhoda.  No,  no. 

Bobby.  By  heavens  ! 

Grimston.  Oh  !  nonsense,  Hayling.  What  are  you 
talking  about  ? 

Hayling.  Why — why  must  I  be  persecuted  like 
this  ?     What  does  it  mean  ? 

Rhoda.  Mother,  come  away  with  me. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  No. 

Hayling.  I  tell  you  she  means  to  murder  me. 

John.  Mother,  would  you — would  you?  What 
is  it? 

Rhoda.  John ! 

Grimston.  Come,  come,  John. 

John.  It's  true.     Let's  face  the  truth. 

Hayling.  She  wanted  me  to  drink  that  stuff — 
why  1  1  can  sleep  well  enough.  She  tried  to  force 
it  on  me.  It  was  ridiculous — preposterous.  I  couldn't 
make  it  out.     Then  I  saw  her  watching  me. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  We  shall  never  have  peace  again 
till  he  is  dead. 
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Rhoda.  Oh!  mother !|^^^^^^^^ 

Bobby.  By  Jove  !        ) 

John.  [Takes  her  by  the  arm.]  It's  horrible,  it's 
horrible,  old  lady.     You  must  be  off  your  head. 

Mrs.  Haylikg.  No,  I've  been  passive  long  enough. 
I've  been  a  cipher  long  enough.  I've  found  some- 
thing  to  do. 

Bobby.  [Aside  to  Blair,  but  his  voice  breaks.]  It's 
— it's  strange,  isn't  it  ? 

John.  What  have  you  found  to  do  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  To  take  him  out  of  your  lives. 

John.  You  would  kill  him  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Yes. 

Hayling.  Do  you  hear  that,  Grimston  ?  She  must 
be  placed  under  restraint.  I'm  not  safe.  Don't  go, 
Grimston.     Something  must  be  done. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  It's  not  for  myself.  I  don't  think 
I  care  about  myself.  I've  hardly  lived  for  many 
years.  I've  been  laid  away  on  a  shelf.  And  I've 
thought  about  the  wickedness  of  things.  It's  not 
murder  if  God  makes  you  his  instrument.  It's  not 
murder  to  save  them  from  their  father. 

John.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Bhoda.  Mother,  you  would  make  us  all  miserable 
for  ever. 

Bobby.  It's  a  deadlock.  And  we've  got  to  go  on 
somehow. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I've  found  something  I  can  do  at 
last,  and  I'll  do  it. 

Hayling.  You  hear !    You  know  what  she  means. 

Grimston.  A  little  common  sense  is  wanted  here. 
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John.  No.  We're  beyond  that.  We  want  some- 
thing bigger  than  that.  By  heaven!  I  believe  it's 
the  chance  of  our  lives. 

Bobby.  [Bitterli/.]  Listen  to  him. 

Rhoda.  Well,  do  listen,  Bobby. 

John.  Let's  simplify  our  problem  a  bit.  Rhoda  is 
out.     She  marries  Felix,  and  lives  happy  ever  after. 

Rhoda.  I  can't.     How  can  I  leave  you  like  this  ? 

John.  Rhoda,  let  us  have  this  one  bit  of  happiness. 
Do  it  for  Bobby  and  me.  It's  unbearable  if  you  don't. 
You  must. 

Bobby.  Yes,  Rhoda,  you  must. 

John.  Then  mother  and  fiather  and  Bobby  and  I 
go  on  together.  We  do  our  best;  we  make  allow- 
ances for  one  another ;  we  patch  things  up.  Mother, 
listen  to  me.  You  can  help  us  now.  Here's  your 
chance.  You  are  not  mad,  but  you  were  going  to  do 
a  mad  thing.  It's  not  madness ;  there's  an  idea  in  it. 
Let's  not  talk  of  it  or,  yes — face  it  out.  You'd  kill 
him.  You'd  kill  our  father.  It  sounds  monstrous.  I 
understand.  Mother,  I  understand.  Thank  God,  you 
are  saved  from  it.  It  would  have  been  a  thousand 
times  worse  for  us.  He  is  our  father.  Nothing  can 
alter  that.  We  can't  cast  him  out ;  we  can't  be  free 
of  him.  Father,  we  don't  want  to,  but  you  must  do 
your  part.  It's — it's — well — to  become  as  a  little  child . 
Oh !  I  know,  Bobby.  I'm  not  a  man  of  the  world. 
This  is  drivelling,  you  think.  It's  not.  What  do 
you  propose  ? 

Bobby.  How  can  they  possibly  live  together  ? 

John.  They've  done  it  all  these  years. 
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Bobby.  Well— but 


John.  It's  their  chance.     It's  their  chance. 

Bobby.  You  would  be  a  great  man,  John,  if  you 
were  not  a  fool.  You  ought  to  be  a  preacher.  You'd 
have  a  great  success  if  you  had  no  facts  before  you. 

John.  Oh !     I  know.     I  know. 

GjiiMSTON.  It's  no  use  you  young  people  talking. 
Ask  your  father  and  mother  if  they  are  ready  to  settle 
down  together. 

John.  Mother 

Blair.  Mrs.  Hayling,  are  you  sure  that  you  are 
thinking  of  them — that  you  want  to  do  this  for  your 
children  ? 

Mrs.  Hayling.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Blatr.  Aren't  you  running  amok*  on  your  own 
account  ?  Aren't  these  your  own  passions  and  resent- 
ments ? 

Rhoda.  Felix ! 

Blair.  Forgive  me ! 

Bobby.  There's  something  in  that. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Yes.     It  gives  me  fresh  life. 

Hayling.  How  beautiful  is  a  mother's  love  ! 

John.  It  is  beautiful — but  it's  perverted,  it's  cor- 
rupted. 

Grimston.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  go  on  discussing 
whether  your  mother  is  to  murder  your  father. 

Hayling.  Don't  leave  us,  Grimston. 

Grimston.  Hayling,  pack  up  your  bag.  You'd 
better  come  with  me  to-night. 

Hayling.  Excellent,  my  dear  fellow,  excellent.  It's 
good  of  you,  it's  very  good  of  you. 
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John.  That's  no  solution. 

Hayling.  I'll  get  ready  at  once. 

[He  goes  up  to  Grimston  and  whisj)ers  and 
then  shambles  otct. 

John.  What  did  he  say  ? 

Grimston.  We  are  to  keep  your  mother  here  till  he 
returns. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  [Laughs.]  Perhaps  I've  done  all 
that's  necessary. 

Bobby.  And  Mr.  Grimston  has  got  a  companion  for 
life. 

Grimston.  Hardly. 

John.  Nothing  is  solved.     Nothing  is  done. 

Blair.  Nothing  can  be  solved. 

Bobby.  You're  right,  Felix.     But  things  peter  out. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  My  children  look  upon  me  as  a 
murderess  now. 

B-HODA.  No,  mother. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  No,  it's  not  to  be,  and  I  shall  settle 
down  into  some  kind  of  death  in  life  again.  The 
chance  has  gone.  I  might  go  up  and  help  him  to  pack 
his  bag  now.  But  I  was  murderous.  I  would  have 
done  it  and  it  made  me  feel  alive.  I  was  almost 
happy ;  it  was  beyond  happiness.  I  had  been  timid 
and  hesitating  all  my  life  in  doing  nothing.  Well? 
it's  over.  You'll  want  me  to  go  away  next.  Who  is 
to  take  me  ? 

John.  We'll  stick  together,  mother, 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Nay,  nay. 

[She  drifts  away  from  him.     John  goes  up  to 
Grimston  and  engages  him  in  conversation, 

H 
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Bhoda  amd  Blair  tcillc  apart,  Bobby  aita 
listlessly.     Presently  Mrs.  Hayling  goes 
out  unobserved. 
John.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  ? 
Grimston.  My  dear  boy,  I  haven't  a  notion. 
John.  No  scheme  ?     No  plan  ? 
Grimston.  Something  has  to  be  done.   I  don't  see  a 
day  in  front. 

John.  It's  good  of  you,  of  course,  but  you're  only 
evading  things.  I  want  to  get  at  our  difficulties.  I 
want  to  face  them. 

Grimston.  There  are   times   when  it's  best  to  do 

nothing,  to  evade  things,  to  wait 

[There  is  a  muffled  sound  and  a  cry. 
Grimston.  What's  that.     Where's  your  mother  ? 
Bobby.  [Starting  up.l  She's  killed  him. 

[They  are  rushing  for  the  door  when  Haylino 
enters. 
John.  Thank  God  !     Oh  !  thank  God ! 

[ffe  would  take  hold  of  his  father,  hut  Hayling 
shakes  him  off  to  strike  at  him. 
Grimston.  What  is  it,  Hayling  ? 
Hayling.  I  told  you  to  keep  her  here. 
Grimston.  Are  you  hurt  ?     What  is  it  ? 
Hayling.    [Trembling.]    There    she   was    when    I 
looked  up.     I  couldn't  stand  it.     My  nerves  are  not 
what  they  were.     Oh  !     Go  to  her,  Grimston.     Go  to 
her.     [Grimston,  Rhoda,  Bobby,  and  Blair  rush  out. 
Hayling.  [ffe  sits  listening.     Presently  he  starts  to 
find  John  beside  him.    He  gets  up  and  shambles  away 
from  him.]     Why  did  you  let  her  come  ?    You  knew 
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I  couldn't  stand  it.  I  went  mad.  I  was  mad.  It 
was  temporary  insanity.  I  was  not  a  responsible 
agent.   And  the  infernal  thing  was  ready  to  my  hand. 

John.  What  thing  ? 

Hayling.  She  can't  be  much  hurt.  She  fell  like — I 
know  it's  brutal,  but  consider  my  position — my  nerves 
— I  was  terrified — terrified,  I  didn't  know  I  was  doing 
it — what  is  it?  Reflex  action.  Oh!  it  was  horrible 
— horrible.  I'm  a  sensitive  man.  I  can't  stand  such 
things.     Why  do  they  happen  to  me  ? 

John.  My  poor  father,  calm  yourself. 

Hayling.  Why  did  they  leave  that  horrible  stone 
club  in  my  room  ? 

John.  Ah !  the  club. 

[Geimston  enters. 

Hayling.  [^agerPi/.]  Well,  Grimston — well  ?  You 
see  how  it  was.  She  would — she  would — nothing 
very  serious  ?     What ! 

Grimston.  She's  dead. 

Hayling.  No,  no !     No,  no,  no ! 

Geimston.  You  killed  her. 

Hayling.  No.  It  was  an  accident.  It  can  be  ex- 
plained. You'll  see  to  that ;  you'll  help  me,  Grimston. 
I'm  an  unfortunate  man.  Oh  !  Poor  girl — poor  girl. 
She's  at  peace.  Think  of  that.  She's  at  peace.  I  did 
it.  Yes.  But  it  can  be  explained  quite  well.  You'll 
help  me. 

Geimston.  Why  should  I  help  you  ? 

Hayling.  You  don't  bear  me  a  grudge,  Grimston. 
In  the  old  days,  I  know,  you — well —  But  you  were 
always  perfectly  decent  about  that.     Ah  !  why  didn't 
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you  marry  her?  It  would  have  been  better  for 
every  one.  You're  the  better  man.  I  acknowledge 
that,  I  admit  it,  Grimston.  She  can't  be  dead.  I 
hardly  touched  her.  Go  back  and  look  at  her.  It's 
impossible. 

Geimston.  Silence,  man. 

Hayling.  Yes,  yes,  John,  I've  suffered  a  great  deal. 

John.  I  know  it,  father.  I'm  sorry  for  you.  My 
poor  father,  my  dear  father,  I'm  sorry,  indeed. 

[He  takes  his  arm  ;  Bhoda,  Bobby,  and  Blair 
come  in.  They  are  all  now  at  a/n  extreme 
tension.  They  a/re  restless^  their  voices 
take  strange  in/lections  and  somstim^ 
break. 

Bobby.  Leave  him,  John.     Damn  it,  come  away. 

Rhoda.  John,  come,  we  want  you. 

John.  I  can't  leave  my  father  just  now. 

Bhoda.  Come  and  help  to  lift  her. 

John.  I  can't  leave  him. 

Blair.  He's  safe  enough.  There's  no  mob  to  tear 
him  in  pieces. 

John.  You  must  not  talk  like  that. 

Bobby.  He's  a  bloody  murderer.  [John  strikes  him 
back-handed  on  the  mouth.]  A  murderer,  a 
murderer. 

Bhoda.  John,  mother's  dead. 

John.  My  father's  living.  He  wants  me.  He 
wants  all  of  us.  This  is  a  living  man — a  miserable 
man.     It's  his  time  of  need. 

Bhoda.  He  killed  her.    He  struck  her  down. 
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John.  He  needs  our  help  now.  Don't  you  feel 
that? 

Rhoda.  Have  you  forgotten  our  mother  ? 

John.  I  shall  think  of  her  by  and  by, 

Blaie.  What  are  you  going  to  do  'i  It's  long  past 
midnight. 

John.  To  do  ? 

Haylino.  Certain  explanations  must  be  made. 

Bobby.  Explanations! 

Hayling.  Grimston  can  give  a  certificate  of  death. 

Bobby.  Listen  to  that. 

John.  What  should  we  do  ? 

Khoda.  Mother  is  lying  there  on  the  floor.  Come, 
Bobby. 

Blair.  Stay  a  moment.  What  are  you  going  to 
do? 

Grimston.  Blair,  you  seem  more  sane  than  the  rest 
of  us.    What  are  we  to  do  ? 

Blair.  I  suppose  the  police  must  be  informed. 

Hayling.  No,  Felix,  no.  It  can  be  explained.  In 
Rhoda's  interest — yours — all  of  us 

Blair.  Dr.  Grimston,  a  certificate  of  death  has 
been  mentioned.     Is  there  any  chance  this  way  ? 

Grimston.  With  what  object  ? 

Hayling.  Why,  Grimston,  don't  you  see 

Blair.  We  wish  to  avoid  the  horrible  scandal,  of 
course. 

Rhoda.  What  does  scandal  matter?  What  a 
trifle ! 

Bobby.  No — the  scandal  is  nothing. 

John.  It's  nothing.     It's  not  the  point. 
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Blair.  What  is  the  point  ? 

John.  To  help  him  !    To  do  what  we  can  for  him. 

Bobby.  Oh! 

Blair.  There  are  certain  difficulties,  but  if  Dr. 
Grimston  will  help 

Rhoda.  Oh  !  Felix — what  can  it  matter  ? 

Grimston.  You  mean  lying  before  a  coroner's  jury  ? 

Blair.  Is  the  Coroner  necessary  ? 

Hayling.  No.  Surely  not.  "We  must  all  tell  the 
same  story. 

John.  You  sicken  me,  father. 

Bobby.  Leave  him,  then. 

Blair.  What  do  you  say,  Dr.  Grimston  ? 

Grimston.  I'm  afraid  it's  impossible. 

John.  It's  better  not. 

Hayling.  Why,  John,  John 

Rhoda.  What  would  she  wish?  What  would 
mother  wish  ? 

Bobby.  She  wished  him  dead. 

Blair.  Better  hush  it  up.  We  must  make  an 
accident  of  it.     Mr.  Hayling,  just  tell  us 

Hayling.  I  can't.     I  can't. 

John.  Father.  Let's  go  and  tell  the  truth.  That's 
best. 

Blair.  Don't  you  see,  Rhoda,  that  he  would  say 
your  mother  tried  to  murder  him  ? 

Rhoda.  And  it's  true. 

John.  Perhaps  they  won't  be  very  hard  on  you, 
father,  when  the  truth  is  known.     Come  with  me. 

Hayling.  I  can't  bear  to  go  to  prison  again.  I 
can't  bear  it.     Rhoda,  would  you  betray  me  ? 
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Ehoda.  I  care  nothing  about  you. 
Haylinq.  Bobby? 
Bobby.  Go  to  hell, 

John.  You're  pitiless.    You're  worse  than  he. 
Rhoda.  Let  us  go  back  to  mother. 
Bobby,  [Pointing  at  John.]  He  hasn't  seen  her. 
John,  come  and  see  her. 

John.  I  mustn't  see  her  yet. 
Blair.  Mr.  Hayling,  they're  ready  to  screen  you. 
Let's  make  up  a  tale. 

Hayling.  John,  you'll  stand  by  me. 
John.  If  we  are  to  lie  and  scheme  to  get  you  off, 
I'llj  do  my  part  with  the  rest,  I  suppose.     But  I'll 
never  want  to  see  you  again. 

Bobby.  Come  with  us.     Don't  leave  us  now,  John. 
Hayling,  John,  you  must  stick  to  me.    You're  the 
only  one — I'm  hardly  used.    I'm  wronged,  I'm  deeply 
wronged. 

John.  If  I  could  go  to  jail  with  you,  I  would. 
Hayling.  What  must  I  do  if  you  desert  me  ? 
John.  I  was  never  so  close  to  you.     I  never  pitied 
you — I  never  loved  you  so  much. 

Hayling.  But  I  killed  her — horribly,  brutally.     I 
can  never  be  the  same  again. 
John.  Come  with  me. 
Hayling.  I  was  not  responsible,  John.     I  am  not 

that  kind — mtirderers 

John.  You  were  a  terrified  child. 

Hayling.  Why  are  you  different  from  the  others  ? 

Bobby.  He  hasn't  seen  her. 

Hayling.  [Clutches  John.]   Don't  go.     Stay  with 
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me.     I'll  do   what  you   please.     I'll  do  what  you 
tell  me. 

John,  We'll  go  together  now. 

Haylinq.  But  you  can't  stay  with  me.  You  can't 
be  with  me — to-night. 

John.  I'll  be  with  you  when  I  can;  I'll  think  of 
you.     I'll  wait  for  you. 

Hayling.  How  can  you?  How  can  you  think 
kindly  of  me  after  what  I've  done  ?  What's  the  good 
of  it?     I  don't  understand  what  you  mean. 

John.  My  dear  father,  we  are  friends  now,  we  are 
friends  at  last. 

Hayling.  I'll  go  with  you,  John.  You're  every- 
thing I've  got  in  the  world  now.  But  there's  some- 
thing foolish  about  you.  [He  points  to  Khoda  and 
Bobby.J  They're  right. 

John.  [To  Rhoda  and  Bobby.]  Can  you  say  a  word 
to  him  before  we  go  ? 

[Thei/  all  stand  silent,  John  takes  his  father's 
arm,  and  they  walk  out  together  slowly. 
Blair  toitches  Rhoda's  arm. 

Rhoda.  Don't  trouble  me,  Felix.     Come,  Bobby. 

Bobby.  [He  watches  his  father  and  John  go  out.] 
I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

Rhoda.  Come.  [I^hey  go  out  together. 

Blair.  Why  did  she  repulse  me  ? 

Grimston.  We  are  outside,  we  are  not  of  the 
family. 

Blair.  Dr.  Grimston,  why  is  hell  let  loose  like 
this  ?    Why  do  all  these  miseries  come  to  them  ? 

Grimston.  [Partly  to  himself]  And  yet — she's  at 
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rest — she's  at  rest.     And  he's  broken.     So  it  should 
be. 

Blaie.  But  Rhoda — and  Bobby  and  John  ? 
Grimston.  Ah !  they're  young  and  strong  and  full 
of  passion  yet. 

[Grimston  takes  Blair's  arw,  and  as  they  follow 
Khoda  and  Bobby 


The  Curtain  Falls. 


THE  STRICKLANDS 

A   PLAY   IN  THREE  ACTS 


CHARACTERS 

Mrs.  Strickland,  a  widow 

Helen  Strickland,  her  da'ughter 

Robert  Strickland  1 , 

>ner  sons 
Gerald  Strickland  j 

Georgiana  South 

The  three  Acts  are  all  in  one  Scene — the  living-room  in  a  small 
house  in  the  country.  About  a  fortnight  elapses  between  the 
first  Act  and  the  second,  and  aboxit  two  years  between  the 
second  a/nd  third 


ACT  I 

The  living-room  in  a  small  house  in  the  country.  It  is 
well  and  simply  furnished.  There  is  a  door  into 
the  garden  at  the  hack  and  another — to  the  rest  of 
the  house — to  the  spectator's  left.  There  are 
pictures,  hooks,  and  signs  of  women's  occupations. 
Mrs.  Strickland  sits  at  a  tahle  sewing.  She  drops 
her  sewing  on  her  lap  and  takes  up  a  Bradshaw. 
As  she  turns  over  the  leaves  Helen  enters  from  the 
garden  without  hat  and  carrying  a  hook,  in  which 
she  keeps  her  place  with  her  fingers.  It  is  after- 
noon in  early  summer.  Mrs.  Strickland  is 
elderly  and  handsome  ;  some  temporary  nervous- 
ness ohscures  an  expression  usually  sedate.  Helen 
is  a  heautiful,  homely  young  woman,  plainly  and 
freshly  dressed.     She  is  a  little  nervous,  too. 

Helen.  Now,  mother,  put  that  Bradshaw  away. 
"You  might  be  learning  it  by  heart, 

Mrs.  Strickland.  No  ;  but  it  just  occurred  to  me 
that  Robert  might  possibly  have  lunched  at  South- 
ampton before  he  started. 

Helen.  I  say  he'll  be  here  in  half  an  hour ;  but  he 
ought  to  let  us  know. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  He  might  have  made  his  tele- 
gram more  explicit. 
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Helex.  That  wouldn't  be  like  Robert  unless 

Mes.  Strickland.  Unless  what  ? 

Helen.  Oh  !  It's  abominable  of  me.  I  was  going 
to  say — unless  he  had  something  to  gain  by  it. 

Mrs.  Strickland,  You  mustn't  say  such  things — 
nor  think  them. 

Helen.  I  know  we  must  give  him  a  chance. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Give  him  a  chance,  my  dear  ? 

Helen.  Yes,  mother.  Don't  let's  pretend  that 
he's  behaved  decently  to  you  or  to  any  of  us. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  You  won't  let  him  see  anything 
when  he  comes. 

Helen.  Yes.  that's  it.  We  must  be  motherly  to 
our  long-lost  son,  and  then  he  assumes  that  it's  all 
right  and  that  a  casual  explanation  will  do.  It  won't. 
Oh !  don't  be  afraid,  mother.  I'll  be  quite  nice  when 
he  comes  and  kiss  him  and  all  that.  He's  got  to  talk 
to  me  afterwards  though. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Men  don't  like  writing  letters. 

Helen.  Yes,  they're  selfish  beasts. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Now,  now,  Helen 

Helen.  Oh!  I'm  sorry,  mother.  That's  just  an 
ugly  little  bit  of  suffragism.  Stupid,  too.  I'm 
frightfully  excited  about  Robert's  coming,  really. 
He'll  get  round  us ;  he'll  charm  us  ;  and  I'm  resent- 
ing it  beforehand. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  He  may  have  changed.  He 
may  be  very  difierent.  Six  years  is  a  long  time  and 
he's  had  some  hard  experiences.  It  must  be  a  dread- 
ful place.  He'll  be  glad  to  get  home.  Helen,  I 
think    sometimes    that    he's    coming   because    he's 
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changed.     He  wants  us.     I  feel  as  though  he  were 
going  to  be  a  little  boy  again.     And  yet  I'm  afraid. 

Helen.  Oh,  yes,  let's  hope.  But  you  mustn't  be 
disappointed.  Why!  he  can't  be  improved.  What 
he  was  is  the  best  he  can  be.  All  those  years  on  a 
rubber  plantation  driving  slaves !  They  are  slaves. 
I  don't  think  he  dare  write  home ;  I  don't  think  he 
could.  And  now  he's  a  rich  man,  he  says.  Mother, 
there's  a  strange  rich  relation  coming  to  visit  us  and 
we're  all  in  a — in  a  perturbation  about  it.  I  say 
what  comes  into  my  head.  I'm  selfish  too.  But 
mother,  mother — I've  always  talked  like  that  to  you. 
That's  the  only  way.  If  I  don't  do  that  we  become 
strangers. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  I'm  not  afraid  of  anything  you 
say.     It's  better  said.     And  soon  you'll  have  to  go. 

Helen.  To  New  Zealand  ?  Tom  must  wait.  Or 
you'll  have  to  go  too. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Well,  one  thing  drives  out 
another.     Where's  Gerald  ? 

Helen.  He's  in  the  garden.  He  was  at  the  gate 
looking  down  the  road, 

Mrs.  Strickland.  For  Robert  ? 

Helen.  Or  for  Georgie. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Yes,  yes.  [Gerald  enters. 

Helen.  A  watched  pot  never  boils. 

Gerald.  Just  what  I  said  to  myself. 

Helen.  But  which  pot  were  you  watching  ? 

Gerald.  Ah  !  Yes.     Robert's  coming,  isn't  he  ? 

Helen.  Don't  quarrel  with  him.  Poor  old  mother 
won't  like  it,  will  you  ? 

I 
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Mes.  Strickland.  A  little  of  it  would  be  like  old 
times. 

Gbbald.  We  were  young  savages.  Twin  brothers, 
too.  Don't  fear,  mother — we  shall  be  like  brothers  ; 
we  shall  be  brothers.  I  don't  say  we  shall  never 
disagree. 

HrxEN.  Why  should  you  agree  any  better  than  you 
did? 

Gerald.  Can  you  conceive  a  reason,  Helen.  [They 
are  silent,  looking  intently  at  him  as  he  paiosea  and 
resumes.]  You've  not  seen  Forbes  Robertson  play 
Romeo,  mother.  You  did,  Helen.  You  remember 
the  quarrel.  Tybalt  wanted  him  to  fight  and  he 
wouldn't.  Why,  he  had  Juliet !  He  couldn't  quarrel. 
He  was  suffused,  he  was  exalted,  his  head  was  among 
the  stars.  [Gerald  paces  the  length  of  the  room  declaim- 
ing very  gently] 

"  I  do  protest,  I  never  injured  thee ; 
But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canst  devise 
Till  thou  shalt  know  the  reason  of  my  love." 

[He  turns  to  face  them.]  I'm  like  that. 

Helen.  He  killed  Tybalt. 

Gerald.  Yes.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  shall  kill 
Robert. 

Helen.  It's  a  noble  compliment  to  Georgie,  any- 
how. 

Gerald.  And  why  not  ?    Isn't  she  noble  ? 

Helen.  I  don't  know. 

Gerald.  Mother? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  I  don't  know,  dear. 
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Gerald.  And  I  don't  know.  So  why  should  you  ? 
You're  generous,  both  of  you.     You've  accepted  her. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  And  we're  not  going  back  on 
her. 

Helen.  I  admire  her  very  much,  Gerald. 

Gerald.  Admire.  Yes.  The  idea  of  her  is  tre- 
mendous. Even  you  see  that.  You  hate  her,  of 
course. 

Helen.  I  don't,  I  don't,  Gerald. 

Gerald.  Do  you  think  her  a  nice  girl,  mother  ? 

Helen.  Don't  talk  to  mother  as  if  she  were  a 
baby. 

Gerald.  Well,  do  you  like  her,  mother  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  She  baffles  me  a  little,  dear,  but 
you  know  best.  You've  been  a  good  boy,  a  quiet,  good 
boy — I've  always  trusted  you.  You  don't — fall  in 
love — lightly. 

Gerald.  Lightly?    No. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  We  shall  see  her  as  you  see  her. 
We  shall  see  her  through  your  eyes. 

Gerald,  Ah  !     But  that's  no  use,  no  use. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  What  do  you  want  ? 

Gerald.  I  want  impossibilities.  I  want  you  to  be 
sure  where  I'm  not  sure  myself.  I  don't  know  much 
about  Georgia.  I  think  I  don't  like  a  good  deal  of 
what  I  know.  It's  not  fair  to  say  so ;  it  isn't  fair. 
And  yet  I  think  it's  true.  I'm  intoxicated  I  suppose. 
And  I  can  see  her  as  clearly  and  critically  as  you 
do.  I  can  see  the  little  coarsenesses ;  yes,  there  have 
been  times  when  I  seemed  to  see  an  ignominious 
little  soul.     There's  more  than  that.     That's  not  all. 
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Ah !  she  can  be  compassionate.  I'm  small  beside 
her.     She  pitied  me. 

Helen.  Why? 

Gerald.  I  am  pitiful.  I'm  weak  and  ineflfectual. 
She  makes  me  strong.  Don't  think,  mother,  that  this 
is  just  a  sensual  attraction.  It's  an  adventure — an 
adventure  of  the  spirit.  I  may  come  to  wreck,  but  if 
you're  safe  there's  no  adventure. 

Helen,  And  she  may  come  to  wreck. 

Gerald.  Ah  !  But  she  has  courage.  She's  adven- 
turing too.  You  really  consider  me  a  safe,  cautious 
person,  mother? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  You  think  her  mean  ?  You  said 
ignominious. 

Helen.  He  says  too  much. 

Gerald.  She's  many  things.  She's  what  I  make 
her.  She's  a  noble  creature.  She's  a  soul  to  be  saved. 
Not  the  parson's  way.  Isn't  it  rather  a  poor  sport  to 
save  souls  when  you're  safe  in  the  pulpit  ?  I'm  in 
the  flood. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  It  sounds  a  little  melodramatic, 
dear. 

Gerald.  Well,  then,  that's  my  fault.  It's  deadly 
earnest.     I  make  it  seem  a  bit  florid. 

Helen.  She  makes  it  so. 

Gerald.  What? 

Helen.  She's  a  bit  florid. 

Gerald.  [Passionately.]  That's  cruel.  Oh  !  that's 
cruel  of  you. 

Helen.  Is  it  true  ? 

Gerald.  Of  course.    That's  it. 
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Helen.  "Well,  if  it's  in  your  mind  too 

Gerald.  But  to  speak — to  say  it 

Helen.  Are  you  weighing  all  the  words  you  say  to 
mother  and  me  ? 

Gerald.  I've  some  sort  of  intention. 

Helen.  What  is  it  ? 

Gerald.  To  make  you  understand  that  I  won't  give 
her  up.  Mother  says  that  she  won't  go  back  on  her,  but 
I  know  what  you  want.  I  tell  you  the  worst  I  know 
or  think  because  then  you'll  understand. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Have  we  ever  asked  you  to  give 
her  up  ? 

Gkrald.  You  ask  it  at  every  hour  of  the  day.  Poor 
old  dear !  You  look  at  me  with  beseeching  eyes.  It 
isn't  that  I'm  stupid  or  callous,  I'm  extraordinarily 
happy,  and  I'm  suffering  all  sorts  of  things.  I  know 
I  owe  something  to  you,  mother. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  You  only  owe  it  to  me  that  you 
should  think  of  what  you're  doing,  that  you  should 
reason.     You  can't  pray. 

Gerald.  If  I  were  religious  through  and  through 
and  spent  a  year  praying  and  fasting  I  should  do  it 
at  the  end.  I'd  marry  her.  But  reasonably,  mother 
— let's  be  reasonable — would  you  have  me  give  her 
up  ?  Why  ?  How  are  such  things  done  ?  Must  I 
go  to  her  and  say  that  I've  cooled  when  I  haven't,  or 
must  I  tell  her  that  it's  all  strange  and  dangerous 
and  that  I  daren't.  Why !  the  poor  girl's  alone. 
Her  people  don't  count.  You  see  I've  thought  of 
these  things.     I've  reasoned  in  a  fashion. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Will  she  help  you  in  your  work  ? 
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Geeald.  Oh !  yes !  You  have  me  every  way.  She 
cares  nothing  for  my  work. 

Helen.  And  you  don't  care  much  for  it. 

Gerald.  Not  so  much  now. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Gerald,  what  you  say  is  true. 
I've  opposed  it.  [She  looks  at  Helen.]  We've  opposed 
it.     We  won't  any  more. 

Helen.  No  Gerald. 

Gerald.  I  suppose  that  ought  to  make  me  happy. 
And  I'm  grateful.  I'm  grateful  to  you  both.  You're 
astonishingly  good  about  it.  She'd  like  you  if  you'd 
let  her. 

[He  has  his  hack  to  the  garden  entra/nce  when 
Georgiana  radiantly  appears  there.  Helen 
sees  her  first  and  goes  quickly  to  her  with 
cordial  greeting. 

Helen.  Hullo  !  Georgie.  Come  on.  We  were  just 
talking  about  you. 

Georgie.  [She^s  a  brave,  handsome  creature  of  rather 
high  colourings  and  with  a  good  deal  of  what  is  called 
animal  spirits.  So  her  wit  lacks  discretion  and  her 
abounding  egoism  makes  her  less  than  sensitive  to  the 
feelings  of  others.]  1  thought  for  a  moment  you  were 
going  to  kiss  me. 

Helen.  And  I  will.  [She  does  it  gallantly. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Come  and  kiss  me,  my  dear. 

Georgie.  Holy  Moses ! 

Gerald.  Damnation! 

Georgie.  For  shame,  Gerald !  What's  the 
matter  ? 

Gerald.  Why  do  you  use  such  horrible  expres- 
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sions  ?    And  at  such  a  time,  too,  when  we  were  all 
getting  human. 

Helen.  Never  mind,  Georgie.  He's  just  a  finicking 
literary  man. 

Georgie.  Why !  You  swore.  You  swore  before 
your  mother. 

Gerald.  Swore!  I  used  a  natural,  ordinary  ex- 
pression.    I  said  what  I  felt. 

Georgie.  /  used  a  natural,  ordinary  expression. 
And  then  you  swear  at  me. 

Gerald.  I   beg  your  pardon.      But  it  wasn't  a 
natural  expression.     That's  what  I  object  to. 
Georgie.  It  was  natural  to  me. 
Gerald.  It  was  facetious  and  artificial.     It  was 
horribly  rough  and  crude. 

Helen.  He's  paying  you  subtle  compliments, 
Georgie.  He  wants  everything  you  say  to  be  as 
beautiful  as  you  are. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  And  you  haven't  kissed  me  yet, 
my  dear. 

[Georgie  hesitates  and  then  goes  to  Mrs. 
Strickland  with  sullen  submission.  Mrs. 
Strickland  pulls  her  down  upon  the  sofa 
where  she  is  sitting  and  embraces  her. 
Georgie  resists  at  first,  then  yields  and 
sobs  gently  on  Mrs.  Strickland's  breast. 
The  others  look  on  silently  for  a  short 
time. 
Gerald.  I'm  entirely  in  the  wrong.  I'm  an  irrit- 
able brute, 

Georgie.  [Gently    disengaging    herself.']    No    you 
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aren't.  And  I  know  it's  not  fair  of  me  to  cry.  It 
was  your  mother.  It  made  me  feel  soft.  I  know  it 
was  wrong  to  say  "  Holy  Moses."  Somehow  it  came 
out. 

Helen.  Oh !     You're  generous. 

Gerald.  She  is  generous.  That's  it.  She's 
generous.     Beautiful  and  generous. 

Georgie.  [Looking  at  him  from  the  sofa  where  the 
still  sits,  hut  disengaged  from  Mrs.  Strickland.]  And 
that's  all  ? 

Gerald.  It's  a  great  deal. 

Helen.  Don't  monopolize  the  virtues,  Georgie. 
Let  us  quiet  people  have  something  of  our  own, 

Georgie.  Oh !  but  you're  beautiful,  and  your 
mother — look  at  your  mother.  And  generous  ?  Of 
course  you  don't  show  anything.  You  wouldn't  let 
your  virtues  be  seen.  Mighty  superior.  But  I  don't 
want  to  be  nasty. 

Gerald.  You  couldn't  be  if  you  tried. 

Georgie.  Going  to  make  it  up  ? 

Gerald.  You're  not  angry  with  me  ? 

Georgie.  No.  I  don't  think  it  makes  one  angry 
to  see  things  a  bit  clearer. 

Gerald.  Don't  let's  be  too  clear. 

Georgie.  You  want  to  keep  on  being  deluded  ? 

Gerald.  She's  clever,  isn't  she,  mother  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Another  virtue  for  you, 
Georgie. 

Georgie.  He's  thinking  that  he  mustn't  go  too 
deep  into  me.  I  wish  he  wasn't  a  literary  man. 
I'm  afraid  when  his  eye's  on  me. 
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Gerald.  Now,  now,  now!  The  thing  is  to  go 
deep  and  not  to  see  quite  clearly. 

Helen.  He's  getting  harmless  now.  He's  going 
to  define  literature  and  art  for  us. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  We're  waiting  for  our  other 
boy,  Georgie. 

Helen.  He  may  be  here  soon. 

Georgie.  Oh,  yes !  [To  Gerald.]  And  why  haven't 
you  gone  to  meet  him  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  We're  not  sure  about  his  train. 

Georgie.  But  he's  been  away  for  years,  hasn't  he  ? 

Gerald.  I  might  have  missed  you. 

Georgie.  But  he's  your  brother.  You  ought  to 
have  gone. 

Gerald.  I  know  I  ought. 

Georgie.  It's  worse  than  *'  Holy  Moses." 

Helen.  And  I  ought  to  have  gone — even  on  the 
chance. 

Georgie.  I  wonder  why  you  didn't. 

Helen.  I'm  just  nursing  a  bit  of  resentment.  You 
would  have  been  more  generous. 

Gerald.  I  wonder  how  you'll  get  on  with  him  ? 

Helen.  She'll  get  on  with  anybody. 

Georgie.  [Lightly.]  Except  Gerald.  He  doesn't 
appreciate  me. 

Gerald.  I  think  you're  an  angel. 

Georgie.  Not  so  bad  as  that. 

Gerald.  I  like  my  angels  with  a  bit  of  devil  in 
them. 

Georgie.  He's  rich,  isn't  he  ? 

Helen.  Robert  ?     It  seems  so. 
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Gerald.  Well,  Georgie,  that's  one  danger  you'll 
escape  with  me. 

GBORaiE,  You'll  never  be  rich  ? 

Gerald.  Do  you  want  me  to  be  ? 

Georgie.  Well,  why  not  ? 

Helen.  Don't  get  too  noble,  Gerald. 

Gerald.  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  get  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle 

Georgie.  Well?     What? 

Gerald.  Than  for  a  self-respecting  literary  man  to 
make  a  pile  of  money. 

Georgie.  Stuff! 

Helen.  [Eapidly.]  Yes,  I'm  sure  it's  stuff,  Georgie. 
He's  going  to  make  a  fortune  out  of  his  next  book. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  And  it's  dedicated  to  you. 

Georgie.  Yes,  I  know.  What  does  dedicate  mean  ? 
How  is  it  dedicated  to  me  ?  Is  it  about  me  ?  Is  it 
my  sort  ?  I've  inspired  it,  have  I  ?  Write  something 
that  you'll  sell  a  million  of,  and  give  me  the  money. 

Helen.  Now,  don't  get  exasperated. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  [Sententiousli/f  and  yet  humor- 
ously.] Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  my  dear. 

Georgie.  It's  a  root  we  have  to  live  on. 

Gerald.  Only  savages. 

Georgie.  Don't  vex  me,  Gerald. 

Helen.  You're  a  fiery  young  person. 

Georgie.  Oh !  Helen,  we're  all  wrong.  I'm  hope- 
less. 

Helen.  I  never  liked  you  so  much. 

Georgie.  Helen.  Oh  !  Helen.  [She  turns  away  in 
agitation. 
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Helen.  I've  been  a  brute  to  you — a  cold  brute. 
Mrs.   Strickland.    Everything  is  coming  right, 
Georgia. 

Georqie.    I  think  you're  frightfully — frightfully 
kind. 

Helen.    Don't   say   frightfully ;    it's  painful  for 
Gerald. 
Gerald.  No,  I  like  it. 
Mrs.  Strickland.  What's  that  ? 

[A  pause  as  they  listen.    Robert  enters  through 

garden    door,    doffing    and     waving    his 

Panama  straw  hat.     He  is  dressed  in  light 

clothes.     He  is  larger  and  stronger  than 

Gerald,   more    assured,  more  habitually 

lively.      His  face   is    bronzed.      He    can 

relapse   to   something  heavy  and   morose. 

Georgie  has  tu/rned   amd  walked   a  few 

paces  towards  the  door,  so  that  they  face 

one  another  at  close  quarters.     He  throws 

down  his  hat  and  stands  with  arms  out' 

spread  as  though  he  would  embrace  her. 

Robert.  It's   not   Helen ;    it's   certainly   not  my 

mother ;  but  what  a  delightful  home-coming  ! 

Georgie.  \In  confusion.']  There's  your  mother. 

Robert.  [^Turning  away  with  a  shade  of  relu^jtance.] 

Ah  !  mother.     [They  embrace  passionately.     He  holds 

her  off  to  look  at  her  with  affection.]     You're  just  as 

you  were.     You're  as  good  as  ever.     You  make  me 

wish  I'd  never  gone  away. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  But  you're  back. 

Robert.    I'm   back.    Helen!      \Their  embrace  is 
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almost  cordial.]  Well,  Gerald.  [They  shake  hamle.] 
Why  didn't  you  come  to  meet  me  ? 

Gerald.  You  didn't  say  the  train. 

Robert.  Didn't  I  ?  Fellow  of  the  name  of  Brad- 
shaw  ought  to  have  told  you.  I  looked  along  the 
platform — well,  never  mind.  My  traps  are  on  the 
way — I  thought  I'd  walk.  [Georgie  has  kept  in  the 
background.  Robert  turns  tovja/rds  h&r  and  continues.'] 
And  now  we  come  to 

Mrs.  Strickland,  This  is  Georgie,  Robert. 

Robert.  Georgie?  Oh,  yes.  You  seem  to  have 
got  into  frocks,  Georgie. 

Georgie.  Here's  some  one  who  will  appreciate  my 
jokes. 

Robert.  But  Georgie  isn't — who  is  Georgie  ? 

Helen.  Can  you  really  have  forgotten  that, 
Robert  ? 

Mrs,  Strickland.  This  is  Gerald's  Georgie. 

Helen.  We  told  you  all  about  it. 

Robert.  Did  you?  I  don't  seem  to  have  heard 
much  about  her. 

Georgie.  They  wouldn't  write — much  about  me. 

Robert.  Why  not  ? 

Helen.  [7'o  Georgie.]  Now,  don't  be  nasty, 

Georgie.  I  forgot. 

Robert.  Well,  /  shan't  forget  again.  [To  Georgie.] 
And  so  you're  staying  here  ? 

Georgie.  Down  the  lane.     Not  far  away. 

Robert.  You're  alone  there  ? 

Georgie.  Yes. 

Robert.  Queer  arrangement;    but  I  suppose  it's 
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not  my  business.     Mayn't  I  go  out  and  let  Miss — 
Miss  Georgie  come  here  ? 

Gerald.  Don't  come  plunging  in,  Robert — as  you 
say,  it's  not  your  business. 

Robert.  No.  Well,  Georgie — may  I  call  you  so  ? 
— am  I  horribly  cheeky  ? — you've  heard  all  about 
me,  I  dare  say.  You've  come  in  for  the  prodigal's 
return. 

Georgie.  But  you're  not  a  genuine  prodigal. 

Robert.  So  there's  no  fatted  calf.  Mother's  glad 
to  see  me,  though.     Aren't  you,  mother  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  I  am,  my  dear  boy. 

Robert.  I've  sometimes  thought  of  you,  though  I 
didn't  write.  It's  different  out  there.  The  thing 
gets  hold  of  you,  or  it  doesn't.     It  got  hold  of  me. 

Georgie.  And  you  got  hold  of  it. 

Robert.  You  mean  ? 

Georgie.  You've  made  yourself  rich,  haven't 
you? 

Robert.  Pretty  well.  I've  not  quite  done  yet. 
Have  you  made  yourself  rich,  Gerald  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Gerald  has  just  had  an  article 
in  the  Qvurterly  Review. 

Helen.  The  English  Review,  mother. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Yes,  of  course. 

Robert.  Really !   Never  heard  of  it.  \To  Georgie.]- 
Do  you  read  it  ? 

Georgie.  Sometimes.     No ;  but  I  read  his  thing. 

Robert.  What  is  it  about  ? 

Georgie.  What  is  it,  Gerald  ?  The  influence  of 
the  romantic  movement 
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Gerald.  [Interrupting.]  Oh!  What  does  it 
matter  ?     He  thinks  the  whole  thing  ridiculous. 

Robert.  No,  no.  It's  queer  though,  to  come  home 
and  find  you  just  where  you  were. 

Gerald.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Robert.  Well,  when  I  went  away  you  were  bother- 
ing  yourself  about  this  magazine  and  that,  and 
whether  they  would  or  they  wouldn't,  and — but 
perhaps  you  are  making  a  big  income  ? 

Helen.  Really,  Robert 

Robert.  Oh !  I'm  sorry.  But  this  is  the  kind  of 
thing  I  want  to  know.     Miss — Miss — Georgie 

Georgie.  South. 

Robert.  South  ?    Georgie  South  ? 

Georqie.  Georgiana. 

Robert.  Splendid. 

Mrs.  Stricklaot).  When  did  you  have  a  meal, 
dear? 

Robert.  All  right,  I've  lunched.  [To  Georgie.] 
You'll  think  I'm  a  boor,  but  I've  been  in  a  place 
where  you  ask  when  you  want  to  know.  I'm  capable 
of  asking  your  income.     Love  in  a  cottage  ?     What  ? 

Helen.     You're  a  savage,  Robert. 

Robert.  Yes,  I've  no  business  among  you  literary 
folk.  You'll  post  me  up  in  the  latest  poets.  Miss 
South? 

Georgie.  Bless  you !  I  know  nothing  about  them. 

Robert.  What !  Gerald  ? 

Gerald.  Oh  !  don't  be  an  ass. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Gerald  !  Gerald ! 

Robert.  Ah!  we  used  to  quarrel  like  the  devil. 
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You'll  take  my  part,  Georgie  ?  It  would  spoil  my 
fun  if  you  were  on  his  side. 

Georgie,  But,  of  course,  I'm  on  his  side. 

Robert.  But  what  about  justice  ?  If  he  should 
be  in  the  wrong ! 

Georgie.  What  does  that  matter  ? 

Robert.  By  Jove.  That's  the  spirit.  I  admire 
you.  Mustn't  I  say  so,  Gerald  ?  Mustn't  I  show  it  ? 
Don't  look  surly.  You're  lucky.  I  went  away  and 
worked  like  a  hero — like  a  hero,  Miss  South  ; — I've 
done  all  sorts  of  things.  It's  a  better  plan  just  to 
stay  at  home  and  be  lucky.     I  see  that  now. 

Helen.  You've  a  reckless  way  of  talking,  Robert. 
Mother,  just  sit  on  him  a  little.  He's  too  bumptious 
for  anything. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Well,  Robert,  now  give  us  some 
news. 

Robert.  News  ?     I've  no  news. 

Helen.  You  must  be  able  to  tell  us  something  of 
your  life  out  there. 

Robert.  No,  I  think  not. 

Helen.  But,  Robert,  all  sorts  of  strange  things  are 
in  your  mind  that  we  want  to  know  about.  You  must 
talk  now  you've  come  home. 

Robert.  [Gloomily.]  You  won't  know  what's  in  my 
mind — you  wouldn't  like  it. 

Gerald.  It's  a  devilish  place  out  there,  isn't  it  ? 

Robert.  [With  a  quick  glance  at  Qeohqie.]  No,  not 
at  all. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Well,  my  boy,  we  won't  press 
you  now. 
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Robert.  [Briskly.]  I  tell  you  what,  mother,  I've 
brought  some  presents. 

Helen.  Presents  ?     Hurrah  ! 

Robert.  Wait,  I'll  get  them.      But  my  luggage 
hasn't  come. 

Gerald.  I  heard  the  cart  come  up.     I  think  you'll 
find  it  in  the  hall  or  somewhere. 

Robert.  I  know  where  some  of  the  things  are.     I 
won't  be  a  minute. 

[He  goes  out,  taking  his  keys  out  of  his  pocket  as 
he  leaves  the  room.    There  is  a  short  silence. 

Georgie.  He's  older  than  you,  Gerald  ? 

Geraxd.  Half  an  hour. 

Georgie.    Twins!     Oh!    did   you  tell   me?     How 
different  you  are ! 

Helek.    Twins  always  are.      In   their   minds  at 
least. 

Mrs.  Stricklaih).  You  must  come  and  stay  with 
us  now,  Georgie.  I  think  we  can  squeeze  you  in. 

Helen.  Yes,  do. 

Gerald.  Hadn't  you  better  wait  till  Robert's  gone, 
now. 

Helen.  Why? 

Mrs.  Sthickland.  That  would  be  a  long  time,  I 
hope. 

Gerald.  He  won't  stay  here  long. 

Georgie.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  He  has  come  a  long  way  to  see 
us. 

Gerald.  Only  from  London,  mother. 

Helen.  What  do  you  mean  ?] 
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Gerald.  Perhaps  I'm  wrong.  I  saw  something  in 
the  paper  about  his  company.  I  think  he's  come  over 
to  see  the  board. 

Geoeqib.    What  is  he  ?    The  chairman  ? 

Gerald.  Something  above  the  chairman,  I  think. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  He's  changed.  He's  greatly 
changed. 

Georgie.  It's  an  unhealthy  country  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Not  where  he  is.  No.  And  I 
think  he's  a  good  deal  in  the  town. 

Georgie.  What  town  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Mtambo.  It's  the  port  that  the 
rubber  comes  to. 

Gerald.  It's  all  horrible.     Don't  let's  talk  of  it. 

Georgie.  What  nonsense,  Gerald.  What  do  you 
mean? 

Gerald.  There's  nothing  more  horrible  in  the 
world  than  rubber.  It's  obscene  stuff.  It's  like  flesh. 
It's  the  flesh  of  devils. 

Helen.  Steady,  steady,  Gerald, 

Georgie.  Whatever  does  he  mean  ? 

Helen.  He's  a  literary  man.  They  think  it's  a 
reproach  to  be  quite  sane. 

Georgie.  I  thought  he  was  sane  at  least. 

Gerald.  Don't  be  vexed  with  me.  I'm  put  off 
a  little  because  Robert  seems  so  beastly  successful. 
It's  mean.  You  don't  mind  my  sticking  in  one  place, 
do  you  ? 

Gborgie.  I  don't  see  why  you  should. 

Helen.  Poor  Gerald's  afraid  you'll  want  him  to  get 
rich. 

K 
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GiJORGiE.  I  do  want  him  to. 

Helen.  Oh,  but  he'd  be  quite  a  diflterent  person. 

Georgie.  Don't  you   want   him   to  be  rich,  Mrs. 
Strickland  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  I  like  my  sons  as  they  are,  my 
dear. 

Georgie.  But  don't  you  want  them  to  have  success 
and — good  fortune  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  There  are  many  kinds  of  success. 

Georgie.  [She  looks  round  at  the  three.]  Yes,  I'm 
not  good  enough  for  you.     I'm  more  his  sort. 

Helen.  What  a  stupid  you  are,  Georgie.  Gerald 
likes  you  because  you're  so  different  from  him. 

Georgie.  I  wonder  if  that's  why  I  like  Gerald. 

Gerald.  You  do  admit  that  you  like  me  ? 

Georgie.  I  suppose  I've  persuaded  myself  so. 

Gerald.  Don't  despise  what  I  can  do.  I'll  make 
you  glorious  yet. 

Helen.  It  can  be  done  with  a  sonnet. 

Robert.  [Entering  with  two  or  three  parcels  in  his 
ftands.]   Who's  for  gold  and  diamonds  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Well,  you  don't  expect  me  to 
wear  such  things,  surely. 

Robert.     Don't  I  ?    Look  !     This  is  for  you. 

[He  holds  out  a  chain. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  My  dear !     What  is  it  ? 

Robert.  Oh,  it's  gold,  mainly.  But  it's  a  queer, 
barbaric  thing.  [He  hangs  it  round  her  neck.  He  leads 
her  forward.]  Let's  see  how  the  old  mother  looks.  It 
belonged  to  a  sort  of  nigger  queen. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Where  is  she  ? 
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Robert.  Well,  I  think  she's  gathered  to  her — 
mothers. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  It's  a  strange  thing  for  me  to 
wear.     But  thank  you,  my  dear  boy. 

Gerald.  By  Jove !  It's  splendid.  Look  a  bit 
more  savage,  mother. 

Helen.  It's  late  for  her  to  begin. 

Robert.  Now,  Helen,  here  you  are. 

Helen.  What's  this  ? 

Robert.  It's  a  kind  of  serpentine  necklace.  Rather 
pretty. 

Helen.  We're  quiet  people,  Robert.  You're  too 
gorgeous  for  us.  Oh,  but  thank  you,  my  dear. 
Mother,  we  seem  to  be  play-acting.  Look,  Georgie  ! 
Oh,  dear  me !    What  shall  I  do  with  it  in  the  bush  ? 

Robert.  In  the  bush  ? 

Helen.  In  New  Zealand ;  yes.  Don't  say  you 
didn't  know  I  was  going  to  New  Zealand. 

Robert.  Of  course,  of  course ;  yes.  Fellow  of  the 
name  of  Tom  you're  going  to  marry.     I  remember. 

Helen.  I  should  think  so. 

Georgie.  What's  it  like  ?  What  is  it  you're  going 
to? 

Helen.  Well,  it's  the  bush.  Tom's  a  bush  farmer. 
It's  a  kind  of  thicket — big  trees  and  little.  They 
hack  a  lot  of  it  down,  and  when  it's  dry  they  burn  it. 
They  devastate  the  land  ;  they  make  a  black  wilder- 
ness ;  but  it  all  comes  right  again. 

Georgie.  And  the  people  ? 

Helen.  I  suppose  we  shall  be  miles  away  from 
people  at  first. 
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Geokgie.  All  alone  with  Tom  ? 

Helen.  But  I  rather  like  the  idea  of  it. 

Robert.  Yes,  but  what's  the  upshot  ?  What  can 
you  make  of  it  ?    How  does  it  pay  ? 

Helen.  I  think  a  bare  living's  safe.  There  may 
be  a  little  over. 

Robert.  Can  such  things  be  ? 

Helen.  A  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  Robert. 

Gerald.  It's  beautiful.    The  idea  of  it  is  beautiful. 

Robert.  Ah !  yes — the  idea. 

Georgie.  I  wish  I  were  you,  Helen. 

Helen.  Why  ?     Would  you  like  it  ? 

Georgie.  No,  no,  no.  I  don't  want  to  be  in  your 
place.  I  want  to  be  you.  To  think  like  you.  I  like 
you  so  much  better  than  myself. 

Robert.  We  can  do  with  several  kinds — what, 
Gerald  ?    Now  then,  here's  something  for  you. 

[ffe  gives  Gerald  a  parcel. 

Gerald.  [Undoing  it.]  My  dear  chap,  it's  awfully 
good  of  you.  What  the  Dickens  is  this  ?  Very  orna- 
mental, very  unusual. 

Robert.  It's  a  cigar-case. 

Gerald.  Of  course.    Yes.    Very  jolly. 

Robert.  There's  a  peculiarity  about  it  that  you  may 
not  notice. 

Gerald.  What's  that  ? 

Robert.  Nice  flexible  leather  ? 

Gerald.  Yes. 

Robert.  Human. 

Gerald.  What? 

Robert.  It's  made  from  human  skin. 
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Gerald.  [Throtving  it  doion.]  You  knew  I  should 
hate  it.  That's  why  you  gave  it  me.  Take  your 
beastly  things  back  to  your  beastly  country. 

Robert.  Nonsense.    How  was  I  to  know 

Georgib.  Don't  be  absurd,  Gerald. 

Mrs.  Stricklaio).  Gerald ! 

Helen.  But  it's  rather  horrid,  Robert,  isn't  it  ? 

Robert.  People  think  nothing  of  it  out  there. 

Helen.  We  aren't  out  there. 

Robert.  [To  Georqie.]  Do  you  think  I  meant  to 
offend  him  ? 

Georgie.  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  you  did.  That's 
no  reason  for  his  acting  like  a  fool. 

Gerald.  A  fool  ? 

Georgie.  You  should  apologize. 

Gerald.  To  Robert  ? 

Robert.  Never  mind.     Never  mind. 

Gerald.  Mother,  should  I  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  It  was  not  a  nice  present  for 
you,  but  Robert  didn't  understand  that. 

Gerald.  Robert,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

[He  picks  up  the  cigar-case  and  puts  it  on  a 
table. 

Robert.  All  right,  my  boy. 

Georgie.  Well,  I  suppose  you've  nothing  for 
me? 

Robert.  Heavens !  But  I  didn't  know  about 
you. 

Georgie.  So  I  go  empty-handed 

Robert.  I've  nothing  but  a  ring. 
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Georgie.  a  ring  ? 

Robert.  And  that  I  brought  for  my  wife. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Your  wife  ! 

Helen.  What? 

Robert.  Now,  mother,  don't  be  alarmed.  I  didn't 
mean  that  I  have  a  wife.  But  I  thought  while  I  was 
over,  I  might  look  round  for  one.  And  I've  brought 
a  ring  for  her, 

Georgie.  Let's  see. 

Robert.  You'd  better  not. 

Georgie.  Why? 

Robert.  It's  a  magnificent  ring;  it's  a  great 
ring. 

Georgie.  You've  to  bid  high  for  a  wife  to  go  out 
there  ? 

Robert.  Even  there  it's  better  than  bush  farming. 
And  it  won't  be  for  long. 

Georgie.  Why  not  ? 

Robert.  A  year  or  two  more  and  then — where 
does  one  settle  down  ?     Park  Lane  ? 

Georgie.  Park  Lane  !     Are  you  as  rich  as  that  ? 

Robert.  She  might  not  want  to  come  back.  Out 
there  she'll  be  a  little  queen. 

Helen.  Don't  be  flamboyant,  Robert. 

Georgie.  And  what  are  you  ?  Are  you  a  little  king 
out  there  ? 

Robert.  I've  more  power  than  a  king. 

Georgie.  Fancy  that  I 

Robert.  The  kings  there  are  our  slaves. 

Gerald.  Slaves! 

Robert.  Figuratively  speaking. 
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Geoboie.  You  haven't  shown  us  the  ring. 
Robert.  "Would  you  really  like  to  see  it  ? 
Georqie.  Yes,  yes. 
Robert.  It  may  dazzle  you. 

[He  takes  a  case  from  his  pocket,  opens  it  a/nd 
shows  it  to  her.  She  gazes  at  it  as  the 
curtain  descends. 


ACT  II 

The  sa/me.  About  a  fortnight  later.  The  table  has 
been  brought  near  to  the  centre  and  to  the  audience, 
and  is  spread  for  breakfast.  Mrs.  Strickland 
and  Helen  are  seated  at  it.  Helen  opens  and 
reads  a  letter  or  two.  Her  mother  sits  idle,  gazing 
Jioaedly  before  her,  and  Helen  glances  at  her  once 
or  twice.  Letters,  papers,  and  a  parcel  are  disposed 
about  the  table.  Chairs  are  set.  Mrs.  Strickland 
and  Helen  proceed  languidly/  unth  breakfast. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  [Rousing  herself]   They  know 
we're  breakfasting  here  ? 

Helen.  Anyway,  they'll  soon  find  out. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  What  time  did  Robert  get  back 
last  night  ? 

Helen.  By  the  last  train.     He  got  here  about 
twelve. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Yes,  I  needn't  have  asked  you. 
I  heard  him  come  in.     Was  Gerald  up  ? 

Helen.  No,  he'd  gone  to  bed. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  [After  a  short  pause,  and  rather 
in'itably.]  Yes,  I  knew  that  too.     Tell  me  something. 

Helen.  Well,  we  didn't  talk  much,  Robert  and  I. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  He  was  tired  ? 
152 
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Helen.  He  seemed  in  very  good  spirits. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  It's  strange  that  he  should  be  so. 

Helen.  Yes,  mother,  it  is  strange. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  He  told  you  nothing  more  ? 

Helen.  Nothing.  I  was  miserable  and  I  felt — 
powerless.     I'm  stronger  now. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  You  don't  get  much  strength 
from  a  sleepless  night. 

Helen.  I  slept,  mother — pretty  well. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  I  don't  exactly  sleep,  but  I 
dream. 

Helen.  I  think  I'll  come  and  sleep  with  you  to- 
night. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  But  it's  a  long  time  till  night. 

Helen.  [She  rises  and  stands  beside  her  mother, 
touching  her  shoulder. 1  My  poor  dear,  I'm  afraid  I 
encourage  you  to  make  too  much  of  it.  We  must  get 
Robert  away.  Yes,  their  bickering  is  abominable. 
Gerald  sees  that,  but  he  can't  control  himself.  Ah, 
well !     I'm  going  to  talk  to  some  of  them  to-day. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  To  Georgie  ? 

Helen.  I'm  sorry  for  Georgie. 

[Georgie  enters  from  the  garden. 

Georgie.  Breakfast  here  ?     Good  morning. 

Helen.  Hullo!  Georgie. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Good  morning,  dear.  We  break- 
fast here  in  the  summer  sometimes.  It's  more  cheerful. 

Helen.  We  decided  to  be  cheerful. 

Georgie.  Well,  it's  beautiful  this  morning. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  You'll  have  some  breakfast  ? 

Helen.  Do,  Georgie. 
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Georgie.  I've  bad  it.  I've  had  all  I  want,  thank 
you. 

Helen.  Then  you  won't  think  it  inhospitable  if  I 
remark  that  you  are  early. 

Georgie.  I  felt  I  must  get  it  done  with.  I'd  made 
up  my  mind  and  I  came  to  tell  you. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  [With  agitation.]  What? 

Georgie.  Oh,  it's  not  important.  It's  only  that 
I'm  going  away.  I  thought  I'd  come  and  say  good- 
bye and  get  oflF. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  What  does  it  mean  ? 

Georgie.  I  don't  know  that  it  means  anything. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  But  why  must  you — why  must 
you 

Helen.  Let  her  go  home  and  be  quiet  for  a  bit, 
mother. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  I  want  to  know.  I  want  to 
know. 

Helen.  Now,  mother,  don't  make  poor  Georgie 
define  things.  Don't  let's  define  things.  Go,  Georgie, 
and  then  in  a  week  or  two  you'll  come  back.  And 
you're  to  come  and  stay  here.  We're  not  going  to  be 
shockingly  rude  to  you  any  more,  are  we,  mother  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Yes,  yes.  You  must  come  here, 
my  dear.  And  I  know — yes,  I  know — that  it's  been 
made  very  difficult  for  you — very  difficult.  I  blame 
myself  and  I  blame — others. 

Georgie.  Yes,  I  know  you  blame  me 

Mrs.  Strickland.  I  didn't  mean  you. 

Georgie.  And  Helen  despises  me. 

Helen.  No  I  don't, 
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Geoboie.  You  ought  to,  then. 

Helen.  I'm  sorry  I  can't  oblige  you,  you  silly  girl. 
[Robert   enters.      He  kisses   his  mother  cmd 
nods  to  Helen. 

Robert.  \To  Georgie.]  So  you're  here.     I  wanted 
to  see  you.     Always  do,  though, 

Helen.  She's  going  away. 

Robert.  What  ? 

Gerald.  [Entering.^  Who's  going  away  ? 

Georgie.  I  am.     I'm  going  home. 

Robert.  We'll  talk  about  that  presently. 

Gerald.  [He  kisses  his  mother.]  I  hope  you've  slept, 
dear. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  All  right.    Oh,  yes ! 

Helen.  Now,  boys — breakfast.    Georgie,  have  a 
cup  of  tea  ? 

Robert.  Coffee.      Tea's    for    nervous,     decadent 
people — like  Gerald. 

Georgie.  Neither,  thanks. 

Helen.  Now,  Robert ;  no  nonsense  to-day  or  we'll 
turn  you  out. 

[Thei/  settle  to  the  table.  Georgie  takes  a  chair 
near.  Breakfast  proceeds,  Robert  looks 
at  a  letter;  glancing  from  it  he  sees 
Gerald  pick  up  the  parcel. 

Robert.  What's  that  ? 

Gerald.  Do  you  want  to  know  ? 

Robert.  As  you  like, 

Gerald.  It's  my  novel  come  back. 

Robert.  Rejected  ? 

Gerald.  Yes. 
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Mes.  Stricklaitd.  But,  (Jerald,  how  do  you  know  ? 
There  may  be  a  note  inside  to  say  they'll  accept  it. 

Gerald.  No,  mother. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Well,  Robert,  I  hope  you  got 
on  nicely  in  London  yesterday. 

Robert.  Yes,  I  got  my  way. 

Helen.  With  the  directors  and  people  ? 

Robert.  Yes. 

Gerald.  He  always  gets  his  way. 

Helen.  And  does  it  mean  a  few  more  millions  of 
pounds  for  you  ? 

Robert.  Well,  call  it  thousands. 

Gerald.  I'm  sick  of  his  money. 

Robert.  You'll  never  be  sick  of  money. 

Helen.  Stop,  Robert.  We're  getting  sick  of  you. 
You  get  on  mother's  nerves.  You  irritate  us  all. 
It's  our  fault  perhaps,  but  we  were  quiet  before  you 
came.  Won't  you  go  ?  It's  a  horrible  thing  to  ask 
you.  Of  course  we  want  you  to  come  back  presently, 
but  don't  you  see  that  we  can't  go  on  like  this  ? 

Robert.  Oh  !  That's  it  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  No,  Robert.  Don't  listen  to 
her. 

Robert.  You  hear  what  mother  says. 

Helen.  Mothers  will  say  anything. 

Robert.  A  little  more  coffee,  please — unless  you've 
stopped  supplies. 

Helen.  I'll  put  poison  in,  if  you  stay  here  much 
longer. 

Robert.  [Good-humouredly.]  Where  am  I  to  go  ? 

Helen.  Stay  with  some  of  those  millionaire  friends. 
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Robert.  You  want  me  to  set  out  in  my  search  for 
that  wife  ? 

Helen.  Yes,  Robert. 

Robert.  You  think  I  shall  never  find  her  by 
staying  here  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  [To  Gerald.]  What  is  there  in 
the  paper  this  morning,  I  wonder. 

Gerald.  The  paper  ?  Oh,  yes.  [Re  takes  it  up, 
unfolds  it,  and  glances  over  the  columns  perfunctorily .1 

Robert.  Ah !  What's  happening  ?  What  are 
they  talking  about  this  time  ?  And  who's  doing 
anything .''  [E^  turns  suddenly  to  Georgie.]  You're 
going  ?     When  ? 

Georgie.  This  morning. 

Robert.  I  mustn't  ask  why  ? 

Georgie.  You  needn't. 

Robert.  Home  ? 

Georgie.  That's  it. 

Robert.  What's  it  like — your  home  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Really,  Robert 

Robert.  Now,  mother,  we're  all  interested  in  her. 
Why  shouldn't  she  tell  us  what  she  will  ?  I  want  to 
know  who  her  people  are  and  what  they're  like. 
Does  Gerald  know  ? 

Gerald.  [He  has  become  intent  upon  the  newspaper.] 
This  is  curious. 

Helen.  What  is  it  ? 

Robert.  A  new  poet  ? 

Gerald.  What  do  you  call  the  place  where  that 
great  plantation  of  yours  is  ? 

Robert.  Why  do  you  ask  'i 
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Gerald.  Do  you  know  a  rubber  company  called 
the  Loka  Mindi  ? 

Egbert.  Yes. 

Gerald.  Their  place  near  to  yours  ? 

Robert.  It  is.     Some  of  the  land's  adjoining. 

Gerald.  Yes  ?  Similar  kind  of  thing  to  yours, 
I  suppose  ? 

Robert.  Well,  it's  all  rubber.     Yes. 

Gerald.  [Looking  at  the  paper  again.]  Horrible ! 
Horrible ! 

Robert.  Here's  a  fellow  who'll  pick  a  quarrel  with 
india-rubber. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  What  is  the  matter,  Gerald  ? 

Helen.  Now,  Gerald,  mother  asked  you  for  the 
news.  She  doesn't  care  about  rubber  companies. 
What  is  the  great  world  doing  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  What  is  the  subject  of  the 
Parliamentary  debate  ? 

Gerald.  Robert,  I'm  not  treating  you  fairly.  I 
beg  your  pardon.  I  was  leading  you  on.  Of  course, 
your  company  is  not  the  same  kind  of  thing  at 
all. 

Robert.  How  d'you  know  ?  What  are  you  talking 
about  ? 

Gerald.  Another  time.     I  wonder  if  I  want  an 

egg- 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Some  more  coffee,  dear  ? 

Robert.  Give  me  that  paper. 

Helen.  It's  not  very  polite  to  read  the  paper  at 
breakfast,  you  boys.     And  a  visitor,  too. 

Georgie.  I'll  be  going. 
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BoBEBT.  [To  Gbeald.]  What  are  you  hinting  at  ? 
[ffe  seizes  the  paper  and  searches  its  colurmis, 
presently  concentrating  on  a  passage. 

Mrs.  Steickland.  [2'o  GEORaiE.]  What  time  is 
your  train,  dear  ? 

[Georqie  is  watching  Robert,  and  does  not  hear. 

Helen.  Wake  up  !  Georgie.  Mother's  talking  to 
you. 

Georgie.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Robert.  I  see,  I  see.  [To  Gerald.]  You  think 
you'll  get  an  advantage  out  of  this,  do  you  ? 

Gerald.  No.   I  see  now  that  I  should  hate  to  do  it. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  What  is  it,  Gerald?  Robert, 
what  is  it  ? 

Robert,  [To  Georgie.]  You  want  to  know  ? 

Georgie.  Yes. 

Helen.  This  is  really  very  portentous. 

Gerald.  It's  nothing.   Get  on  with  your  breakfast. 

Robert.  Stab  and  run  away ! 

Gerald.  What's  that  ? 

Helen.  For  shame,  Robert ! 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Oh  !  for  heaven's  sake  say  what 
it  is 

Gerald.  Mother,  it's  merely  that  I  saw  something 
in  the  paper  about  this  rubber  company.  It's  not 
Robert's  company. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  What  does  it  say  ? 

Robert.  Oh,  it's  the  philanthropists.  It's  this 
lovely  Exeter  Hall  lot.  It's  the  stay-at-homes. 
They're  out  to  protect  the  immaculate  black  man. 

Helen.  And  shouldn't  he  be  protected  ? 
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Mrs.  Strickland.  I'm  sure  that  Robert  would  not 
do  anything  that  was — inconsiderate. 

Helen.  No,  mother. 

Gborgie.  You  haven't  told  us  what  it  is. 

Robert.  Let  the  minor  poet  tell  you. 

Gerald.  Nobody's  accusing  you. 

Robert.  You'd  like  to. 

Gerald.  Do  you  know  these  ruffians  ? 

Robert.  Who  says  they're  ruffians  ? 

Gerald.  If  half  of  what  is  set  down  there  is  true— 
and  they  acknowledge  it,  they  admit  the  essential 
things — if  half  of  it's  true 

Helen.  Gerald ! 

Gerald.  It's  no  use,  Helen.  Let  him  deny  it ;  let 
him  disclaim  it.  These  ^  men  are  guilty  of  atrocious 
crimes. 

Hjslen.  Robert  is  not. 

Robert.  No,  but  I'm  not  going  to  pretend  that  I'm 
smug  and  soft  like  him.  D'you  think  we  run  the  big 
world  like  a  Sunday-school  ?  I  went  out  there  to 
work,  and  I  did  work,  early  and  late.  I  carried  my 
life  in  my  hands.  I've  done  lots  of  things  that  you 
wouldn't  like — any  of  you.  It's  damned  fine  to  boast 
of  your  clean  hands  when  you've  done  nothing. 

Gerald.  What  is  it  that  you've  done  ? 

Helen.  Stop  this,  Gerald. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  They  can't  stop  now. 

Gerald.  Have  you  tortured  and  mauled  these  poor 
devils  too  ?    Is  that  how  you  grew  rich  ? 

Robert.  That's  it.  That's  the  ofiFence.  We  grow 
rich.     And  then  comes  a  pack  of  lying  missionaries 
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and  newspapers,  and  the  fat's  in  the  fire.  Where 
would  you  be  without  us  ?  Where  would  your  trade 
be  and  your  Empire  ?  Oh,  yes,  but  there's  a  beggarly 
native  somewhere  who  hasn't  had  strict  justice.  I'm 
not  to  a  nigger  or  two.  Georgie,  don't  be  afraid.  No. 
You'll  understand. 

Gerald.  Yes.    Listen,  Georgie. 

Robert.  Mother,  I  wish  you  weren't  here. 

Helen.  But  she  is  here. 

Robert.  Ah  !  yes,  Helen.  I've  some  respect  for 
you — you  and  your  bush  farming.  It's  honest  work 
if  it's  not  a  big  adventure.  You're  good  for  that  and 
other  women — other  women — they'll  understand 
me. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  But,  Robert,  you  have  done 
nothing  wrong  ? 

Robert.  Mother,  the  ways  of  this  house  are  not  my 
ways.     My  moi'als  are  not  yours. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  But  there  aren't  two  kinds  of 
morals. 

Gerald.  Answer  that. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  I  don't  mean,  my  dear  boy,  that 
I  think  you've  done  anything  wrong. 

Robert  I've  done  fifty  things  that  you  would  think 
wrong.  Every  man  who  is  a  man  does  things  that 
would  horrify  his  mother. 

Helen.  Why  do  you  say  so  here  ? 

Robert.  It's  that  fellow  ;  he  exasperates  me.  He 
stays  at  home  making  pretty  little  rhymes  and  writing 
stories  that  nobody  will  print.  I'm  better  than  he 
at  least.     What  have  you  done  ?     What  have  you  to 
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show?  He  sits  twiddling  his  thumbs  and  writing 
bawdy  little  tales. 

Helen.  You've  said  enough. 

Robert.  Yes,  let  him  have  his  turn.  Make  your 
bid — make  your  bid  for  a  wife.  Listen  to  him  now, 
Georgie. 

Helen.  Do  you  say  all  this  to  her  ? 

Robert.  I'm  glad  she's  here.  [To  Gerald.]  Come, 
speak  up !     Defend  yourself. 

Gerald.  What !    Am  /  on  my  defence  ? 

Georgie.  Yes,  I  want  you  to  speak. 

Gerald.  But  you — you  mean 

Georgie.  Oh  !  Don't  submit.  Answer  him.  Attack 
him.     Do  something. 

Gerald.  Yes,  yes.  [He  turns  to  Robert.]  Do  you 
mean  to  say —  [He  trails  off  stammering  and  looks  with 
bewilderment  and  apprehension  at  Georgie.]  What  is 
it  you  want  ? 

Robert.  Give  him  a  little  time  and  pen  and  paper. 

Gerald.  [To  Helen.]  What  does  she  want  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  [Stemli/.]  I  think  that  this  is 
an  indecent  scene. 

Robert.  Let's  end  it,  then. 

Georgie.  I'll  go. 

Helen.  Wait,  Georgie  ;  wait  a'moment.  You  think 
he's  silenced  Gerald.     You're  not  fair. 

Georgie.  What's  the  good  of  my  being  fair  ? 

Helen.  Gerald  doesn't  speak  because  he  knows 
how  hopeless  it  is  to  make  you  understand. 

Gerald.  No.     She  can  understand. 

Helen.  She  listened  to  Robert.     She's  against  you. 
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Gerald,  No,  no. 

Helen.  What  Robert  said  of  Gerald  is  abominable 
and  untrue.  How  can  he  defend  himself  from  sneers  ? 
He's  too  fine  for  this  rough  talk.  It's  easy  to  hurt 
him.  He's  wrong  to  quarrel  with  Robert  as  he  does, 
but  who  could  help  it  ?  Georgie,  you've  been  unkind, 
you've  been  disloyal. 

Geoegie,  I  can't  help  it. 

Helen.  Oh  !  Can't  you  see  what  Gerald  is  ?  He 
could  be  brave  and  adventurous.  That's  just  clumsy 
work.  You  think  he  sits  at  home  bothering  over 
futilities?  The  finest  men  in  the  world  are  doing 
little  things  that  people  like  Robert  laugh  at. 

Robert.  Bravo,  Helen !  Quite  a  good  case.  You 
did  well  to  leave  it  to  her. 

Helen,  It  isn't  his  failure,  Georgie,  it's  yours. 

Georgie.  Oh  !  I  know  that. 

Robert.  Yes,  it's  just  that  we're  not  his  kind. 

Georgie.  Don't  assume  too  much. 

Helen.  Georgie,  I've  not  been  good  to  you  all  along. 
I'm  ready  to  like  you.     I'll  love  you. 

Georgie.  I'm  not  your  sort. 

Helen.  We  don't  only  want  one  sort. 

Georgie.  It's  a  pity  you  ever  saw  me — any  of 
you 

Helen.  My  dear,  you  have  done«us  a  world  of  good. 

Robert.  \To  Georgie.]  They  might  have  gone  on 
thinking  me  an  exemplary  character  but  for  you. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  [Rising.']  If  we've  all  finished — 
Robert,  I'll  ask  you  to  give  your  old  mother  your 
arm  round  the  garden. 
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Robert.  [Bowing.]  Thank  you,  mother. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  You  won't  horrify  me  ? 

Robert.  That  was  a  joke. 

[Mrs.  Strickland  and  Robert  go  out  together 
into  the  sunny  garden. 

Helen.  I  must  look  after  a  few  things. 

GEofiGiE.  And  I  must  go. 

Helen.  Don't  go  yet. 

Georgik  I  don't  want  to  talk  to  Gerald  now.     It's 
no  good. 

Helen.    Be  a  good  girl.      Be  a  sensible  girl.     I 
can't  give  you  any  more  heroics.     I  must  go. 

[She  goes  through  the  door  to  the  left. 

Georgie.  Good-bye,  Gerald. 

Gerald.  It  isn't  as  bad  as  that,  is  it  ? 

Georgie.  I  think  it  must  come  to  that. 

Gerald.  It  shan't  come  to  that. 

Georgie.  I  feel  like  Helen.     I  can't  do  with  any 
more  heroics.     I  want  to  get  away. 

Gerald.  Why  should  you  expect  heroics  from  me  ? 
You  don't  think  me  heroical. 

Georgie.  Sham  heroics,  then. 

Gerald.  That's  too  bad. 

Georgie.  Yes,  it  is,  Gerald.     I  didn't  mean  it.     It 
just  slipped  out.     I  am  sorry. 

Gerald.  It's  to  be  pity  now,  is  it  ? 

Georgie.    [With  an  hysterical  little  laugh.]    "Well 
they  say  pity's  akin  to  love. 

Gerald.  Yes,  you  pitied  me  on  the  way  to  Jove ; 
you  pity  me  on  the  way  back. 

Georgie.  I'm  not  a  woman  to  love  through  pity. 
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Gerald.  You've  contempt  for  me?  You  think 
I'm  a  small,  mean  creature  beside  him  ? 

Georqie.  No.  You  and  Helen  are  all  right.  I 
heard  what  she  said  about  you. 

Gerald.  Don't  leave  me.     Don't  give  me  up. 

Georgie.  Oh,  I'm  sorry.     I'm  horribly  sorry. 

Gerald.  No,  no.  Don't  say  that.  Don't  be  sorry. 
I'm  not  a  man  to  despise.  I'm  trying  for  big  things 
in  my  own  way.  And  I  can  give  you  what  nobody 
else  can. 

Georqie.  What's  that  ? 

Gerald.  Oh,  you'll  laugh  at  me  when  I  say  that 
I'm  a  poet.  But  you  shouldn't;  you  mustn't.  I'll 
make  you  see.  You're  mad  to  reject  me.  You're 
nothing  without  me.  I  can  appreciate  you.  Yes,  I 
can  love  you  as  a  woman  should  be  loved.  Why ! 
We  are  lovers.  Don't  you  remember?  Don't  you 
remember  ? 

Georgie.  I  remember,  but  it  doesn't  make  me 
excited  now.     I'm  as  cold  as  a  stone. 

Gerald.  He's  set  you  against  me. 

Georgie.  Let  me  go.     I  won't  stay. 

Gerald.  Is  it  himself  ?  Is  it  his  diamonds  and 
motor-cars?  Are  you  like  that?  Could  I  learn  to 
despise  you  ? 

Georqie.  You've  always  despised  me.  You  always 
knew  that  it  was  impossible.  You  don't  want  me. 
You  want  something  that  you  pretend  I  am. 

Gerald.  No,  no,  no.     It's  you, 

Georgie.  Would  you  love  me  whatever  I  did? 

Gerald,  Yes. 
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Geobgie.  If  I  tortured  and  shot  down  those 
niggers  ?  If  I  were  cruel  and  dreadful  as  you  think 
he  is? 

Gerald.  You  couldn't.  You  couldn't  be  that. 
Georgie.  How  can  you  know  me  ?  I  don't  know 
myself.  When  he  spoke  just  now  I  gloried  in  it. 
My  heart  went  out  to  him,  I  tell  you.  I  know  it's 
wrong.  I'm  wicked,  if  you  like.  I  don't  justify  it, 
but  how  can  I  help  it?  Of  course,  I'm  bound  to 
you.  I  suppose  it's  shocking  and  dishonourable  to 
cry  off". 

Gerald.  Good  heavens !  Do  you  think  I'd  marry 
you  against  your  will  ? 

Georgie.  You  release  me  then  ?  Thank  you, 
thank  you,  Gerald.  You're  very  well  out  of  it.  I'm 
fickle,  you  see  ;  I  was  never  the  girl  for  you.  I  knew 
that  all  the  time,  but  I  liked  you  very,  very  much.  I 
do  like  you.  I'm  grateful  to  you.  You  let  mo  ofi' 
then  ?     I  can  tell  Helen  that  ? 

Gerald.  Let  you  off?  Yes.  But  I  mean  to 
marry  you  yet. 

Georgie.  [Laughing.]  Ah  !  You  may  try.  You've 
made  me  almost  happy.  And  I  like  you  so  much 
better  now  I'm  free. 

Gerald.  I  want  to  make  a  condition. 

Georgie.  [Sharpli/.]  What's  that  ? 

Gerald.  That  you  don't  engage  yourself  to  marry 
Robert  for  three  months. 

Georgie.  Is  that  fair  ? 

Gerald.  I  can't  be  fair  to  him. 

Georgie.  I   don't    like    you  now.       You're    not 
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generous.     And  I  don't  think — I  don't  think  I  shall 
ever  marry  Robert. 

Gebald.  Promise  it  then. 

Georqie.  I  think  you're  rather  mean. 

Geeald.  It's  not  for  myself ;  it's  for  you.  Don't 
you  see  that  ?     I'm  thinking  of  you. 

Georgie.  I  hate  to  think  of  you  and  him  as  you  are, 
quarrelling  and  sneering.  And  he's  strong  and 
dangerous. 

Gerald.  Dangerous? 

Georgie.  You  can't  stand  against  him. 

Gerald.  Do  you  think  I'm  afraid  ? 

Georgie.  It  would  be  better  if  you  were.  I  should 
never  have  felt  safe  if  I  had  married  you. 

Gerald,  What  ?  Is  that  it  ?  I  don't  let  you  off 
then.     Afraid  ? 

Georgie.  No,  no.  What  a  fool  I  am  to  tell  you 
this  1  That's  nothing.  That's  just  a  fancy.  Ah  ! 
Don't  let's  begin  all  over  again. 

Gerald.  You  accept  that  condition  ? 

Georgie.  No,  but  I'm  going  away.  Where's 
Helen  ?  I  must  say  good-bye  to  her.  I  feel  as 
though  I  might  never  see  her  again. 

Gerald.  My  dear  girl,  what  nonsense ! 

Georgie.  I  know.  But  that's  how  I  feel.  I  sup- 
pose she's  somewhere  in  the  house. 

[Georgie  passes  out  through  the  door  on  the  left 
while  Gerald  stares  after  her.  As  he  turns 
Robert  enters  from  the  garden. 

Robert.  Was  that  Georgie  ? 

Gerald,  Yes. 
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Robert.  Been  having  a  talk  ? 

Gerald.  As  you  see. 

Robert.  Are  you  still  engaged  to  her  ? 

Gerald.  Yes.    I  consider  myself  so, 

Robert.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Gerald.  She  is  not  engaged  to  me, 

Robert.  Ah !  That's  sensible.  Now,  look  here ! 
I  don't  see  that  there's  any  good  in  our  scrapping 
before  the  old  lady.  I'm  ready  to  be  civil  if  you  are. 
You've  said  some  ugly  things  about  me;  we've  not 
spared  one  another.  Damn  it,  man,  we're  brothers. 
Let's  be  a  little  more  charitable. 

Gerald.  You  feel  like  that — even  you.  Yes,  you've 
got  a  bit  of  common  humanity.  It's  rather  in- 
teresting. 

Robert.  I  don't  know  what  you're  driving  at. 
Remember  I'm  a  plain  man. 

Gerald.  You  begin  to  feel  benevolent,  don't  you  ? 
You  think  you've  got  her, 

Robert.  Well,  you  are  out  of  the  way,  anyhow. 

Gerald.  Don't  be  too  sure. 

Robert.  What  do  you  mean  to  do  1 

Gerald.  Anything  I  can  to  thwart  you. 

Robert.  What  ? 

Gerald.  Oh,  you're  vulnerable.  You're  not  clear 
of  this  rubber  affair  yet. 

Robert.  You  fool.     You're  a  spiteful  fool. 

Gerald.  I'll  save  her  if  I  can. 

Robert.  From  what  ? 

Gerald,  From  you. 

Robert.  Take  care,  my  friend.     Take  care. 
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Gebald.  Do  you  think  I'm  afraid  of  you  ? 

Robert.  You  might  have  cause  to  be. 

Gerald.  I'm  not  one  of  your  niggers. 

Robert.  You're  a  natural  slave.  You're  one  of 
the  under-men.  Come,  you're  beaten.  She  prefers 
me. 

Gerald.  Poor  girl !     She  has  a  coarse  side. 

Robert.  [Approaches  him  closeli/.]  You  dare  to 
insult  her? 

[At  a  movement  of  Gerald's  Robert  clutches 
his  wrist. 

Gerald.  Take  your  hand  off  or  I'll  strike  you. 

Robert.  If  you  do,  I  think  I  shall  kill  you. 

[As  they  confront  one  another  Mrs.  Strickland 
enters.     They  fall  apart. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  I  heard.     I  heard.     And  I  saw. 

Gerald.  It's  all  right,  mother;  there's  no  harm 
done. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  No  harm  ?     Is  this  no  harm  ? 

Gerald.  Yes,  you're  right.  The  sooner  Robert 
and  I  part,  the  better.  The  less  we  see  of  one 
another,  the  better. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Yes,  but  I  can  never  forget  this. 
You  looked  at  one  another  like  murderers.  My  sons, 
my  two  boys.  You've  given  me  something  to  dream 
about — and  to  think  about  as  I  lie  awake. 

Robert.  Yes,  yes.  We  oughtn't  to  have  let  you 
catch  us.     We  were  a  bit  vexed  with  one  another. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Will  you  do  something  for  me 
— both  of  you  ? 

Robert.  What  is  it  ? 
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Mes.  Strickland.  It's  no  use  saying  "  Love  one 
another,"  but  will  you  shake  hands?  Will  you 
promise  that  you  won't — that  you'll  try  not  to  quarrel  ? 

RoBEET.  [After  a  pause,  to  Gerald.]  Well,  what  do 
you  say  ? 

Gerald.  Do  you  know  what  he  has  done  ?  He  has 
taken  her  from  me. 

Robert.  Oh,  you  do  admit  it,  then  ? 

Gerald.  [Passionately.']  Don't  speak  to  me. 

Robert.  Do  you  know  what  he  wants  to  do  ?  To 
ruin  me.     Fortunately,  he  can't. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Yes,  you  care  for  your  own 
grievances — not  for  me. 

Gerald.  Mine's  a  pretty  big  grievance,  mother. 

Robert.  So  is  mine. 

Gerald.  It's  useless  to  pretend  that  we  can  ever 
be  like  brothers  again.  Look  here,  mother!  I'll 
promise  to  try  to  avoid  him — not  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  him. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Will  you  promise  not  to  attack 
him,  not  to  try  to  damage  him,  not  to  revenge? 

Gerald.  [He  looks  fixedly  at  his  mother  and  then 
takes  his  eyes  off  her  and  stares  into  vacancy.]  I'll 
promise  that. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Thank  you,  Gerald.  It's  cold 
comfort,  but  thank  you.  [She  looks  at  each  of  them 
wistfully  and  turns  away.]  Really,  it's  time  these 
breakfast  things  were  removed. 

[Gerald  lights  a  cigarette  and  strolls  into 
the  garden.  Helen  and  Georgie  enter 
through  the  other  door. 
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Georqie.  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Strickland. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Good-bye.       [They  shake  hands. 

Georgie.  [To  Robert.]  Good-bye. 

Robert.  I'll  walk  with  you. 

Georgie.  Please  don't. 

Robert.  Very  well.     I'll  speak  to  you  here. 

Helen.  Let  her  go. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Yes,  Robert.     Let  her  go  now. 

Robert.  [To  Georgie.]  I  want  five  minutes'  talk. 

Georgie.  [To  Helen.]  What  must  I  say  ? 

Robert.  We're  not  children. 

[He  stands  hia  ground  resolutely. 
Helen.  Come,  mother. 

[She  takes  Mrs.  Strickland's  arm  and  they  go 
out  by  the  door  at  left. 
Robert.  Now. 

Georgie.  I  beg  you  to  let  me  go, 
Robert.  Never. 

Georgie.  It's  all  mad  and  dreadful.     You  terrify 
me.     It's  not  fair. 

Robert,  [ffe  seizes  her  hands.]  Listen  to  me  ! 
Georgie.  Stand  away  then. 

Robert.  It  can   only  end   one    way.     My   love ! 
You're  mine. 

Georgie.  [Eesisting.]  No,  no,  no.     She'll  hate  me. 
They'll  all  hate  me, 

Robert.  Ah  !     But  I'll  love  you. 
Georgie.  I   hate  myself.     And  I'm   afraid.     I'm 
afraid  of  you.     I  shall  have  no  peace. 
Robert.  You  love  me. 
Georgie.  But  I  don't  understand.     I  may  come 
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to  hate  you.  I'm  selling  myself  to  you.  You're 
rich, 

Robert.  [Releasing her.]  What! 

Gboroie.  No,  no.  That  isn't  true.  It  isn't  true, 
Robert.  I  wanted  to  be  free  for  a  moment.  Just 
for  a  moment.    Let  me  think  a  little. 

Robert.  [With  the  ring  in  his  ?uind.]  Take  this. 

Georgie.  What  ?  Oh,  no.  Not  the  ring.  No. 
[He  is  forcing  it  upon  her  when  she  seizes  it  and  throws 
it  down.  She  breaks  away  and  stands  swaying.  He 
catches  her  in  his  arms.  She  sinks  sobbing  upon  his 
breast.]  I'm  afraid.    I'm  afraid. 


The  Curtain  Falls. 


ACT  III 

The  samie  scene.  About  two  years  later.  There  are  a 
few  changes  in  the  disposition  of  the  furniture,  etc. 
Helen  enters  from  the  garden  dressed  for  out  of 
doors. 

Helen.  [Crossing  towards  the  door  on  the  spectator's 
left.]  Mother,  where  are  you?  [Mrs.  Strickland 
comes  through  the  door  before  she  reaches  it.]  Oh, 
mother,  they  did  not  come  by  that  train. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  [She  appears  older,  anxious, 
oppressed  by  apprehensions.]  I  know,  my  dear.  A 
telegram  came  after  you'd  started.  I  was  so  sorry. 
They're  not  coming  from  Southampton,  it  seems. 
They're  coming  from  London. 

Helen.  Oh,  bother !  I  might  have  waited.  [She 
looks  at  her  watch.]  They  should  be  here  directly, 
driving.  Now,  mother,  have  you  had  a  rest  ?  Did 
you  lie  down  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  I  couldn't  rest.  Helen,  we 
ought  not  to  have  let  Gerald  go. 

Helen.  Now,  now,  don't  go  back  to  that. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  My  conscience  isn't  clear. 

Helen.  You  couldn't  have  prevented  him. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  He  was  always  more  tractable 
than  Robert. 

178 
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Helen.  Don't  talk  of  it  now. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  I  must  talk  of  something.  I 
can't  just  wait. 

Helen.  "Well,  then,  talk  away,  dear. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Helen,  have  you  realized  that 
they've  come  through  those  strange  parts  of  Africa 
together — the  voyage  together 

Helen.  Robert  would  see  them  off  from  Mtambo. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  You  think  they're  all — recon- 
ciled ?  Do  you  ?  Do  you,  Helen  ?  It's  too  good  to 
be  true. 

Helen.  You'll  know  all  about  it  in  ten  minutes. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Ten  minutes  is  a  long  time. 
And  now  I  wish  it  were  longer.  I  wish  it  were  a 
month  or  a  year.  I  don't  want  to  know  anything.  I 
only  want  to  have  my  children  about  me. 

Helen,  [Petting  her.]  Now,  it's  all  right.  Robert's 
busy.  Georgie  wanted  a  holiday  and  there  was 
Gerald  handy.  It's  all  perfectly  reasonable.  Now 
don't  be  a  goose  and  look  at  them  as  though  there 
was  something  improper  about  it. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  her 
letter  to  him. 

Helen.  What  letter  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  When  she  asked  him  to  go. 
The  day  when  I  thought — I  thought  he  had  been 
drinking. 

Helen.  It's  all  right,  mother.  I'm  sure  it's  all 
right. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  You  know  it's  not  all  right. 

Helen.  [Raising  her  head  to  listen,  she  approaches 
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the  garden  door.     With  a  backward  look  at  her  mother 
she  hastens  out.'\  Hullo !  They're  here. 

[Mrs.  Strickland  approaches  the  door  and 
hesitates.  She  returns  to  the  middle  of  the 
room.  She  sits  down  for  a  moment  and 
almost  immediately  rises.  She  is  intensely 
agitated.  She  is  making  for  the  garden  door 
again  lohen  HELEN^rs^,  then  Georgie,  and 
last  Gerald  enter.  Gerald  is  in  dark 
clothes  and  Georgie  in  Hack,  though  not 
in  what  is  called  deep  mourning. 
Mrs,  Strickland.  [As  she  catches  sight  o/Georgie.] 
Where  is  Robert  ?  Where  is  Robert  ? 

Helen.  [She  approaches  her  mother  and  takes  her 
arm.]  Sit  down,  mother. 

[Mrs.    Strickland,   shaking  off  Helen,  con- 
fronts the  others  and  then  sits  doum  suddenly. 
Gerald  walks  to  her  and  stands  before  her. 
Gerald.  Mother,  Robert  is  dead. 
Mrs.  Strickland.  [With  a  frightened  air.]  Yes — 
yes. 

Helen.  You  should  have  told  us.    You  should  not 
have  left  her  in  this  suspense. 
Gerald.  You  mean  the  cable  ? 
Helen.  Yes. 

Gerald.  I  did  tell  you.    My  message  was  tampered 
with. 

Helen.  How  could  that  be  ? 

Gerald.  There's  a  good  deal  to  explain. 

Helen.  [Looking  at  her  mother.]  Tell  her  that  first. 

Gerald.  Mother,  the  message  that  I  sent  told  you 
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of  Robert's  death.  It  went  through  the  company's 
hands  at  Mtambo.  They  took  out  the  part  that  referred 
to  him.     I've  just  learnt  that  at  the  London  office. 

Helex.  But  why  ? 

Gerald.  They  didn't  want  the  news  to  get  out.  It's 
abominable.  It  would  have  brought  down  the  value 
of  their  shares. 

Helen.  But  it  must  get  out. 

Gerald.  They  wanted  time.  Of  course  the  news 
was  cabled  to  the  London  office. 

Helen.  You  see,  mother,  Gerald  thought  we  knew. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Yes — yes.  Did  he  die — peace- 
fully ? 

Gerald.  It  was  a  sudden  death.  Sudden  deaths 
are  best. 

Helen.  [As  he  pauses.]  Give  the  facts — how  it 
happened, 

Gerald.  It  was  a  mutiny  of  the  labourers  on  the 
plantation.     Robert  was  shot. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  [T'o  Georgie.]  Were  you  there  ? 
[Georgie  shakes  her  head.]  Are  you  sure  he's  dead? 
Do  you  know  how  he  died  ? 

Gerald.  I  was  there. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  You  defended  him  ? 

Gerald.  It  was  very  sudden  ;  there  was  no  time. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  You  should  not  have  gone.  You 
should  never  have  gone. 

Helen.  The  man  who  killed  him — did  you  know 
him  ?     Was  it  just  a  chance  ? 

Gerald.  The  man's  dead. 

Helen.  You  killed  him  ? 
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Gerald.  Yes. 

Helen.  [Bather  hitterlj/.]  There,  mother!  Does 
that  please  you  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  [Looking  at  Georgie.]  Make 
her  speak. 

Georgie.  Are  we  on  our  trial  ? 

Gerald.  [With  a  deprecating,  impatient  gesture.] 
Oh !  [After  a  moment's  pause.]  Georgie  has  had  a 
terrible  time. 

Georgie.  Gerald  saved  me. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  From  what  ? 

Gerald.  This  mutiny  was  an  ugly  affair.  We  had 
to  defend  ourselves.  There  were  only  two  or  three 
Europeans.     We  had  an  awful  job  to  get  away. 

Georgie.  Gerald  was  a  hero.  You  would  have 
been  proud  of  him. 

Helen.  What  did  he  do  ? 

Georgie.  It  isn't  only  what  he  did.  Look  at  him, 
Helen.     Are  you  stupid  ?     Don't  you  see  ? 

Helen.  [She  looks  from  one  to  the  other.]  Perhaps, 
Gerald,  you  had  better  tell  mother  how  Robert  was 
killed.     It  has  to  be  done. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  [Quickly.]  Not  now. 

Helen.  Yery  well ;  not  now. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  I'll  go  and  lie  down  on  my  bed 
for  a  little. 

Helen.  Yes ;  come  on. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  I  don't  want  you,  Helen. 

[She  goes  out,  and  Helen  with  a  glance  at  the 
others  follows  her.  Georgie  and  Gerald, 
left  together,  stand  rather  stiffly. 
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Georgie.  [Looking  about  the  room.]  It  doesn't 
change. 

Gerald.  Do  you  find  her  changed  ? 

Georgie.  Your  mother?     She's  a  great  deal' older. 

Gerald.  I  don't  quite  understand  her, 

Georgie.  Helen  is  going  to  be  very  hard  on  me. 

Gerald.  Why  did  you  say  that  about  being  on  our 
trial? 

Georgie.  Isn't  it  true  ? 

Gerald.  True!  What  have  we  to  do  with 
truth  ? 

Georgie.  Take  care.     I  can't  bear  much  more. 

Gerald.  [Taking  her  hand  and  kissing  it  im- 
pulsively.] Dear  heart,  I'll  spare  you  all  I  can.  Or 
I'll  tell  you 

Georgie.  Tell  me  nothing. 

Gerald.  You  shrink  from  me. 

Georgie.  No,  no.  I  don't.  Not  I,  myself.  I'm 
afraid  of  Helen.     I'm  timid. 

Gerald.  We  mustn't  be  timid. 

Georgie.  I  wish  we  were  back  there.  Yes,  in 
Africa.  I  could  crawl  at  your  feet  when  I  look  at 
this  room.  But  you  were  different  then,  weren't 
you  ?  Let's  get  away  from  this  cold  place.  They 
look  at  us  strangely.  Africa.  I  hated  it,  but  I 
found  you  there.  And  I  almost  hated  you  because 
you  made  me  come  on.  Why  didn't  you  let  us  die 
in  peace  ?  How  you  hounded  me  on,  Gerald  !  And 
it  was  glorious  that  you  loved  me  so  much  as  that. 
So  I  came  on.  Why  did  we  come  here  ?  We  don't 
belong  to  this  now.    I'm  afraid  of  Helen  I 
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[Helen  enters,  looking  at  them  cwriously. 

Helen.  [To  GBORaiE.]  You'd  like  to  go  to  your 
room. 

Georgib.  There's  no  hurry, 

Helen.  I  want  to  talk  to  Gerald. 

Gkorgie.  Mayn't  I  stay  ? 

Helen.  No. 

Georgie.  You're  not  kind  to  me. 

Helen.  I'm  sorry.  I've  no  time.  Please  go.  The 
room  over  the  porch.     You  know. 

[She  goes  reluctantly.     Helen  watches  the  door 
shut. 

Gerald.  You  must  remember  that  she  has  endured 
a  great  deal.     She's  terribly  shaken. 

Helen.  Yes.  Now,  Gerald,  tell  me  all  about  this 
as  quickly  as  you  can.  Mother's  restless ;  she  may 
be  here  any  minute.  If  you've  anything  to  hide, 
don't  hide  it  from  me,  and  we'll  see  what's  best  to  be 
done. 

Gerald.  Hide  !     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Helen.  You've  nothing  to  hide  ?  I  can  thank 
God,  then. 

Gerald.  What  is  it  you  suspect  ? 

Helen.  Tell  your  tale.  Let  me  hear  it  all.  I  want 
to  hear  it  before  she  does. 

Gerald.  She  evidently  doesn't  want  to  hear  yet — 
the  details. 

Helen.  She's  burning  to  hear  them — she's  con- 
sumed with  curiosity.     Who  would  not  be  ? 

Gerald.  Well,  but 

Helen.  And  she's  terrified  by  suspicions. 
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Gerald.  Suspicions ! 

Helen.  Don't  you  see  that  she's  had  time  to  think 
of  everything  ?  That  telegram  of  yours  said  that 
you  and  Georgie  were  coming.  It  said  nothing  of 
Robert.  You  and  Georgie !  Every  horrible  sus- 
picion has  been  in  her  mind.  Yes,  Gerald,  and  in 
mine. 

Gerald.  What  suspicions  ? 

Helen.  [Clutching  him.]  You  didn't  kill  him, 
Gerald  ?    You  didn't  kill  him  ? 

Gerald.  [He  puts  her  away  from  him  and  sits  down. 
He  speaks  weakly.]  Now,  why — what  makes  you  say 
that? 

Helen.  Don't  be  afraid  of  me,  my  dear.  I  can 
bear  a  good  deal.     I  can  understand  a  good  deal. 

Gerald.  Wait  a  moment.     I  feel  utterly  exhausted. 

Helen.  Don't  be  afraid  of  me. 

Gerald.  Look  here.  Isn't  it  better  that  you  should 
know  nothing  ?  I'll  tell  you  the  tale  we've  got  to 
stick  to. 

Helen.  I'll  have  that  presently.    The  truth. 

Gerald.  How  did  you  know  ?  I  mean — did  I  give 
it  away  ? 

Helen.  I  don't  know.  I  seemed  to  be  sure  of  it 
when  I  saw  you  standing  there.  Did  she— was  she 
—Georgie ? 

Gerald.  No,  no. 

Helen.  Well? 

Gerald.  You  don't  think  mother  knows  ? 

Helen.  I  think  she  knows,  but  she  must  never  be 
told. 
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Gebald.  She  can't  know. 

Helen.  She  doesn't  want  to. 

Gerald.  Helen,  that's  a  hellish  place.  You  can't 
judge  of  things  here;  you  don't  know  what  it  is. 
The  people  there — English  and  scum  of  other  nations 
— they've  a  kind  of  spurious  heartiness.  There's 
an  awful  conventional  veneer  over  things — dreadful 
things.  You  know  she  sent  for  me — Georgie  sent 
for  me — and  yet  she  was  terrified  when  I  came.  I've 
brought  her  back.  I've  brought  her  away  from  it. 
I've  done  that. 

Helen.  Why  was  she  terrified  ? 

Geeald.  She  was  in  the  power  of  a  brute — a 
degenerate  beast. 

Helen.  You  mean 

Geeald.  Robert. 

Helen.  [Passionately.]  You  shall  not  speak  so  of 
Robert.    I  won't  listen  to  you. 

Geeald.  He  went  to  this  place  where  every  moral 
disease  is  rife.  He  accepted  it  all.  "What  kind  of 
disease?  Cruelty,  lust,  avarice.  He  knew  what  it 
was,  and  he  took  her  out  there. 

Helen.  You're  bolstering  up  your  case.  Gerald, 
you  must  be  fair.  1  loved  Robert  as  well  as  you. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  liked  him  better.  I  won't 
listen  to  you  if  you  speak  of  him  like  that. 

Gerald.  Well,  call  it  disease.  There  was  contagion 
in  the  air.  The  place  reeked.  I  never  drew  a  clean 
breath  while  I  was  there. 

Helen.  Let's  have  the  plain  facts. 

Geeald.    The  plain  facts !    But  they're  nothing. 
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You  must  understand  my  passion;  you  must  know 
how  I  hated  him,  and  what  cause  I  had — the  incon- 
ceivable, infinite  causes.  Without  that  I'm  only  a 
murderer.  I  can't  just  tell  you  what  happened. 
Fair  ?    Be  fair  to  me. 

Helen.  I  will,  Gerald.     I'll  try. 

Gerald.  Oh,  Helen !  I  know  how  black  it  is. 
Poor  Eobert.  No.  That's  infernally  false.  I  throttle 
him  in  my  dreams. 

Helen.  Throttle? 

Gerald.  No,  no. 

Helen.  Come  to  it.     Come  to  it. 

Gerald.  I'd  only  been  there  three  days.  Frankly, 
I  didn't  understand  what  terms  we  were  on.  I  was 
trying  to  conciliate  him  for  her  sake.  It  was  useless. 
He  was  very  jovial  sometimes.  I  tell  you  she  was  in 
a  state  of  terror.  I  don't  say  he  used  physical  violence 
to  her.  He  played  on  her  nerves  through  the  poor 
devils  he  tortured. 

Helen,  Oh,  Gerald,  have  mercy ! 

Gerald.  He  was  mad.  Poor  fellow  !  He  was  mad. 
I  do  grant  that,  Helen.  We  must  grant  that.  It  had 
got  into  his  blood. 

Helen.  Tell  me  now.    At  once. 

Gerald.  We  went  out  together  in  the  morning. 
You  go  about  with  loaded  rifles  there,  it  seems.  I 
thought  he  was  trying  to  frighten  me  at  first.  He 
had  a  revolver,  I  think,  and  he  carried  a  thick  cane. 
There  was  a  nigger — I  don't  think  he  had  done  any- 
thing wrong.  It  was  to  horrify  me.  He  thrashed 
the  man's  bare  body.    I  shouted  at  him,  I  remember. 
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My  own  voice  exasperated  me ;  there  was  something 
timid  and  scared  in  it  that  was  maddening.  "We 
were  both  in  a  fury.  I  pointed  the  gun  at  him  and 
he  wouldn't  stop.  It  was  a  trifle — whipping  a  nigger. 
Millions  of  cruelties  and  horrors  were  in  it.  I  think 
— I'm  not  sure — that  I  thought  of  her.  That  may 
have  been  immediately  afterwards.  The  awful  joy  and 
relief  for  her  with  him  dead.  Yes,  I  fired.  I  shot 
the  vermin. 

Helen.  You  shot  my  brother. 

Gerald.  And  mine.  I  can't  get  away  from  that. 
I've  rehearsed  every  episode  in  our  childhood.  I've 
thought  about  him  as  he  used  to  be,  and  that  means 
thinking  about  you  and  mother.  Then  I've  lashed 
myself  to  a  fury  again,  just  for  relief. 

Helen.  You  went  home  and  told  her. 

Gerald.  No,  I  told  her  another  story. 

Helen.  Did  she  believe  it  ? 

Gerald.  She  didn't  question  it.  And  yet,  as  I  told 
it,  it  was  quite  incredible. 

Helen.  She  pretends  not  to  know  ? 

Gerald.  We  haven't  talked  of  that. 

Helen.  It's  strange. 

Gerald.  That  made  it  possible.   It  was  all  strange. 

Helen.  This  man — the  nigger — won't  he  tell  ? 

Gerald.  He's  dead. 

Helen.  What  %    You  killed  him  ? 

Gerald.  Then  and  there. 

Helen.  Why? 

Gerald.   Because  he  saw  it  done. 

Helen,  That's  worse  than  the  other — the  other 
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Gerald.  Murder — yes,  I  suppose  it  is.  He  came 
fawning  to  me  and  1  shot  him.  It  seemed  a  trifle 
then. 

Helen.  Go  on.  What  happened?  [Hysterically. "l 
I  wish  you'd  get  done. 

Gerald.  I  think  you've  had  enough. 

Helen.  There  was  a  mutiny.  Or,  no — that  was  a 
lie? 

Gerald.  No,  that's  true.  We  had  to  fight  for  our 
lives.  Helen,  is  there  anything  to  drink  here  ?  I'm 
frightfully  thirsty.     Some  water  or  something. 

Helen.  I'll  get  you  some.  No,  I  can't  do  it  now. 
Is  there  any  more  to  say  ? 

Gerald.  More  to  say  ?  I  shall  have  to  go  on  talking 
of  this  thing  all  my  life  and  always  picking  my 
way. 

Helen.  Does  anybody  know  ? 

Gerald.  Not  a  soul.  I've  been  to  the  London  office 
to  report.  It  was  just  a  revolt — whatever  you  like  to 
call  it — of  the  labourers.  They  were  tremendously 
excited  when  they  knew  he  was  dead.  They  besieged 
us  in  the  house.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  company's 
people  here  don't  want  to  talk  too  much  about  it.  I 
brought  her  through, 

Helen.  Now  give  me  your  tale — what  you're  going 
to  say. 

Gerald.  [He  sits  down  suddenly,]  Wait  a  bit,  Helen. 
[Helen  looks  at  him/or  a  little  time  and  then  goes  to  him 
and  puts  her  arms  about  him.  She  sinks  on  her  knees, 
and  he  buries  his  face  in  her  breast.  Then  he  raises  his 
head.]  You'll  help  me,  then  ? 
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Helen.  Yes.  [She  rises. 

Gerald.  I'm  a  bit  confused.  Is  there  anything  I 
must  do  ? 

Helen.  [Reflecting.']  We  must  get  Georgie  away  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Gerald.  Georgie? 

Helen.  She's  a  danger.  I'm  thinking  of  mother. 
She's  rash.  She  might  say  something.  Why  did  she 
come  here  ?    Why  didn't  she  go  home  ? 

Gerald.  Don't  let  her  go — yet, 

Helen.  Why  not  ? 

Gerald.  Georgie  has  saved  mei 

Helen.  I  thought  you  saved  her. 

Gerald.  Ah  !  but  she  saved  me. 

Helen.  From  what  ? 

Gerald.  Well — madness.     Despair. 

Helen.  But  she  must  go  now. 

Gerald.  I  can't  let  her  go. 

Helen.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Gerald.  You  can't  conceive  what  we've  been 
through  together. 

Helen.  No. 

Gerald.  Or  what  she's  been  to  me — and  I  to 
her. 

Helen.  Well? 

Gerald.  There  are  times  when  I  think  it's  been 
worth  while — when  I  wouldn't  have  it  otherwise. 

Helen.  Think  of  what  you're  saying. 

Gerald,  Helen,  I'm  a  better  man  than  I  was — a 
stronger  man.  She's  mine  now.  Oh,  there  was  a 
horrible,  feverish  time,  but  that  passed.    We  loved 
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one  another  like  children  before.  She  left  me. 
Nothing  can  part  us  now. 

Helen.  You  will  part  at  once  and  for  good. 

Geraxd,  You  said  you'd  help  me. 

Helen.  Yes,  I'll  help  you.    I'll  help  my  mother  too. 

Gerald.  I  knew  she  wouldn't  like  it,  but  if  you 
would  persuade  her 

Helen.  "Wouldn't  like  it !  A  strict  moderation  of 
phrase. 

Gerald.  She'd  do  anything  for  my  happiness. 

Helen.  What  right  have  you  to  happiness  ? 

[Georgib  enters. 

Georgie.  I  can't  stay  away,  Helen.  You  must  let 
me  come  in. 

Helen.  Yes.  I  suppose  you'll  have  to  go  im- 
mediately. 

Georgib.  Go  where  ? 

Helen.  Home. 

Georgie.  Oh,  yes.  I  ought  to  go  to  see  them  soon. 
I  don't  feel  that  I  can  yet. 

Helen.  I  think  you  had  better  go  at  once. 

Georgie.  Must  I,  Gerald  ? 

Gerald.  She's  against  us. 

Georgie.  Oh !  But  she  can't  be  if  she  understands. 
Gerald  and  I  have  suffered.  "We  came  together.  It's 
all  different  now.    We  love  each  other. 

Helen.  I'm  sorry  for  you.     It's  impossible. 

Georgie.  It  can't  be  impossible.  We  love  each 
other.    You  would  never  be  so  cruel — dear  Helen. 

Helen.  Do  you  know  how  your  husband  died  ? 
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Gebald.  Stop. 

Helen.  Do  you  know  ? 

Georgie.  My   husband?      Robert?      All   that's  a 
dream  that's  past. 

Helen.  It  can  never  be  past. 

Geoegie.  Poor  Robert's  out  of  it. 

Helen.  Listen  to  that,  Gerald !  Doesn't  she  put 
it  charmingly  ? 

Georgie.  What  do  you  mean  ?  [To  Gerald.] 
What  have  you  said  to  her  ? 

Helen.  You  know  that  he  killed  Robert. 

Georgie.  No.  [They  confront  one  another.]  I  don't 
care. 

Helen.  You  knew. 

Georgie.  It's  diflferent  out  there. 

Helen.  Killing  no  murder  ? 

Georgie.  I  don't  care.     That's  past. 

Gerald.  Helen,  you  must  rise  to  this.  This  is 
greater  than  you  think.  Everyday  rules  won't  do. 
We've  gone  through  terrible,  wicked  things.  What  I 
have  passed  through  you  can't — you  can't 

Helen.  Passed  through  !  You  pass  through  such 
things  !     You  come  out  on  the  other  side  ? 

Gerald.  Georgie  and  I  can  be  happy  yet. 

Helen.  And  your  mother  ? 

Gerald.  I  know,  I  know.  But  mothers  will  do 
anything  to  make  their  children  happy. 

Helen.  There  are  two  children  concerned  here. 

Gerald.  You  mean ? 

Helen.  Robert  and  you. 

Georgie.  Robert  is  dead. 
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Helen.  Tell  her  that. 

Georgie,  She  is  old.    The  old  mustn't  rule. 

Helen.  You  cruel,  abominable  woman.  The  old 
must  be  loved  and  cherished. 

Gerald.  Georgie  is  right.  It's  not  for  her  to 
decide — or  you 

Helen.  Are  we  to  stand  by  and  see  another  crime 
committed  ? 

Gerald.  There's  no  crime — it's  nature.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  strange,  but  we  just  want  to  act 
naturally.  Helen,  we  have  passed  through  terrible 
things.     We 

Helen.  Oh,  you've  said  so.  It's  becoming  a  bore. 
I'm  tired  of  it. 

Gerald.  Well,  I  suppose  you  have  the  whip  hand. 
You  can  always  denounce  me.  You  can  have  me 
hanged.    Would  you  do  that  ? 

Helen.  It  will  not  be  necessary. 

Georgie.  Oh,  you're  hard.   You're  a  hard  woman. 

Helen.  I  must  be  hard.     I  must  keep  hard. 

Gerald.  I  can  see  the  possibility  of  a  tolerable 
life — a  decent  life — before  me,  and  I  can  see  blackness 
and  despair.     Which  is  it  to  be  ? 

Helen.  Do  you  hear  that,  Georgie  ?  A  decent 
life !  All  this  mighty  passion  is  to  come  down  to  a 
tolerable  life. 

Georgie.  It's  your  doing  if  he  comes  to  harm. 

Helen.  What  harm  ? 

Georgie.  What  does  a  man  do  when  he's  desperate  ? 

Helen.  You  profess  to  love  him  and  you  say  that ! 

Gerald.  And  you  were  my  affectionate  sister  once. 
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Helen.  Oh,  you  want  things  made  easy.  I  shall 
come  to  despise  you. 

Gerald.  Yes,  I'm  not  fit  to  live.  I'm  a  bloody  dog 
that  wants  killing. 

Geoeoie.  I  only  wanted  courage  to  do  what  you 
did. 

Gerald.  There,  Helen !  Let  ua  go.  "We  are  made 
for  one  another.  We  two  in  the  whole  world.  Can't 
you  respect  a  great  passion  ? 

Helen.  No.  I  don't  believe  in  you.  I  don't 
believe  there's  anything  noble  in  your  passion. 
I  don't  believe  in  its  exclusiveness.  You've  got 
to  act  decently.  You've  got  to  think  of  others.  All 
that  is  kind  and  good  in  the  world  is  against  you. 
You'd  kill  my  mother.  [She  listens.']  She's  stirring 
above.    She  may  be  coming  down.     Take  care. 

Georgie.  She  doesn't  know  anything  ? 

Helen.  Deep  down  in  her  heart  she  knows. 

Georgie.  Did  she  tell  you  so  ? 

Helen.  I  know  her  thoughts  from  my  own.  [Svd- 
denlj/.]  Gerald,  you've  never  told  me  your  story — the 
one  you  are  to  tell  her.     I  must  know. 

Gerald.  If  she's  coming  there's  no  time  now. 

[As    they  stand   listening,  Mrs.   Strickland 
enters. 

Helen.  Now,  mother,  I  told  you  to  rest. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  I  didn't  find  it  easy  to  rest, 

Helen.  Well,  sit  down  there. 

[Mrs.  Strickland  takes   a  chair  beside  the 
table. 

Mrs,  Strickland.  [She  speaks  slowly  and  with  m/mh 
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difficult^.]  I've  been  thinking  things  over  a  little, 
Helen.  Gerald  was  to  tell  us  about  poor  Robert's 
death.  I  don't  feel  quite  equal  to — I  think  I  might 
spare  him — spare  myself.  Presently,  perhaps.  Why 
should  I  know  ?  It's  all  very  painful.  Perhaps  it's 
weak  of  me. 

Helen.  No,  mother.     You're  very  wise. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  Very  well.  No  more  of  that  at 
present.  [She  reflects  a  little.]  Georgie  will  want  to  be 
getting  home.  [They  are  all  silent.]  Georgie,  dear,  I 
think  you  should  go  home. 

Gerald.  [Glancing  at  Helen,]  Mother,  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you  that  you  may  find  very 
strange. 

Mrs.  Strickland.  [N^ervousli/.]  Don't  trouble  me 
now. 

[Helen,  behind  her   mother's  chair,  makes  a 
warning  gesture,  which  he  disregards. 

Gerald.  It's  about  Georgie. 

Helen.  I  think  you  had  better  not  talk  to  mother 
now. 

Gerald.  Mother,  Georgie  and  I  have  passed 
through —  [ffe  falters,  looking  at  Helen  a^ain.] 
We've  had  some  dreadful  experiences  together.  You 
know  that  we  loved  one  another.  Well,  we  are 
everything  to  one  another  now. 

Georgie.  He  saved  my  life.  He  has  been  brave 
and  noble.     You  want  him  to  be  happy. 

Mrs,  Strickland.  [AS'^e  has  stiffened  as  she  listened 
to  him,.]  Say  no  more. 

Gerald.  Mother 
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Mrs.  Strickland.  It's  impossible. 

Georgie.  Why? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  [She  is  greatly  agitated,  hut 
controls  herself,  maintaining  some  externals  of  calm- 
ness. She  pauses  before  replying,  and  then  addresses 
Gerald.]  You  forget  that  she  is  your  brother's  wife. 

Gerald.  But,  mother,  that  doesn't  matter.  Do 
you  want  me  to  be  miserable  all  my  life  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  [Fiercely.]  You  shall  not  marry. 

Gerald.  If  we  do  ? 

Mrs.  Strickland.  I  will  take  the  most  extreme 
step  to  prevent  it. 

Helen.  [After  a  pause.]  You  must  leave  her 
now. 

Gerald.  We  go  together. 

[Helen  stands  beside  her  mother,  on  one  side  of 
the  table  ;  Georgie  and  Gerald  are  at  the 
other  side.  They  confront  one  another  for 
some  seconds. 

Georgie.  [Cries  out]  We  can't  do  it.  We  can't 
do  it. 

Gerald.  Yes. 

Georgie.  Look  at  them. 

Gerald.  Yes. 

Georgie.  I  can't.     I  can't  do  it. 

Gerald.  You  don't  love  me  enough  ? 

Georgie.  Yes.  Gerald,  I  might  have  changed.  I 
shall  love  you  always  now.     I  shan't  change  now, 

Gerald.  It's  you  I  want. 

Georgie.  Good-bye,  my  dear.    Good-bye. 
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[Geeald  looks  inte)iUy  at  her,  and  then  at  his 
mother  and  Helen,  who  are  fixed  relent- 
lessly.  He  turns  to  Geokgie  again  and 
they  embrace  suddenly,  passionately,  briefly. 
She  walks  out  of  the  room  without  looking 
behind  her.  He  watches  her  out^  and  then 
turns  calmly  to  the  others.  His  mother 
does  not  relax,  hut  Helen  ia  shaken  by 
sobs  as  the  curtain  descends ;  she  does  not 
cover  her  face. 
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RESENTMENT 

A  PLAY  IN  ONE  ACT 


CHARACTERS 

Bbent 

Anise  Brent,  his  wife 

DOCTOE 
NUBSK 


Scene  :  A  child's  nurs&ry — antechamber  to  his  hedroom. 
A  rocking-horse,  a  drum,  etc.,  are  in  the  nursery. 

As  the  DocTOB  enters  the  Nurse  comes  out  of  the  bed- 
room. 

Doctor.  Who  is  with  the  child  ? 

Nurse.  His  mother. 

Doctor.  Why  have  you  left  him  ? 

Nurse.  I  heard  you  coming  upstairs  and  I  wished 
to  speak  to  you. 

Doctor.  What  is  it  ? 

Nurse.  Doctor,  the  mother  never  sleeps — she  never 
relaxes.     She'll  be  on  your  hands  too. 

Doctor,  You  should  take  it  turn  about. 

Nurse.  And  it's  not  only  that.  Her  husband — Mr. 
Brent— do  you  know  that  he  has  never  been  in  the 
room  ? 

Doctor.  Why  not  ? 

Nurse.  I  think  she  keeps  him  out.  It's  a  strange 
household.  They  hardly  speak;  there's  something 
wrong  between  them.  He's  a  nice  gentleman  enough. 
He  comes  up  and  stands  outside  and  listens — for 
hours  sometimes.  He  talks  to  himself. 
197 
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Doctor.  Now,  you  must  not  be  too  inquisitive. 
You  must  look  after  your  own  business. 

JNuRSE.  There's  something  wrong. 

Doctor.  Of  course  there's  something  wrong. 
They're  high-strung,  anxious  people  and  their  child 
is  ill.     How  is  he  ? 

Nurse.  His  breathing  is  better;  he's  weaker,  I 
think. 

Doctor.  Mrs.  Brent  manages  all  right?  I  mean, 
anything  she  has  to  do  if  you're  not  there  ? 

Nurse.  She's  rather  clumsy  —  shaky,  you  know. 
She's  always  ready  and  watching. 

Doctor.  Stay  here  for  a  minute,  please.  Ill  call 
you  if  I  want  you. 

[He  goes  into  the  bedroom.  The  Nurse  settles 
into  a  chair  and  takes  a  book  but  sits 
listening.    Brent  enters  very  quietly. 

Brent.  The  Doctor's  in  there  ? 

Nurse.  Just  gone  in. 

Brent.  How  is  he  ? 

Nurse.  No  worse,  I  think. 

Brent.  No  better  ? 

Nurse.  There's  not  much  change.  You  can't  see  a 
change  every  few  minutes. 

Brent.  True.  I  keep  bothering  you.  One  is 
anxious,  of  course.  Have  you  nursed  cases  like  this 
before  ? 

Nurse.  In  hospital,  I've  seen  them. 

Bbent.  Well,  and  do  they  get  better  ? 

Nurse.  Sometimes. 
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Bkent.  When  they're  like  this — as  bad  as  this,  I 
mean  ?     What  do  you  think  of  it,  now  ? 

Nurse.  You  must  ask  the  Doctor.  I  hope  it'll  be 
all  right. 

Brent,  Yes — yes,  of  course.     You  like  children  ? 

Nurse.  I  like  them.    Certainly  I  like  them. 

Brent.  He's  a  nice  little  chap  if  you  could  see  him 
well. 

Nurse.  Oh !  He's  a  dear  little  boy.  He's  lovely, 
even  now. 

Brent.  Is  he,  Nurse  ?  Is  he  ?  What  does  he  look 
like  ?     Describe  him. 

Nurse.  Oh !  you  mustn't  make  me  cry. 

Brent.  No,  no.  And  do  you  ever  get  impatient- 
irritated — not  with  him — with  others  I  mean  ?  I  sup- 
pose I  shouldn't  ask.  Can  you  be  always  the  same  to 
children  ?  It's  absurd,  you  know,  but  that  nurse's 
uniform  seems  to  give  a  kind  of  assurance  that  you 
can't  go  wrong.  Your  conscience  and  your  vigilance 
are  always  the  same.  You  can't  relapse;  you  can't 
neglect — or — or 

Nurse.  I  can  make  mistakes  like  everybody  else, 
Mr.  Brent. 

Brent.  Mistakes !  yes.  Nurse,  do  you  think  it's 
possible  for  us  to  care  too  much  about  our  children  ? 
To  cherish  them — to  preserve  them — to  be  always 
thinking  of  protecting  them.  Is  this  our  selfishness  ? 
What  ?  They  must  take  their  chance  with  the  rest. 
[He  stops,  listening.]  Was  that  the  child  ? 

Nurse,  I  heard  nothing. 

Brent.  No,  there's  nothing,     I  have  a  friend — a 
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bachelor,  of  course — who  says  that  children  should  be 
brought  up  to  play  with  razors  on  the  edge  of  preci- 
pices— and  with  fire  and  water  and  gunpowder. 
Competent  little  beggars  they'd  be — those  that  were 
left. 

NuESE.  If  the  parents  loved  their  children,  how 
could  they  let  them  ? 

Brent.  No.  But  thei-e's  an  idea  in  it.  We  mustn't 
be  always  thinking  of  their  comfort.  It's  not  fair  to 
them. 

NuESE.  Would  you  do  such  things,  Mr.  Brent  ? 

Brent.  I  ?  Oh,  I've  another  idea,  I  believe  in 
reason.  You  can't  begin  too  early.  Make  a  child 
respect  reason  and  act  by  reason.  Having  come  to  a 
decision,  to  act  unswervingly — ruthlessly 

Nurse.  Are  you  speaking  of  a  child,  Mr. 
Brent  ? 

Brent.  Humph  !  Yes,  I  should  like  to  hear  what 
you  think  about  it  all.  You  always  nurse  children  ? 
I  suppose  you're  a  kind  of  expert — you  have  your 
views.     Hark ! 

[Mrs.  Brent  omd  the  Doctor  come  out  of  the 
bedroom. 

Doctor.  You'd  better  go  in,  Nurse.      [liiii'se  goes. 
Mrs.  Brent.  Well  ? 

Doctor.  I'm  afraid  he's  not  so  well.     It's  critical, 
of  course.     The  Nurse  will  do  all  that's  possible. 
Brent.  I  should  like  to  have  a  look  at  him. 

[Mrs.  Brent  moves  in  front  of  the  door.     2'he 
Doctor  looks  at  them  curiously. 
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Brent.  Doctor,  let  me  ask  you  thip.  If  you  had 
been  called  in  earlier — six  hours — say  six  hours — 
would  it  have  made  any  difference  ? 

DocTOB.  I  wish  I  had  been  called  in  earlier. 

Brent.  I  know — I  know  what  you  said  when  you 
first  came.  She  told  me.  It  was  my  fault — in- 
dolence— carelessness.  My  wife  punishes  me,  you 
see.  She  won't  let  me  see  him.  That  is  to  say — I 
can't  force  myself  in.  Can  you  help  us  ?  Of  course 
such  an  appeal  is  ridiculous,  but  we  are  not  acting 
quite  sanely.  I  have  a  kind  of  defence — I  am  not 
callous ;  I  never  was.  I  think  I  should  be  permitted 
to  see  my  child. 

Doctor.  [To  Mrs.  Brent.]  What  do  you  fear  ? 

Mrs.  Brent.  Fear? 

Doctor.  Why  shouldn't  your  husband  go  in  ? 

Mrs.  Brent.  Your  attendance  here  is  for  a  specific 
purpose,  Doctor. 

Doctor,  Still,  I  happen  to  be  here.  [A  pause.  He 
looks  at  his  watch.]  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  go 
downstairs  for  half  an  hoxir.  I'm  ready  if  the  Nurse 
should  call  me. 

Brent.  Why  must  you  stop  ? 

Doctor.  Well,  I  think  I  should  like  to  look  at  him 
again  presently. 

Mrs.  Brent.  You'll  have  lunch.  It's  all  ready,  I 
think.  Please  ring  the  bell  in  the  dining-room  and 
tell  them. 

[The  Doctor  bows  and  goes.  Mrs.  Brent  is 
returning  to  the  sick-chamber  when  Brent 
speaks. 
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Brent.  Anise,  I  must  speak  to  you.  We  can't  go 
on  like  this. 

Mrs.  Brent.  Speaking  can  do  no  good. 

Brent.  Oh,  call  me  a  murderer  and  be  done  ! 

Mrs.  Brent.  Do  you  call  yourself  one  ? 

Brent.  A  man's  own  words  won't  hurt  him.  Listen 
to  me.  No— sit  down — sit  here.  You  asked  me  to 
go— to  fetch  the  Doctor.  Very  well.  I  was  indolent. 
I  didn't  want  to  be  troubled — I  didn't  think  he  was 
ill.  Kemember  that  you  have  constantly  worried 
about  the  child  when  there  was  nothing  the  matter. 
You  must  admit  that — you  must  admit  it.  I  had 
grown  callous  about  your  anxieties.  I  was  to  blame 
— I  should  have  seen 

Mrs.  Brent.  You  said  that  you  would  go. 

Brent.  I  did.  I  suppose  I  did.  I  said  something 
of  the  kind.  I  forgot  it.  I  half  forgot  it — I  thought 
it  was  one  of  the  false  alarms 

Mrs.  Brent.  And  you  see  now  what  you  have  done. 

Brent.  Done !  No — the  point  is  this.  If  I  had 
been  neglectful  so  and  nothing  had  happened — if  it 
had  been  your  whim — your  foolish  anxiety,  if  it  had 
turned  out  that  he  wasn't  ill,  would  you  still  have 
blamed  me  like  this  ? 

Mrs.  Brent.  He's  dying. 

[She  is  rising,  but  he  forces  her  into  the  chair 
and  stands  over  her. 

Bkent.  If  he  is  dying  so  much  the  more  must  you 
be  just  to  me.  I  did  wrong — a  small  wrong — I  grant 
that.     I  admit  it.     It  wasn't  that  I  didn't  love  my 
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child.     Do  you  see?    You  mustn't  punish  me  like 
this.     You  mustn't  judge  by  the  consequences. 

Mbs.  Brent.  God  has  judged  it  so. 

Brent.  God  !  Dare  you  talk  of  such  a  God  to  me  ? 
And  you  believe  that  He  arranged  it  all — He  sees  it 
all  unfold  ?  [She  rises  and  goes  towards  the  bedroom. 
He  prevents  her  and  she  submits  sullenly.]  Listen  to 
me.  You  must  listen  now  to  reason.  Reason  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  help  us.  I  am  desperate  except 
for  reason.  And  I  am  afraid  of  losing  that.  I 
am  losing  that.  See  this  with  me.  I  feel  that 
I  am  what  you  think  me.  I  feel  a  murderer. 
I've  sacrificed  him.  I've  done  it.  He'll  die — he's 
dying.  I've  done  it.  But  listen  :  if  I  had  known — 
it  was  not  my  sick  child  that  I  neglected — I  never  felt, 
I  never  knew  that  he  was  ill.  You  said  so.  You've 
said  so  a  dozen  times  and  there  was  nothing  in  it. 
[His  voice  has  risen.  The  Nurse  appears  at  the  door 
with  a  warning  gesture.  He  motions  her  away  and 
pi'oceeda  in  a  lower  tone.]  You  must  be  fair  to  me — to 
me.  The  child  is  not  everything.  It's  my  child. 
Your  suffering  is  nothing  to  mine.  You  have  your 
resentment ;  it's  a  luxury ;  it  supports  you.  I  have 
nothing — nothing.  Reason !  I  meant  to  reason.  1 
have  faith  in  it.     Listen, 

[She  breaks  away  and  enters  thejbedroom.     The 
Doctor  enters. 

Doctor.  I  heard  your  voices.  I  thought  I  might 
be  wanted. 

Brent.  Voices?  Yes,  Doctor,  I  was  trying  to 
reason  with  my  wife.    Women  are  damned  unreason- 
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able,  don't  you  think?  They  feel,  you  know. 
Intuitions,  inspirations — all  that  kind  of  thing.  My 
wife,  now — she's  an  intelligent  woman.  In  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  she  reasons,  of  course — quite 
clearly  and  competently.  There  seems  to  be  a  limit ; 
above  a  certain  pressure  of  feeling,  reason  goes.  It's 
the  feminine  nature,  I  suppose.  But  don't  you  think 
that  when  things  are  dreadful — when  we're  in  despair 
— there's  the  more  need  for  reason  ?  Of  course  you 
do.  I'm  putting  a  platitude  to  you.  Won't  you 
go  in  and  see  how  he's  getting  on  ? 

DocTOE.  The  nurse  would  call  me  if  necessary. 

Brent.  Every  man  among  us  has  done  something 
shocking  and  stupid  and  villainous.  If  you  catch 
him  at  that  and  transfix  him —  [He  stops  to  listen.] 
Did  I  hear  ?  No.  I  hear  the  child  a  good  deal, 
Doctor.  She  won't  let  me  go  in.  Yes — if  you  take 
a  man  at  his  worst,  if  you  take  this  lapse  and  judge 
him  by  that — it's  unjust,  it's  monstrous.  And  if  this 
lapse  or  mistake,  or  whatever  it  is,  coincides — listen 
to  this,  I've  got  the  idea — if  it  coincides  with  some 
great,  awful  calamity — must  you  judge  him  by  that  ? 
[E'l/stericalli/.']  Doctor,  I  keep  thinking  that  I  hear 
him. 

Doctor.  Come  in  with  me  to  see  him. 

Beent.  I  could  force  my  way  in,  of  course,  but 
I  won't.  I  accept  this  punishment.  I  deserve  it. 
Do  I  ?     That's  what  I  can't  make  out. 

Doctor.  You've  done  nothing,  man.  You  are 
perfectly  innocent.  I  really  don't  know  what  you 
are  making  a  fuss  about. 
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Brent.  Yes.  You  are  very  kind.  [He  laughs.] 
You  treat  me  as  slightly  lunatic.  The  poor  woman's 
life  is  bound  up  in  her  child.  She  can't  care  for  it 
more  than  I  do.  These  women  say  so.  You  know 
the  idea.  It's  a  part  of  them.  They've  given  it 
Buck.  One  has  a  respect  for  a  reason  based  on 
physiology. 

Doctor.  Brent,  if  your  delay  in  calling  me  in  is  at 

the  bottom  of  all  this,  let  me  tell  you  that 

Brent.  Ah !  yes.     You  want  to  be  merciful,  but 
you  said — I  know  what  you  said  when  you  first  came. 
Doctor.  It's  quite  likely  that  it  made  no  diflference 
at  all. 

Brent.  Can  you  save  him  ? 

Doctor.  Ah !  That's  doubtful.  I'm  afraid— I'm 
afraid. 

Brent.  Poor  thing !   poor  little  beggar !    Well — 
you're  doing  your  best.     Stay  here !     Don't  miss  a 
point.     I  don't  think  I  dare  look  at  him. 
Doctor.  Oome  in. 

Brent.  "Wait  a  moment,  [ffe  goes  to  the  door  cmd 
speaks  gently.]  Anise,  Anise.  [Mrs.  Brent  comes 
out,  quietly  closing  the  doori]  Anise,  how  is  he  now  ? 

Mrs.  Brent.  [LooTcing  at  the  Doctor.]  He  hardly 
seems  to  breathe. 

[The  Nurse  appeanrs  and  looks  at  the  Doctor, 

who  follows   h&r   into    the    room.     Mrs. 

Brent  is  going,  when  h&r  husbomd  detains 

her. 

Brent.  \Humhly.]  Anise,  do  you  think  I  might 

come  in  ? 
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[She  seems  to  hesitate.  The  Nurse  appears 
again  and  beckons  to  her.  Mrs.  Brent 
goes  in  hastily.  Brent  stands  outside 
listening,  hesitating.  He  paces  about  on 
tip-toe.  He  takes  up  the  child's  drv/m  and 
the  drumsticks,  seats  himself,  a/nd  strikes 
the  drum  gently — ruh-a-duh,  ruh-a-duh. 
The  Nurse  appears. 

Nurse.  For  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Brent 


\He  starts,  hut  continues  to  sit  with  the  drum 
on  his  knees.  She  goes  in.  A  pause. 
Mrs.  Brent  comes  out. 

Brent.  I  may  go  in  now  ? 

Mrs.  Brent.  Yes. 

Brent.  He's  dead,  then  ? 

Mrs.  Brent.  I  suppose  you'll  never  forgive  me. 

Brent.  Dead. 

Mrs.  Brent.  I  couldn't  do  anything  else.  You'll 
never  forgive  me. 

Brent.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Mrs.  Brent.  That  you'll  never  forgive  me. 

Brent.  Forgive  !  Oh,  yes.  That  is  to  say — 
there's  no  question  of  forgiveness.  These  are  matters 
of  reason.  There's  a  scientific  explanation  of  every- 
thing. These  things  must  be  taken  quietly  and 
reasonably,  [He  rises  a/nd  puts  down  the  dinnn. 

[The  Doctor  enters. 

Brent.  Doctor,  we  are  very  grateful  to  you  for 
your  attention.     I  am  sorry  that  you  have  had  so 
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much  trouble  over  the  case.  I  suppose  you  will  have 
to  attend  the  inquest. 

Doctor.  Inquest !     There  will  be  no  inquest. 

Brent.  I  thought  there  was  always  an  inquest 
after  a  murder. 

Mrs.  Brent.  Edward ! 

Doctor.  There  is  no  question  here  of  murder. 

Brent.  True.  But  the  impression  is  overpowering. 
I  can't  get  it  out  of  my  head. 

Doctor.  Brent,  you  must  pull  yourself  together. 
Go  to  your  room  and  lie  down  for  a  little.  I'll  come 
to  you  there  presently. 

Brknt.  Yes,  I  want  to  sleep.  [He  goes. 

Doctor.  Mrs.  Brent,  I  am  not  here  to  make 
impertinent  comments.  You  share,  with  your 
husband,  a  great  misfortune.  If  I  may  judge  from 
appearances,  he  is  in  a  serious  condition. 

Mrs.  Brent.  I  am  prepared  to  do  my  duty. 

Doctor.  Duty !  Yes.  But  duty  should  be  tem- 
pered by  sympathy 

Mrs.  Brent.  I  have  lost  my  child  through  him  ;  it 
was  his  doing.  I  am  sorry  for  him  when  I  see  him 
now,  but  in  my  heart  [she  strikes  her  heart]  how 
can  I  forgive  ?  Is  he  not  a  murderer  ?  He  would 
not  take  the  means  to  save  the  child. 

Doctor.  You  are  talking  nonsense,  madam.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  I  could  have  done  any  good  by 
coming  earlier,  and  I  may  remind  you  that  you  have 
often  sent  for  me  on  trivial  occasions.  At  the  worst 
his  fault  is  trifling. 

Mrs.  Brent.  How  can  I  forgive  ?    You  say  it's  an 
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unhappy  chance  and  that's  all.    How  can  I  blame  a 
chance  ?    My  child  lies  in  there 

[Enter  Bkent. 

Bbekt.  I  have  decided  to  give  myself  up  to  the 
police. 

DocTOE.  For  heaven's  sake,  Brent,  don't  be 
ridiculous.  Why  should  you  give  yourself  up  to  the 
police  ? 

Beent.  [Passes  his  hand  over  his  face.]  You  advise 
me  not  to  do  so  ? 

DocTOE.  Advise  you !  My  dear  friend,  you  have 
done  nothing  wrong. 

Beent.  You  are  mistaken.  Of  coui-se  it's  absurd 
to  talk  about  the  police.  My  mind's  not  under  con- 
trol. Yes — yes,  I  remember  now  and  I  see  clearly. 
It  wasn't  that  I  didn't  go  for  you  the  other  night. 
That  was  nothing  ;  I  explained  that.  Anise  here,  my 
wife,  says  it  cost  the  child's  life.  No  matter.  That's 
nothing.     There's  worse  than  that. 

DocTOE.  Now  look  here.  Brent 

Beent.  Wait !    I'll  tell  you. 

DocTOE.  But  I  don't  want  to  hear.  You  go 
back 

Beent.  Doctor,  there  are  times  when  you  must 
listen,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  You  can't  get  away 
from  what  I  have  to  say.  I'm  like  the  ancient 
mariner  and  you  can't  escape.  And  it's  interesting. 
You  are  a  fool  if  this  bores  you.  Do  us  the  justice  to 
admit  that  we  are  interesting.  The  child  lies  dead  in 
there.    She  says  I  killed  him,  and  she  may  be  right. 
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It  was  not  that  trumpery  matter  of  indolence  or 
neglect  when  I  didn't  fetch  you.  That's  nothing — 
nothing.  Doctor,  you  know  the  old  jokes  about  the 
husband  and  the  crying  child — the  common  facetious 
stock — you  know  the  kind  of  thing — don't  think  I'm 
wandering — the  middle  of  the  night —  Punch,  you 
know — that  sort  of  thing — the  ridiculous  father 
nursing  the  baby — the  crying  baby. 

DocrroB.  Well — well — I  want  you  just  to  get  to 
bed 

Brent.  [Sfernl]/.]  You're  mistaken.  I'm  talking 
to  the  point.  Can't  you  see  that  ?  Well,  I  used  to 
laugh  with  the  rest,  I  suppose,  but  I've  found  out 
that  a  father  trying  to  quieten  his  child  in  the  night- 
time is  not  funny.  It's  not  funny.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  consented  to  accept  the  joke,  but  there  is 
none.  It's  not  amusing ;  it's  terrible.  You  know,  Anise. 

Mrs.  Brent.  I  know.     Yes,  I  know  that. 

Doctor,  Now,  Brent,  the  sooner  you  dismiss  all 
this  kind  of  thing  from  your  mind,  the  better. 

Brent.  You're  a  fine,  genial  kind  of  fellow.  Doctor, 
and  you  think  we  haven't  any  humour.  But  to  a 
man  who  has  nerves  and  craves  the  affection  of  his 
child  this  crying  in  the  night  is  terrible.  It  provokes 
terrible  thoughts — not  thoughts — impulses — terrible, 
murderous  impulses.  I  hated  the  child — the  child  ? — 
or  the  cry  ?  Here's  a  case  for  analysis.  I  hated  him 
with  that  cry  going  on.  It  meant  failure.  He  had 
no  love  for  me.  I  was  powerless  and  should  always 
be  powerless.  All  the  failure  of  the  coming  years — 
the  disappointments — disasters — all  that  was  gracious 
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and  acceptable  in  the  child  gone.  And  a  dreadful 
antipathy  between  us.  He  struggled  in  my  arms  and 
shrieked  more  loudly.  He  hated  me.  I  am  not 
deficient  in  tenderness  and  care.  I  saw  all  the  waste, 
the  hopeless  struggle  to  help  him,  to  direct — to 
make  him  love  me.  It  would  be  Ike  that  in  all 
the  years.  I  must  thank  God — I  must  be  thank- 
ful— that  I  did  him  no  violence.  Not  much — not 
much  violence.  You  pretended  that  I  was  just 
rough,  Anise,  when  I  threw  him  down  on  the  bed, 
and  you  sympathized  with  me  then.  Oh,  you  did 
more.  Do  you  know  what  she  did  i  Presently,  she 
put  him  into  my  arms  again.  She  was  terrified.  I 
saw  it  in  her  eyes,  but  she  did  that.  Wasn't  it  noble  ? 
"Wasn't  it  magnanimous  ?  She  must  have  loved  me, 
then.  How  could  I  force  myself  into  that  room  past 
her — a  woman  like  that  ?  But  she  won't  forgive  that 
little  bit  of  neglect, 

DocTOE.  My  dear  chap,  you  mustn't — ^you  really 
mustn't  take  all  this  so  seriously. 

Bren  .  I'm  not  a  well-balanced  man,  though.  Do 
you  remember,  Anise^you  won't  remember — that 
you  noticed  I  hadn't  shaved  when  we  breakfasted  that 
morning?  A  small,  domestic  detail,  Doctor.  Well, 
I  was  afraid  of  my  razor.  A  man  with  a  razor  in  his 
hand  is  very  close  to  death. 

Doctor.  Mrs.  Brent,  I  can  do  nothing  here  and 
you  will  do  nothing. 

Mrs.  Brent.  Let  him  speak. 

Brekt.  Yes,  let  me  make  my  point.  Do  you  see 
it  ?     1  forget  for  the  moment  whether  I  got  to  it. 
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Doctor.  Don't  trouble  about  it  now. 

Brent.  Oh,  don't  treat  me  as  a  child.  I  may  be 
mad,  but  I  am  a  man. 

Doctor.  What  is  the  point  ? 

Brent.  I  am  not  a  murderer.  No.  There's  nothing 
for  a  jury,  of  course.  That's  absurd.  But  in  the 
sight  of  God — I  can't  stop  to  argue  about  God — let's 
say  God —  The  child  was  in  my  arms  and  I  was 
mad.  I  might  have — I  might — I  might — I  might — 
I  was  tormented.  I  threw  him  on  the  bed.  I  did 
nothing.  I  didn't  harm  him.  But  he's  dead.  You 
see  the  point  ?  It's  not  cause  and  effect — ^not  as  we 
understand  them.  When  you  come  to  our  kind  of 
cause  and  effect  it's  some  little  trivial  thing  that 
matters ;  I  didn't  go  to  fetch  you  ^when  I  ought  to 
have  done.  Isn't  it  horrible  to  think  that  there  are 
real  causes  ? 

Doctor.  Well,  you  may  be  stating  a  new  moral  law, 
but  you  won't  persuade  me  that  you  had  any  murderous 
passion.  Your  child  is  dead.  You  may  blame  my 
incapacity  if  you  like;  you  may  blame  a  hundred 
things,  and  yourself  among  them. 

[He  stops,  seeing  that  they  are  not  listening  to 
him.  The  Nurse  comes  to  the  door  and 
Mrs.  Brent  goes  to  her.  They  retire  into 
the  bedroom. 

Brent.  Yes,  I've  thought  it  all  over  fifty  thousand 
times.  I  suppose  not  far  short  of  a  million  times. 
And  the  strange  thing  is  I  can  go  on  thinking — yea, 
and  talking— talking — and  ne's  dead.  He  lies  in  there, 
d«ad. 
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Doctor.  Pull  yourself  together. 

Brent.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Doctor.  Purpose?  You're  a  man.  You've  the 
world  before  you. 

Brent.  What's  to  be  done  ?    The  child's  dead. 

DocfTOR.  Oh  1    Get  another  child. 

Brent.  What  a  frightful  suggestion !  And  to  go 
through  it  all  again. 

Doctor.  Weren't  you  happy?  Your  married  life 
has  been  happy  enough. 

Brent.  But  that  was  in  ignorance.  We  didn't 
know  what  it  held  for  us.  We  had  not  been  tried. 
You  can't  turn  back  to  all  the  freshness  and  the 
happy  chances. 

Doctor.  Your  wife  will  change.  She  will  see  that 
she  has  been — unreasonable. 

Brent.  Oh,  yes.  That's  likely  enough i  I'm  rather 
fearing  it. 

[Mrs.  Brent  enters  with  tlie  Nurse. 

Mrs.  Brent.  Edward,  will  you  come  in  with  me  ? 

Brent.  Come  in  ?  With  you  ? 

Mrs.  Brent.  Yes.  Before  you.  Doctor,  and  you, 
Nurse,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  failed  in  my 
duty. 

Brent.  That's  handsome. 

Mrs.  Brent.  I  shall  not  fail  again.  In  all  things 
now  I  am  your  faithful,  obedient  wife. 

\She  turns  and  goes  toward  the  bedroom  door, 
when  she  pauses. 

Brent,  You  see,  Doctor.     Restitution  of  conjugal 
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rights  and  all.  [^0  laiigha.]  Oh,  it's  horrible, 
horrible ! 

DooTOB.  You  talk  about  reason.  Let  that  guide 
you. 

Brent.  Yes.  I  cling  to  that.  I  don't  want  to  go 
mad.  And,  of  course,  all's  well.  I've  a  dutiful  wife 
and,  as  you  'say,  the  world's  before  us.  It's  a  pity 
the  poor  little  chap  died,  but  we  can't  help  that.  Yes, 
let's  have  a  look  at  him.     Come,  Anise. 

[Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brent  go  into  the  bedroom. 
The  Doctor  cmd  Nurse  stand  listening  as 
the  curtain  falls. 


REAPING  THE  WHIRLWIND 

A  PLAY  IN  ONE  ACT 


CHARACTERS 

Sir  Frank  Selby,  Babt.,  F.R.S. 
Lady  Selby 
Db.  Rushton 
Dickinson 


Scene  :  Sir  Frank  Selby's  study^  late  at  night. 

Sir  Frank  is  writing  alone.  He  finishes  a  sheet  and 
lays  it  on  others,  puts  down  his  pen,  stretches  him- 
self, looks  at  his  watch,  stares  at  it  incredulously. 

Sir  Frank.  By  Jove ! 

[He  arranges  papers  rather  hurriedly,  then  stops 

to  listen.     There  is  a  knock  at  the  door. 

Dickinson  enters  with  whisky,  etc.,  which 

he  places  on  a  table. 

Sir  Frank.  Ah !  Dickinson. 

Dickinson.  You  didn't  ring,  Sir  Frank,  but  as  it  is 

late  I  thought  it  best  to  bring 

Sib  Frank.  Quite  right,  Dickinson.    What  time 
do  you  make  it  ? 

Dickinson.  [Consults  his  watch.']  I  should  call  it 
about  ten  minutes  to  twelve,  sir. 

Sir  Frank,  I  didn't  hear  Lady  Selby  come  in. 
Dickinson.  She  has  not  yet  returned,  sir. 
Sir  Frank.    Oh !    I  forget  for  the  moment  where 
she  went.     Let  me  see — do  you   happen  to  know, 
Dickinsonj? 

Dickinson.  I  think  it  was  to  dice  at  Mr.  Oadwal- 
lader's,  sir. 

219 
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Sib  Frank.  Ah!  to  be  Bure — Oadwallader's.  [To 
himself.]  1  really  should  have  gone.  I  must  get  about 
more  now.  I  must —  Dickinson,  how  many  can  we 
dine  comfortably,  do  you  think  ? 

Dickinson.  Well,  Sir  Frank,  I  should  say  sixteen's 
the  limit.  Twelve  'd  be  a  better  number,  if  I  may 
say  so,  sir.  You  see  we  haven't  had  much  practice 
lately,  and  I'm  thinking  of  the  waiting. 

Sir  Frank.  Yes— well— I'll  talk  to  Lady  Selby 
about  it;  it's  time  we  did  something  of  the  kind. 
I'm  getting  a  recluse ;  I  must  go  out  more.  And  I 
shall  have  more  time  now.  Yes,  Dickinson,  I  wish  I 
could  have  my  father  here  to  show  him —  [He  indicates 
the  MS.  on  the  desk.]  It's  what  he  would  have  hoped 
for.  Well — the  work's  done  and  we'll  make  a  bit  of 
stir  in  the  world.  How  long  have  you  been  with  us, 
Dickinson  ? 

Dickinson.  Five-and-thirty  years.  Sir  Frank — 
twenty-nine  with  your  father,  six  with  you ;  and  if  I 
may  say  so,  sir,  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  any  other 
service. 

Sir  Frank.  Ah  !  I  hope  not — I  hope  not,  indeed. 
Quiet  people,  quiet  people,  aren't  we  ?  Nothing  very 
exciting  in  this  household.  You  said  that  Lady 
Selby  had  not  returned  ? 

Dickinson.  Not  yet,  sir. 

Sir  Frank.  [Looking  at  his  watch.]  Humph  1 
Thank  you.  I  don't  think  you  need  sit  up.  [Distant 
electric  bdl.]  Ah,  what's  that  ?  She  would  have  her 
latchkey. 

Dickinson.  Lady  Selbj  didn't  take  her  latchkey,  sir. 
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Sir  Feank,  Why  not  ? 

Dickinson.  I  don't  know,  sir.  It  was  on  the  hall 
table. 

Sir  Frank.    Forgot  it,  no  doubt.     Well — there 

she  is.  [Eocit  Dickinson. 

[Sir  Frank  advances  to  the  door  to  listen. 

Comes  hack  slowly  to  the  middle  of  the 

room. 

Sir  Frank.    What  the  deuce 

[Enter  Rushton. 

Sir  Frank.  Ah  !  Rushton,  it's  you. 

RusHTON.  Yes,  and  rather  late,  even  for  me.  [ffe 
looks  quickly  about  him.]  Lady  Selby — has  Lady  Selby 
come — gone  to  bed  ? 

Sir  Frank.  Here  1 — Come  and  have  some  whisky. 

Rushton.  Thanks  —  no  —  yes,  I  will.  Lady 
Selby 

Sir  Frank.  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Soda  ? 
Dickinson  can  soon  fetch  some  Apollinaris  ? 

Rushton.  Lady  Selby  is  at  home  ? — has  returned  ? 
I  met  her  to-night  at  the  Cadwallader's. 

Sir  Frank.  Why  do  you  ask,  Rushton  ?  What's 
the  matter  ? 

Rushton.  Frank,  you  leave  your  wife  too  much 
alone.  [He  looks  at  his  watch.]  Is  she  here  ? 

Sir  Frank.  Of  course  she's  here — that  is,  she  went 
to  bed  half  an  hour  ago. 

Rushton.  Ah !  —  pray  forgive  me  —  excuse  me. 
[Settles  down  in  a  chair  with  whisky,  cigarette,  etc.] 
Well,  it's  a  chance  to  talk  to  you.  Why  didn't  you 
come  to-night  ? 
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SiE  Frank.  To  the  Cadwallader's  ?  Well,  I  haven't 
been  going  out,  as  you  know.  I  believe  I  had  accepted 
this,  but  yesterday  I  excused  myself.  They're  decent 
people ;  they  allow  me  to  be  rather  casual.  Anyone 
I  know  there  ? 

RusHTON.  Your  wife. 

Sir  Frank.  Yes — ^yes.    Of  course. 

RusHTON.  Asher  was  there. 

Sir  Frank.  Asher  ?    Is  he  a  friend  of  theirs  ? 

RusHTON.  I  think  they  got  him  to  take  your  place 
at  the  last  moment.  Perhaps  Lady  Selby  suggested 
him. 

Sir  Frank.  I  think  not.  I  don't  think  she  cares 
much  for  Asher. 

RusHTON.  They  seem  to  get  on  very  well  together. 

Sir  Frank.  Oh!     Really? 

RusHTON.  And  they  see  a  good  deal  of  one  another. 

Sir  Frank.  Yes  ? 

RusHTON.  Too  much. 

Sir  Frank.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

RusHTON.  I've  had  it  in  my  mind  to  speak  to  you 
for  some  time.  Yes,  you  leave  your  wife  too  much 
alone.  I  put  it  bluntly.  Damn  it !  Frank,  you 
neglect  her.  It's  not  fair.  People  talk  about  it,  and 
it's  not  fair  to  her.  It's  time  you  knew.  There  are 
rumours — suspicions.  You  know  I  like  her  and  admire 
her  very  much.  But  a  woman  must  live — remember 
that  she's  living  intensely  all  the  time.  And  the 
better  she  is  the  less  she  guards  herself.  You  know 
what  men  are.  Of  course,  you're  a  great  scientific 
man ;  you're  going  strong,  and  this  particular  job 
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seems  to  have  absorbed  you.     It's  time  you  woke 
up. 

Sir  Frank.  You  speak  of  suspicions.  Of  what 
kind? 

RusHTON.  The  usual  kind. 

Sir  Frank.  There's  a  name — there's  a  man — 
what? 

RusHTON.  I've  mentioned  his  name. 

Sir  Frank.  Asher !  [He  gets  up  and  moves  restlessly 
about  the  room  as  he  speahs.l  Rushton,  you  do  my  wife 
a  great  wrong.  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  you 
believe  anything  of  this  shameful — this  preposterous 
suggestion ;  but  to  speak  of  Asher —  Ah  !  but  I  know 
I'm  to  blame.  I  know  all  that.  You  can't  say  any- 
thing too  severe  to  me.  Curiously,  it  came  on  me 
to-night.  I've  behaved  badly.  I've  been  abominably 
cruel  and  callous,  I  see.  This  thing  has  been  a  great 
preoccupation.  [He  indicates  his  MS.^  As  you  know, 
I've  had  to  make  innumerable  experiments,  to  fore- 
stall every  objection.  I  don't  want  to  excuse  myself, 
but  you  must  understand.  It  possessed  my  mind. 
It's  incredible,  but  I  haven't  had  time  to  think  of  her. 
I  suppose  I've  known  that  things  were  wrong  all  these 
months.  I've  not  been  fair ;  no,  but  this  has  claimed 
me.  After  all,  it's  my  work — this  is  my  life — here's 
my  place  in  the  world.  And  it  has  been  terribly 
hard — things  went  wrong  continually.  I  was  sure 
of  my  point — I  knew  that  I  was  right — but  the 
laborious,  wearisome  experiments,  the  repetitions — 
you've  not  tried  this  kind  of  thing  ;  you  can  hardly 
know  what  it  is.    And  one's  in  a  hurry ;  it's  childish, 
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it's  despicable — ^but  one  wants  to  be  first.  Ah !  I've 
been  wrong.  I  reproach  myself  bitterly.  Poor  girl ! 
Rush  ton,  if  you'll  believe  me,  I  have — yes,  I  have 
thought  of  her  through  all  this.  It  seems  absurd — 
I've  neglected  her,  but  I  had  her  in  my  mind  all  the 
time.  The  honour,  the  distinction  of  the  thing — I 
wanted  to  give  her  that.  I  knew  we  were  falling 
apart.  I'm  not  so  blind,  but  I  wasn't  free.  The 
thing  was  too  big,  Rushton.  I  mean  I  couldn't  take 
on  a  great  emotion — a  distraction.  Basely,  I  let 
us  go  slipping  downhill.  I'm  fully  conscious  of  it 
now.  Well,  that's  over.  I've  finished,  and  I'm  con- 
fident. Look  here — [he  brandishes  the  MS.] — here's 
my  paper  for  the  Royal  Society.  It's  finished — 
I  finished  it  to-night.  Now  there's  nothing  between 
tis.  Now  for  the  glory  and  the  fun.  Now — [he  stops 
and  pidls  out  his  watch] — where  can  she  have 
gone? 

Rushton.  "Who? 

Sir  Frank.  Sophy. 

Rushton.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir  Frank.  She's  late.  She's  out.  Where  can  she 
have  gone  ? 

Rushton.  You're  mad.  What  do  you  mean  ?  You 
said  she  had  gone  to  bed. 

Sir  Frank.  I  did  say  so — I  remember — yes.  It's 
absurd — it's  childish.  I  suppose  it  was  a  kind  of 
joke.  No,  you  annoyed  me.  I  didn't  like  your 
inquiries — your  persistence.  It  seemed  like  a  reflec- 
tion on  my  wife.  So  I  lied — I  lied.  Yes,  Rushton, 
it  was  a  lie.   A  strange  impulse — and  it  was  ridiculous 
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when  she  might  come  in  at  any  moment.  I  wonder 
where 

RusHTON.  [Interrupting  him.]  But — but — do  you 
mean,  do  you  really  mean  that  your  wife  has  not 
come  home  ? 

Sir  Frank.  She  has  not  come  home. 

RusHTON.  [Throws  up  his  arms.]  Oh,  what  mon- 
strous folly!  What  madness  has  taken  you?  [Rg 
pulls  out  his  watch.]  By  heavens !  there  may  be  time. 
A  hansom — is  Dickinson  up  ?    Dickinson !  Dickinson  ! 

Sir  Frank.  What's  this  ?    What  are  you  up  to  ? 

[Enter  Dickinson. 

RusHTON.  Dickinson — a  hansom — quick.  Don't 
lose  a  moment.  Off  you  go —  [Exit  Dickinson 
hurriedly.]    I'll  explain  as  we  go.     Come  on. 

Sir  Frank.  What  is  it  ?  Tell  me  what  it  is  or  I 
won't  go.  I'm  waiting  here  for  my  wife.  I  want  to 
see  her. 

RusHTON.  Your  wife!  That's  it.  It's  to  catch 
her — stop  her. 

Sir  Frank.  Where  ?    How  ? 

RusHTON.  Come  on.     Your  coat  ? 

Sir  Frank.  No.     What  is  it.    Tell  me  in  a  word. 

RusHTON.  She's  leaving  you — she's  running  away. 
Euston — the  North  train.  Good  heavens !  I  heard 
the  appointment  made.  I  thought  it  was  so.  Why 
didn't  I —  Come  on.  Here's  Dickinson.  [Enter 
Dickinson.]  Where's  your  master's  coat  and  hat  ? 
Quick. 

Dickinson.  The  hansom's  here.      [Exit  Dickinson. 
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Sib  Fbank.  Stop!  You  beard  the  appointment 
made.     With  whom  ? 

RusHTON.  Asher. 

SiE  Frank.  By  God  !  you  lie.  You  lie,  Rushton. 
It's  shameful 

Rushton.  Come. 

Sir  Frank.  Never. 

[Enter  Dickinson  with  coat  and  hat. 

Rushton.  Put  them  down  and  leave  us.  [Exit 
Dickinson.]  Selby,  you  know  me  to  be  your  friend. 
There's  yet  time.  You  may  regret  this  to  your 
dying  day.  I  tell  you  I  overheard — it  was  as  I  left 
the  Oadwallader's — they  were  together  in  the  hall.  I 
didn't  understand — I  didn't  realize — then.  I've  been 
puzzling  and  hesitating.  Then  I  came  here.  You 
told  me  she  was  in — you  told  me  so — Heaven  knows 
why.  If  she's  not — then  I  tell  you  that  she  leaves 
by  the  12.30  from  Euston — with  Asher. 

Sir  Frank.  People  don't  run  away  North. 

Rushton.  Oh  Frank,  Frank!  don't  be  a  fool. 
Come  on. 

Sir  Frank.  I  won't  go. 

Rushton.  You  must  go. 

Sir  Frank.  Rushton,  if  you  were  a  woman  and 
your  husband  set  oflf  in  pursuit  because  you  were 
half  an  hour  late  in  coming  home,  what  would  you  do  ? 

Rushton.  You  forget  that  I  heard  them. 

Sir  Frank.  You  were  mistaken.  You  didn't 
hear — you  didn't  know.  You  pieced  it  together 
afterwards.    It's  not  true.    Asher!    I  won't  offer 
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her  this  monstrous  affront,  [ffe  paces  about  the  room 
and  his  eye  catches  the  photograph  on  his  desk,  ffe 
takes  it  up.]  Ah,  here's  her  photograph.  Have  a  look 
at  it. 

RusHTON.  [Looks  at  his  watch.l  I  ^©g  o^  you, 
Frank,  by  all  that  you  hold  sacred,  to  come  with  me. 
Of  course  I'll  get  out  short  of  Euston. 

Sir  Frank.  [Looking  at  the  photo  graph.]  I  will  not. 

RusHTON.  Then  you've  lost  your  wife. 

Sir  Frank.  No. 

RusHTON.  [Grasps  his  shoulder.]  You're  mad, 
Frank,  you're  mad  with  some  frightful  form  of  self- 
conceit. 

Sir  Frank.  You  mean  well,  Billy  Rushton,  or  I'd 
throw  you  out  of  the  window.  You  tell  me  that  she 
[he  holds  out  the  photograph]  has  run  away  with 
Asher.  These  are  strange  words  to  be  uttered  in  this 
room.  Well,  I  say  she  has  not.  She  couldn't  do  it — 
it's  impossible.  I  deserve  it.  I  deserve  all  I  got. 
I'm  a  selfish,  cruel  brute.  If  she  left  me  I  won't  say 
that  it  would  be  wrong — only — she  couldn't  do  that. 

Rushton.  She  has  done  it,  you  fool. 

Sir  Frank.  Then  it's  over,     I'll  not  pursue  her. 

Rushton.  I  will.  [ffe  moves  toward  the  door. 

Sir  Frank.  Stop  !  I  forbid  you  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind. 

Rushton.  Forbid  me ! 

Sir  Frank.  Yes 

Rushton.  And  why? 

Sir  Frank.  She  shall  not  be  insulted.  I  believe 
in  her.     I  trust  her. 
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RusHTON.  You  don't. 

Sir  Frank.  You  lose  my  friendship  if  you  go. 
RusHTON.  I   begin   to   doubt  the  value   of  your 
friendship.     You  would  sacrifice  your  wife  for  some 
poor  shred  of  dignity. 

Sir  Frank.  No — no,  Billy.     You're  wrong.     I'm 
not  so  bad  as  that.     No — I'm  not  so  bad  as  that. 
RusHTON.  Come,  then. 
Sir  Frank.  No. 

[He  sits  down  hy  the  desk.     Rushton  loolcs  at 
him  over  his  shoulder  as  he  hurries  out. 
Rushton.    [Outside.'\    Now,    Dickinson,    is    that 
hansom  there  ? 

Sir  Frank.  [^Zowc]  Oh,  misery ! 

[He  stands  hesitating,  looks  at  his  watch,  his 

eyes  stray  to  the  photograph.     He  goes  up 

to  the  desk  and  furahles  with  his  papers. 

He  leans  his  head  on  his  hands.    Suddenly 

he  starts  up  and  struggles  into  his  coat.    A 

ring  below.    He  goes  to  the  door  and  listens. 

He  takes  off"  his  coat  hastily  and  throws  it 

down,  then  removes   coat  and  hat  to  an 

inconspicuous  place.      He  stands  looking 

anxiously    at    the    door.      Lady    Selby 

eiiters. 

Sir  Frank.  Ah !  it's  you,  Sophy.  [He  is  advancing 

towards  her,  hut  she   stops,   and    he    hesitates.]    And 

how  late — how  late  you  are,  my  dear.     You  went  on 

somewhere    after    the  Oadwallader's  ?     We've  been 

quite  alarmed. 

Lady  Selby.  We  ? 
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Sib  Frank.  [Re  attempts  to  relieve  her  of  her  cloak, 
but  she  evades  him.]  "We  ?  Ah !  well,  Dickinfcon  is 
quite  one  of  the  family. 

[Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  assist  her,  he  bends  to 
kiss  her  hand.  She  snatches  it  away.  He 
falls  hack,  looking  at  her. 

Lady  Sblby.  Has  anyone  been  here  ? 

Sir  Frank.  Rushton  called  in  for  a  few  minutes. 

Lady  Selby.  Dr.  Rushton !  What  did  he  say  ? 
Tell  me — tell  me !  What  did  he  come  for  ?  What 
did  he  say  ?  Where  is  he  now  ?  It  doesn't  matter. 
You  have  to  know  everything ;  there's  no  disguise 
now.  We've  come  to  the  end.  This  is  the  end, 
Frank.  [She  sits  down. 

Sir  Frank.  The  end  ?  It's  only  the  beginning — I 
don't  understand  you.  Good  heavens !  Sophy — 
what  do  you  mean?  But  let  me  speak.  I  must 
speak.  Rushton — yes,  I'll  tell  you.  He  called  in — 
you'll  forgive  him — to — well — to  remonstrate  with  me. 
I've  neglected  you,  he  says;  I  leave  you  too  much 
alone.  It's  true.  He  was  at  the  Cadwallader's 
to-night,  wasn't  he?  A  good  fellow — Rushton. 
Now  don't  be  angry  with  him.  He's  a  good  fellow — 
a  kind  fellow,  and  he's  right — in  this  he's  right. 
He's  capable  of  extraordinary  misjudgment — the 
poor  old  chap  can  make  mistakes  with  any  man  ;  but 
I  have — I  have — my  dear —  [He  approaches  her  and 
she  repulses  him  with  a  gesture.]  What  is  it !  You 
have  to  forgive  me.  Yes,  I've  been  incredibly  foolish. 
I've  neglected  you.  And  to  neglect  you.  What 
madness  !    What  misery  and  folly !     I  believe  that  I 
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care  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  you — there  is 
nothing  else.  And  yet — this  work  of  mine.  [He 
points  to  the  desk.]  Yes — that  counts,  too.  But, 
remember,  this  was  a  special  case.  My  reputation, 
my  worldly  life  was  in  this — and  a  deep  interest.  It 
was  a  tremendous  absorption.  I  couldn't  share  it 
with  you,  Sophy.  It's  over — that  is  to  say — I  must 
be  honest — it  can  never  be  over — but  this  particular 
work  is  done.  I've  done  this  job,  and  what  a  relief  1 
Here's  my  paper  written,  finished — for  the  Royal 
Society,  you  know.  And — let  me  tell  you — honour 
— glory  await  us.  Dreiser  and  Hoi  den  are  with  me 
now.  My  hypothesis  has  become  a  certainty.  Ah, 
yes,  I've  thought  of  you — and  you've  helped  me. 
The  woman  needn't  understand.  My  dear,  you 
needn't  understand.  Yet  I  dedicate  it  to  you.  You 
inspire — you — yes,  and  there's  the  strangeness  of 
my  folly.  I  never  came  to  you,  then.  Well,  it  was 
a  desperate,  harassing  preoccupation,  and  I — 
Forgive  me. 

Lady  Selby.  Oh,  I  can't  listen  to  all  this.  How 
much  do  you  know  ? 

SiE  Frank.  How  much 

Lady  Selby.  Dr.  Rushton  has  been  here.  What 
did  he  tell  you  ?  He  knows — he  knows  something.  I 
have  to  speak — I  have  to  confess.  What  do  you 
know  ?     You  may  spare  me  something. 

Sir  Frank.  Rushton?  Yes — he  scolded  me,  he 
gave  me  a  good  talking  to.  What  do  you  mean, 
Sophy  ?  What  is  it  ?  Well,  then,  ho  did — yes,  he 
made  an  extraordinary  scene.     He  spoke  about  you, 
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and  we  quarrelled — hardly  a  quarrel — and  he's  an 
old  friend.  It  made  me  wretched  and  agitated — 
nothing  more. 

Lady  Selby.  But  he  was  explicit  —  surely — it's 
useless  to  disguise  it.     He  mentioned  a  man's  name. 

[A  short  pause. 

Sir  Frank.  Yes,  he  did.  Sophy,  let  it  rest  there. 
I  needn't  say  that  I  trust  you.  You  are  here.  I 
want  nothing  more.  Poor  Rushton  will  regret  it 
bitterly. 

Lady  Selby.  What  folly !    Trust  me  I 

Sir  Frank.  Yes — ^trust  you. 

Lady  Selby.  Ah,  yes — the  point  of  honour.  You're 
always  the  chivalrous  gentleman.  What's  the  good 
of  it  ?     You  know  in  your  heart 

Sir  Frank.  No — no 

Lady  Selby,  Well — your  trust  is  misplaced. 
Frank,  will  you  speak  plainly  ?  Will  you  tell  me  what 
Dr.  Rushton  said  ? 

Sir  Frank.  [After  a  patise}.  He  said  that  you  had 
gone — gone  away — that  you  had  given  an  assignation 
—at  Euston— for  the  12.30  North. 

Lady  Selby.  Well  ? 

Sir  Frank,  He  wanted  me  to  pursue  you.  There 
was  time. 

Lady  Selby.  And  you 

Sir  Frank.  No — I've  not  come  to  that. 

Lady  Selby.  You  would  let  me  go  ? 

Sir  Frank.  I  knew  that  you  would  not. 

Lady  Selby.  But  if  I  did? 

Sir  Frank.  You  are  here. 
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Laot  Selby.  I  did  go — I  did.  I'm  here — that's 
true.  But  you  see — you  know.  It's  all  true.  Dr. 
Kushton  suspected  ?  He  knew  ?  He's  your  good 
friend.  [I  did  say  that  I  would  go,  I  meant  to  go. 
Nay — nay — I  went.  I  met  him  there.  Yes,  I  left 
you.  I'm  the  runaway  wife — I  left  you.  It's  all  over. 
I  left  you. 

Sir  Frank.  But  you're  here. 

Lady  Selby.  I'm  here — ^yes.  I  don't  know  why. 
It's  a  kind  of  accident.  These  things  happen  any- 
how; we  don't  control  them.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  gloomy  horror  of  that  station  1  The  discomfort 
and  misery  of  it !  No,  Frank,  I  couldn't  do  it — but 
I'm  not  the  better  for  that.  This  poor  boy — he's  the 
one  that's  hardly  used.  He's  passionate — he's  not  bad. 
He  would  do  anything — he  touched  me.  •  But  I  didn't 
love  him.  I  was  sorry  for  him — and  for  myself.  I 
wished — I  wish  that  I  could  have  had  a  passion,  too. 
I  wanted  something  to  sweep  me  away,  but  it  didn't, 
and  I  came  home — ridiculously.  I  wanted  some- 
thing. One  can't  live  on  resentment — and  resent- 
ment isn't  hatred.  I  never  hated  you.  I  tried  to — I 
thought  I  did.  We  drifted  apart.  I  couldn't  bear  it. 
I  should  have  spoken — appealed.  I  couldn't  do  that. 
If  we  had  had  children 

Sir  Frank.  [After  a  pause.']  This  man — this  boy, 
as  you  call  him — Asher — where  is  he  ? 

Lady  Selby.  I  left  him  there.  I  broke  from  him. 
No — I  couldn't  do  it.  I  was  cowardly.  I  was  afraid 
of  him.  I  couldn't  see  myself  doing  that.  It  wasn't 
that  I  thought  of  you. 
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Sir  Frank.  Asher !  A  sullen,  fantastic  youth. 
I'm  made  of  common  clay,  you  see.  I'm  ready  to  fly 
at  the  fellow's  throat.  Ah,  Sophy,  it's  a  miserable 
business.  You  are  not  to  blame — I  a  thousand  times 
more,  at  least.  But  how  could  you —  Well,  it's 
past.  You  never  spoke  to  me;  you  never  told  me. 
You  should  have  given  me  a  chance.  It's  over  now. 
I  beg  for  your  forgiveness. 

Lady  Selby.  You  think  so  ?  You  think  it's  over  ? 
All  this  is  to  be  wiped  clean  away  ?  Ah,  if  I  could 
think  so.  It's  impossible  ;  I  have  suffered  too  much. 
I  came  back — yes.  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go — and 
I  must  face  you — and  I  knew  I  should  be  safe 
with  you — I  knew  that.     But  to-morrow — I  must 

go- 

Sir  Frank.  No — never 

Lady  Selby.  I  left  you.  Do  you  think  I  did  it 
easily  ? — that  it  meant  nothing  ?  What  ?  A  little 
kindness  together — kiss  and  be  friends  ?  You  forget 
— you  forget  the  sin  and  misery  that  lies  between  us. 
I  brooded  over  this  long  in  secret.  I  saw  you  going 
further  and  further  away  from  me.  I've  had  bad 
thoughts — I've  been  wicked — wicked.  Can  I  come 
back  like  this  ?  It  can't  be  so  easy.  Some  expia- 
tion—  And  what  to  do — I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
I  can  go  away  and  clash  the  front  door  after  me  all 
right,  but  what  then  ?  We're  not  like  those  people 
on  the  stage.     We  have  to  go  on  living. 

Sir  Frank.  But  it's  over.  We  see  clearly ;  we 
repent,  we  begin  again. 

Lady  Selby.  Begin    again  ?     And    I    remember 
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hearing  you  say  that  the  one  thing  impossible  in  this 
world  is  to  begin  again. 

SiE  Frank.  Ah  !  yes — a  philosophical  platitude. 

Lady  Selby.  That  the  consequences  of  our  actions 
go  on  for  ever — nothing  can  be  wiped  out. 

Sir  Frank.  True — true  enough.  It  means  nothing 
— the  consequences  here  are  not  disastrous.  We  have 
our  lesson.     I  have  mine,  I  know. 

Lady  Selby.  And  there's  another  person.  It's 
shame  to  me  to  speak  of  him.  He's  left  out  of 
account.  We  are  to  be  happy  here.  What  of  him  ? 
How  can  I  be  happy  ? 

Sir  Frank.  Ah  !  that  headstrong  youth.  Can  the 
consequences  to  him  be  very  serious?  If  you  had 
cared  for  him — if  you  loved  him 

Lady  Selby.  The  horror  of  it  is  that  I  did  not. 

Sir  Frank.  Thank  God !  Anything  but  that. 
Don't  you  see  that  we  are  saved  ? 

Lady  Selby.  It's  all  dark  and  terrifying  to  me. 
Then  all  this  wretchedness — all  this  evil — and  we 
can  stop  and  settle  down  again,  and  there's  no  harm 
done  ?  No  result  ?  I  feel  that  it's  impossible — yet 
I  want  to  be  happy  again.  I  want  to  be  comfortable. 
Can  it  be  ? 

Sir  Frank.  We  love  one  another.  It's  not  too 
late.  We  come  together.  The  burden  of  it  may  lie 
on  us  for  a  time — it  may  be  better  that  it  should  be 
BO.  Our  punishment  is  not  too  great.  Nay,  I  feel 
that  there  is  no  punishment.  It's  a  merciful  world — 
a  merciful  God  if  you  like.  We  were  on  the  brink 
of  a  great  disaster.     It's  evaded. 
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Lady  Selby.  Well — you  haven't  ceased  to  love  me 
— that's  the  great  thing.  Yes,  I'll  believe  it — I  want 
to  believe  it.  All  that  is  an  episode,  and  it's  past — 
it's  ended.  Ah !  I  desire  happiness — safety  at 
least. 

Sir  Frank.  Dear  heart,  you  are  safe ;  you  shall  be 
happy. 

[As  she  yields  to  his  embrace  a  pistol-shot  is 
fired  in  the  street. 

Lady  Selby.  What's  that  ?    Frank,  what's  that  ? 

Sir  Frank.  It's  nothing.  Queer,  though.  A  shot 
in  the  street.  It  seemed  to  be  nearly  under  the 
window. 

Lady  Selby.  What  can  it  be  ?  Ah  !  see  what  it  is. 
Hark !  [Ringing — repeated  quickly  several  times  at 
the  door-bell.]  Don't  go,  Frank.  Don't  go.  Oh,  what 
is  it  ?  [She  clings  to  him. 

Sir  Frank.  Don't  be  alarmed,  dear.  Dickinson  is 
there — but  I  must  go  to  see  what  it  is. 

[He  hurries  out. 

Lady  Selby.     Don't  go.     Oh,  don't  go  ! 

[Alone — she  half  collapses — then  listens  with 
rigid  attention.  Dickinson  enters  hastily 
— sees  her  amd  hacks  away. 

Lady  Selby.  Dickinson — Dickinson !  [He  comes 
forwa/rd  reluctantly.]  What  is  it  ?  What's  the  matter  ? 
Who  is  it  ? 

Dickinson.  [Confv^ed.]  Something  in  the  street, 
my  lady — an  accident. 
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Lady  Selby.  What  ?  What  ?  Speak.  Who  is  it  ? 
Who  is  shot  ? 

Dickinson.  A  young  man  passing — an  accident. 
Dr.  Bushton  is  calling  me. 

Lady  Sklby.  [Drags  him  forward.]  Tell  me  who 
it  is. 

Dickinson.  It's  the  young  gentleman  who — it's 
Mr.  Asher. 

Lady  Selby.     Ah  !     I  knew.     He's  dead  ? 

Dickinson.  Oh,  my  lady !  dead  or  dying.  Dr. 
Rushton  said.  [He  breaks  off  and  fiaatens  out. 

Lady  Sklby.  And  he  would  do  that !  Oh,  what 
folly  1  What  misery  !  What  misery  I  [Enter 
RusHTON.]  What !     He's  dead  ? 

RusHTON.  [Hesitates.]  Lady  Selby,  there  has  been 
an  accident  in  the  street.  A  man  has  been  shot 
and 

Lady  Selby.  An  accident !     He's  dead  ? 

RusHTON.  He's  dead. 

Lady  Selby.  Of  course  he's  dead.  I  knew  that. 
He  shot  himself  at  our  door.  He  lies  at  our  door. 
He'll  lie  there  for  ever. 

RusHTON.  With  your  permission — he  must  be 
brought  in — Dickinson  will  see  about  a  room. 

[Enter  Sklby. 

Lady  Selby.  Ah !  Frank.     We  have  a  guest,  it 
seems.     What  room  shall  we  put  him  in  ? 
Sir  Frank.  [To  Rushton,]  She  knows  ? 
RusHTON.  [To  Selby.]  I've  not  told  her. 
Sir  Frank.  Sophy,  for  God's  sake  try  to  be  calm — 
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try  to  help  us — to  help  me.  You  know  ?  I  see  you 
know.  It's  terrible.  It's  a  punishment  too  great 
for  us 

Lady  Selbt.  For  us  !  And  for  him  ?  Was  it  in 
the  head  ?    Where  ? 

Sir  Frank.  Ah  1  poor  fellow — wretched  hound  ! 
No — it's  not  for  us  to  judge.  It's  a  sad  end — a 
miserable  end.  What's  the  use  of  this  rotten  talk  ? 
[ffe  sits  down,  and  almost  immediately  gets  up.]  What 
to  do  ?  There's  nothing  to  be  done.  Rushton — 
what  do  we  do  next  ?  We  can't  go  to  bed.  We 
can't  stay  here.  Eat !  Drink !  What  does  one 
do? 

Lady  Selby.  [Goes  to  the  desk.  Flourishes  the  MS.] 
Here !  You  have  this.  Ah !  yes.  Now  read  us 
your  paper.  It  will  serve  to  pass  the  time.  We'll 
be  the  Royal  Society.  Oome,  Dr.  Rushton — 
we're  the  audience.  What's  it  all  about  ?  Cause 
and  effect  ?  That's  science.  Every  cause 
must  have  its  effect  —  you  can't  escape  the 
consequences  of  your  actions.  His  body's  in  the 
house. 

Sir  Frank.  My  God  !    I  can't  stand  this. 

Rushton.  Lady  Selby,  you  have  a  great  trial  to 
bear — together.  Think  of  your  husband  in  this — as 
he  will  think  of  you. 

Sir  Frank.  Ah  !  Sophy. 

[ffe  gently  disengages  the  MS.  from  her  hands 
and  lays  it  carefully  on  the  desk.  She  sees 
this  and  laughs. 
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Lady  Selby.  Yes,  you're  all  right.  You'll  soon  be 
at  work  again.  What's  that  1  Listen  !  There  are 
feet  on  the  stairs.  [They  all  stand  listening.]  To  our 
room,  Frank — to  our  room — to  our  bed — he'll  lie 
between  us. 
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PiSANELLO,     By  G.  F.  Hill.     With  50  plates. 
Michael  Angelo.     By  Sir  Charles  Holroyd.     With  52  plates. 
MEDii«VAL   Art.     By  W.   R.    Lethaby.     With  66  plates  and    120 

drawings  in  the  text. 
The  Scottish  School  of  Painting.    By  William  D.   McKay, 

R.S.A.     With  46  plates. 
Christopher  Wren.    By  Lena  Milman.   With  upwards  of  60  plates. 
CORREGGio.     By  T.  Sturge  Moore.     With  55  plates. 
Albert  Durer.     By  T.  Sturge  Moore.     With  4  copperplates  and  50 

half-tone  engravings. 
Sir  William  Beechey,  R.A.     By  W.  Roberts.     With  49  plates. 
The  School  of  Seville.     By  N.  Sentenach.     With  50  plates. 
Roman  Sculpture  from  Augustus  to  Constantine.    By  Mrs 

S.  Arthur  Strong,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  the  Series.     2  vols.     With 

1 30  plates. 

Art,  The  Popular  Library  of.  Pocket  volumes  of  biogra- 
phical and  critical  value  on  the  great  painters,  with  very 
many  reproductions  of  the  artists'  works.  Each  volume 
averages  200  pages,  i6mo,  with  from  40  to  50  illustrations. 
To  be  had  in  different  styles  of  binding :  Boards  gilt,  is. 
net ;  green  canvas  and  red  cloth  gilt,  2S.  net ;  limp  lamb- 
skin, red  and  green,  2s.  6d.  net.  Several  titles  can  also 
be  had  in  the  popular  Persian  yapp  binding,  in  box. 
2S.  6d.  net  each. 

LIST  OF  VOLUMES. 

Botticelli.    By  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs  Ady).     Also  in  Persian  yapp 

binding. 
Raphael.     By  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs  Ady).      Also  in  Persian  yapp 

binding. 
^* 
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Frederick  Walker.     By  Clementina  Black. 

Rembrandt.     By  Augustc  Br^al. 

Velazquez.     By  Augustc  Breal. 

Gainsborough.     By  Arthur  B.  Chamberlain. 

Cruikshank.     By  W.  H.  Chesson. 

Blake.     By  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

G.  F.  Watts.     By  G.  K.  Chesterton.     Also  in  Persian  yapp  binding. 

Albrecht  DiJRER.     By  Lina  Eckenstein. 

The  English  Water-Colour  Painters.    By  A.  J.  Finberg.     Also 

in  Persian  yapp  binding. 
Hogarth.     By  Edward  Garnett. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.     By  Dr  Georg  Gronau. 
Holbein.     By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 

RossETTl.     By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer.   Also  in  Persian  yapp  binding. 
The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.     By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 
Perugino.     By  Edward  Hulton. 
Millet.     By  Remain  Rolland. 
Wattrau.     By  Camille  Mauciair. 
The  French  Impressionists.     By  Camille  Mauciair. 
Whistler.     By  Bernhard  Sickert.    Also  in  Persian  yapp  binding. 

Amelung,  Walther,  and  Holtzinger,  Heinrich.  The 
Museums  and  Ruins  of  Rome.  A  Guide  Book.  Edited 
by  Mrs  S.  Arthur  Strong,  LL.D.  With  264  illustrations 
and  map  and  plans.  2  vols.  New  and  cheaper  re-issue. 
Fcap  Svo.     5J.  «(?/. 

Burns,  Rev.  J.  Sermons  in  Art  by  the  Great  Masters. 
C/of/i  gilt,  photogravure  frontispiece  and  many  illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo.     6s.     Or  bound  in  parchment,  55.  nef, 

The  Christ  Face  in  Art.     With  60  illustrations  in  tint. 

Cr.  Svo,  cloth  gilt.    6s.     Or  bound  in  parchment,  5^.  net. 

BusSY,  Dorothy.  Eugene  Delacroix.  A  Critical  Apprecia- 
tion. With  26  illustrations.  New  and  cheaper  re-issue. 
Cr.  8vo.     2S.  6d.  net. 

Carotti,  Giulio.  a  History  of  Art.  English  edition, 
edited  by  Mrs  S.  Arthur  Strong,  LL.D.  In  four 
volumes,  with  very  numerous  illustrations  in  each  volume. 
Small  cr.  8w.     55.  net  each  volume. 

Vol.      I. — Ancient  Art.    500  illustrations. 

Vol.    II. — Middle  Ages  down  to  the  Golden  Age. 

Vol.  III.— The  Golden  Age.  {In preparation. 

Vol.  IV.— Modern  Times.  [  „         „ 

L6wY,  Emanuel.  The  Rendering  of  Nature  in  Early  Greek 
Art.     With  30  illustrations.     Cr.  8w.     ss.  net. 
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Mauclair,  Camille.     August©  Rodin.      With  very  many 
illustrations  and  photogravure  frontispiece.     Small  ^to. 
New  and  cheaper  re-issue,     is.  6d.  net. 
Set  ah»  Popular  Library  of  Art  for  other  books  by  Camille  Matulair. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Archer,  William,  and  Barker,  H.  Granville.  A 
National  Theatre.  Schemes  and  Estimates.  By  William 
Archer  and  H.  Granville  Barker.     Cr.  ^to.     5^.  net. 

AspiNALL,  Algernon  E.  The  Pocket  Guide  to  the  West 
Indies.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  maps,  very 
fully  illustrated.     Fcap.  8vo.    ^s.  net. 

West  Indian  Tales  of  Old.    Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo.   5  j.  net. 

Austin,  Sarah.  The  Story  without  an  End.  From  the 
German  of  Carove.  Retold  by  Sarah  Austin.  Illus- 
trated by  Frank  C  Pape.  8  Illustrations  in  Colour, 
mounted  with  frames  and  plate  marks.  Large  cr.  Svo. 
Designed  end  papers.  Designed  cloth  covers^  fully  gilt,  gilt 
top,  headband.     In  box.     ^s.  net. 

With    illustrations    by    Paul    Henry.     Sq.    Svo. 

is.  6d.  net. 

Belloc,  Hilaire.  Verses.  Large  cr.  Sw.  and  edition. 
5  J.  net. 

and  B.  T.  B.     The  Bad  Child's  Book  of  Beasts.     New 

edition.     25th  thousand.     Sq.  4to.     is.  net. 

^ and  B.  T.  B.    More  Beasts  for  Worse  Children.     New 

edition.     Sq.  ^to.     is.  net. 

See  a/so  Readers^  Library  and  Shilling  Series  for  other  books  by  H.  Btlltt. 

BiRON,  H.  C.  "Sir,"  Said  Dr  Johnson.  Selections  from 
Boswell's  "Life  of  Johnson,"  arranged  under  compre- 
hensive headings.     Demy  Svo.     6s.  net. 

Bourne,  George.     Change  in  the  Village  :   A  study  of  the 
village  of  to-day.     Cr.  Svo.     ^s.  net. 
See  the  Headers'  Library  for  other  books  by  George  Bourne. 

Boutroux,  Emile.    The  Beyond  that  is  Within,  and  other 
Lectures.     Fcap.  Svo.     y.  6d.  net. 
See  the  Crown  Library  for  another  book  by  Professor  Boutroux, 
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Brooke,  Stopford  A.  The  Onward  Cry :  Essays  and 
Sermons.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  2S.  6d. 
net. 

Sie  also  the  Readers'  Library  and  Roadmendtr  Series /or  other 
books  by  Stopford  Brooke. 

Chapman,  Hugh  B.,  Chaplain  of  the  Savoy.  At  the  Back 
of  Things :  Essays  and  Addresses.     Cr.  Svo.    ^s.  net. 

Collier,  Price.  England  and  the  English,  from  an  Ameri- 
can point  of  view.  Demy  Svo.  'js.  6d.  net.  Also  a 
popular  edition,  with  Foreword  by  Lord  Rosebery. 
Fcap.  Svo.    2S.  6d.  net. 

The  West  in  the  East :  A  study  of  British  Rule  in  India. 

Demy  Svo.    is.  6d.  net. 

CouLTON,  G.  G.  From  St  Francis  to  Dante.  A  Historical 
Sketch.     Second  edition.     Demy  Svo.     12s.  6d  net. 

Crown  Library,  The.  Demy  Svo,  doth  gilt,  gilt  top.  55. 
net  a  volume. 

The  RubA'iyAt  of  'Umar  KhayvAm   (Fitzgerald's  2nd  Edition). 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Edward  Heron  Allen, 
SCIKNCB    AND     RELIGION    IN     CONTEMPORARY     PHILOSOPHY.        By 

Emile  Boutroux. 
Wanderings  in  Arabia.     By  Charles  M.  Doughty.    An  abridged 

edition  of    "Travels   in   Arabia  Deserta."     With   portrait  and 

map.     In  2  vols. 
FOLK-LORE  OF  THE  HoLY  LAND  :  Moslem,  Christian,  and  Jewish. 

By  J.  E.  Hanauer.     Edited  by  Marmaduke  Pickthall. 
Life  and  Evolution.     By  F.  W.  Headley,  F.Z.S.     With  upwards 

of  100  illustrations.    New  and  revised  edition  (1913). 
Thb  Note-Books  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.     Edited  by  Edward 

McCurdy.     With  14  illustrations. 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  Leslie  Stephen.    By  F.  W.  Maitland." 

With  a  photogravure  portrait. 
The  Country  Month  bt  Month.     By  J.  A.  Owen  and  G.  S. 

Boulger.     With  20  illustrations. 
Spinoza  :  His  Life  and  Philosophy.     By  Sir  Frederick  Pollock. 
The  English  Utilitarians.     By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen.    3  vols. 
Vol.     I.  James  Mill. 
Vol.    II.  Jeremy  Bentham. 
Vol.  III.  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Critical  Studies.    By  S.  Arthur  Strong.    With  Memoir  by  Lord 

Balcarres,  M.P.     Illustrated. 

Cutting  Ceres.  The  Praying  Girl.  Thoughtful  Religious 
Essays.     Sq.  cr.  Svo.     ^s.  6d.  net. 
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Darwin,  Bernard,  and  Rountree,   Harry.      The  Golf 

Courses  of  the  British  Isles.     48  illustrations  in  colour 

and  16  in  sepia.     Sf.  royal  2>vo.     21s.  net, 
De  la  Mare,   Walter.     The  Three  Mulla   Mulgars.     A 

Romance  of  the  Great  Forests.     With  illustrations  in 

colour.     Cr.  Svo.     5J.  net 
Doughty,  Chas.  M.     Adam  Cast  Forth.     A  Poem  founded 

on  a  Judaeo-Arabian  Legend  of  Adam  and  Eve.    Cr.  Zvo. 

4J.  6d.  net. 
The  Cliffs.     A  Poetic  Drama  of  the  Invasion  of  Britain 

in  19 — .     Cr.  Zvo.     5^.  net. 

The  Clouds  :  a  Poem.     Large  cr.  %vo.     5^.  net. 

The  Dawn  in  Britain.    An  Epic  Poem  of  the  Beginnings 

of  Britain.     In  six  vols.     Vols,  i  and  2,  qj.  net\  Vols.  3 

and  4,  95.  net\  Vols.  5  and  6,  9^.  net.    The  Set,  27^.  net. 
Set  also  Crown  Library  for  another  work  ly  C.  M.  Doughty. 
Fairless,  Michael.     Complete  Works.     3  vols.      In  slip 

case.     Buckram  gilt.     is.  6d.  net. 

See  also  tht  Roadmender  Series. 
The  Roadmender.   Illustrated  in  Colour  by  E.  W.  Waite. 

Cloth  gilt,  gilt  top.     Ts.  6d.  net.     In  a  Box. 
Illustrated   in   photogravure  from   drawings   by 

W.  G.  Mein.     In  slip  case.     5J.  net. 
Falconer,  Rev.  Hugh.     The  Unfinished  Symphony.     New 

and  Cheaper  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
Flaubert,  Gustave.    The  First  Temptation  of  St  Anthony. 

A  new  translation   by  R.  Francis.     A  fine  edition   on 

imit.  hd.-made  paper.     Large  cr.  Svo.     js.  6d.  net. 
Graham,  R.  B.  Cunninghame.     Charity.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Faith.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Hope.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

His  People.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

See  also  Readers'  Library  and  Shilling  Series  for  other  books  by 
Cunninghame  Graham. 

Haselfoot,  F.  K.  H.  The  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante 
Alighieri.  Translated  line  for  line  in  the  terza  rima  of 
the  original,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  Second 
edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  further  annotated.  Demy 
Svo.     12s.  net. 
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Hbadlam,  Cecil.  Walter  Headlam:  Letters  and  Poems. 
With  Memoir  by  Cecil  Headlam.  With  photogravure 
portrait.     Demy  %vo.     p.  dd.  net. 

Henderson,  Archibald.  Mark  Twain.  A  Biography. 
With  8  photographs  by  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn.  Large 
er,  Svo.     ss.  net. 

Interpreters  of  Life  and  the  Modern  Spirit :  Critical 

Essays.    With  a  photogravure  portrait  of  Meredith.     Cr. 
Zvo.     5J.  net. 

Hill,  M.  D.,  and  Webb,  Wilfred  Mark.  Eton  Nature- 
Study  and  Observational  Lessons.  With  numerous 
illustrations.  In  two  parts.  3^.  6d.  net  each.  Also  the 
two  parts  in  one  volume,  6s.  net. 

Hammond,  Rev.  Joseph.  Six  Necessary  Things  for  Chris- 
tians to  Know.  A  Theology  for  the  Plain  Man.  Cr. 
Svo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Hudson,  W.  H.    A  Little  Boy  Lost.    With  30  illustrations 
by  A.  D.  McCormick.     Sq.  cr.  Svo.     $s.  6d.  net. 
Set  also  Reader^  Library  and  Shilling  Series  for  othtr  books  by 
JV.  If.  Hudson. 

HuEFFEB,  Ford  Madox.  The  Critical  Attitude.  Literary 
Essays.     Sq.  cr.  Svo.     Buckram,     ^s.  net. 

See  also  Readers'  Library  and  The  Popular  Library  of  Art  for  other 
books  by  Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 

High  Germany  :   Verses.     Sq.  cr.  Svo,  paper  covers. 

IS.  net. 

Hughes,  Rev.  G.  Conscience  and  Criticism.  With  Fore- 
word by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Hutchinson,  T.  Lyrical  Ballads  by  William  Wordsworth 
and  S.  T.  Coleridge,  1798.  With  certain  poems  of  1798, 
Introduction  and  Notes.  I^cap.  Svo.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.     With  2  photogravures.     35.  6d.  net. 

Jefferies,  Richard.  The  Story  of  My  Heart.  By  Richard 
JefFeries.  A  New  Edition  Reset.  With  8  illustrations 
from  oil  paintings  by  Edward  W.  Waite.  Demy  Svo. 
The  pictures  mounted  with  frames  and  plate  marks. 
Designed  Cover.  ClotA  gt'lt,  gilt  top,  headband.  In  Box. 
'js.  6d.  net. 
Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition  limited  t«  150  numbered  copies,  printed  on 

Imit.  Hand-made  Paper,  illustrations  mounted  on  vellum  with  decorative 

borders  in  gold.     Bound  in  buckram,  in  slip  case.     2is.  net. 
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JouBERT,  Joseph.    Joubert :  A  Selection  from  His  Thoughts. 

Translated   by  Katharine  Lyttleton,  with  a  Preface  by 

Mrs  Humphry  Ward.     New  Edition.     In  a  slip  case. 

Large  cr.  8710.     5J.  net 
Kropotkin,   Prince.      Ideals    and    Realities    in    Russian 

Literature.      Critical   Essays.      By   Prince    Kropotkin. 

Demy  Svo.     ys.  6d.  net. 
Langlois,  Ch.  v.,  and  Seignobos,  Ch.     An  Introduction  to 

th2  Study  of  History.     New  Edition.     55.  net. 
Lawrence,  D.  H.   Love  Poems  and  others.    Cr.  %vo.    <^s,  net. 

Ste  und$r  Novtls  for  another  book  by  this  author. 
Le  Gallienne,  Richard.     Odes  from  the  Divan  of  Hafiz. 
Freely  rendered  from  Literal  Translations.    Large  sq.  Zvo. 
In  slip  case.     7^.  dd.  net. 
Lethaby,  W.  R.     Westminster  Abbey  and  the  King's  Crafts- 
men.    With  125  illustrations,  photogravure  frontispiece, 
and  many  drawings  and  diagrams.     Royal  Bvo.     1 2s.  6d. 
net. 
Westminster  Abbey  as  a  Coronation  Church.     Illus- 
trated.    Demy  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
See  also  The  Library  of  Art  for  "  Mediaval  Art "  by  W.  R,  Lethaby, 
LovELAND,  J.  D.  E.     The  Romance  of  Nice.     A  Descriptive 
Account  of  Nice  and  its  History.     With  illustrations. 
Demy  Bvo.     6s.  net. 
Lytton,  the   Hon.  Mrs  Neville.     Toy  Dogs   and  theii 
Ancestors.     With  300  illustrations  in  colour  collotype, 
photogravure,  and  half-tone.     4to,     305.  net, 
Mahaffv,  R.  p.     Francis  Joseph  the  First :  His  Life  and 

Times.     By  R.  P.  Mahaffy.     Cr,  Svo.     2s,  6d.  net. 
Mahommed,   Mirza,   and   Rice,   C.   Spring.      Valeh  and 

Hadijeh.     Large  sq.  Svo.     ^s.  net. 
Mantzius,  Karl.     A  History  of  Theatrical  Art  in  Ancient 
and   Modern   Times.     With   Introduction   by   William 
Archer.     In  six  volumes.    With  illustrationa  from  photo- 
graphs.    Royal  Svo.     los.  net  each  vol. 
Vol.  I.— The  Earliest  Times.      Vol.  II. — Middle  Ages  and  Renais- 
sance.     Vol.   III. — Shakespeare  and  the  English  Drama  of  his 
Time.       Vol.    IV. — Moliere   and   his   Time.        Vol.    V. — Great 
Actors  of  the  l8th  Century.     Vol.  VI. — In  preparation. 
Marczali,  Henry.  The  Letters  and  Journal,  1848-49,  of  Count 
Charles  Leiningen-Westerburg.    Demy  Svo.    js.  6d.  net. 
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Marjoram,  John.     New  Poems.     Fcap.  %vo.     2s.  net. 
Moore,  T.  Sturge.     Poems.     Square  Zvo.     Sewed,     is.  net 
a  volume. 

The  Cbntaur's  Booty. 

The  Rout  of  the  Amazons. 

The  Gazelles,  and  Other  Poems. 

Pan's  Prophecy. 

To  Leda,  and  Other  Odes. 

Theseus,  and  Other  Odes. 

Or,  in  one  volume,  bound  in  art  linen.     6j.  net. 

A  Sicilian  Idyll,  and  Judith.     Cloth.     2S.  net. 

Mariamne.     A  Drama.     Qr.  bound.     2s.  net. 

Nassau,  R.   H.     Fetichism  in  West  Africa:    Forty  Years' 

Observations  of  Native  Customs  and  Superstitions.     12 

illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     ys.  6d.  net. 
Nevill,   Ralph,  and  Jerningham,   C.   E.      Piccadilly  to 

Pall  Mall.     Manners,  Morals,  and  Man.     With  2  photo 

gravures.     Demy  Svo.     12s.  6d.  net. 
Nevill,  Ralph.     Sporting  Days  and  Sporting  Ways.     With 

coloured  frontispiece.     Demy  Svo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Merry  Past.      Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes. 

With    frontispiece    in    colour    collotype.      Demy   Svo. 
1 2S.  6d.  net. 

Pawlowska,  Yoi  (Mrs  Buckley).  A  Year  of  Strangers. 
Sketches  of  People  and  Things  in  Italy  and  in  the  Far 
East.  With  copper-plate  frontispiece.  Demy  Svo.  ^s. 
net. 

See  under  Navels  for  another  book  by  this  author. 

Peake,  Prof.  A.  S.     Christianity,  its  Nature  and  its  Truth. 

2$th  Thousand.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
Phillipps,  L.  March.     The  Works  of  Man.     Studies  of 
race  characteristics  as  revealed  in  the  creative  art  of  the 
world.     Cr.  Svo.     js.  6d.  net. 
Plays,  Modern.     Cloth.     2s.  net  a  volume. 

The  Revolt  and  the  Escape.     By  Villiers  de  L'Isle  Adam. 
Hernani.     a  Tragedy.     By  Frederick  Brock. 
Tristram  and  Iseult.     A  Drama.     By  J.  Comyns  Carr. 
The  Likeness  of  the  Night.     By  Mrs  W.  K.  Clifford. 
The  Silver  Box.     By  John  Galsworthy. 
Joy.     By  John  Galsworthy. 
Strife.     By  John  Galsworthy. 
JtjSTicE.     By  John  Galsworthy, 
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Thr  Eldest  Son.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

The  Little  Dream.     By  John  Galsworthy.     {is.6d.fuf.) 

The  Pigeon.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

The  Breaking  Point  :  a  Censured  Play.     By  Edward  G&mett. 

The  CoMHiiG  of  Peace,     By  Gerhart  Hauptmann. 

Peter's  Chance.    A  Play.     By  Edith  Lyttelton. 

The  Storm.     By  Ostrovsky.    Traiwlated  by  Constance  Gamett. 

The  Secret  Woman.     A  Drama.     By  Eden  Phillpots. 

Curtain  Raisers.     One  Act  Plays.     By  Eden  Phillpots. 

The  Father.     By  August  Strindberg. 

There  are  Crimes  and  Crimes.     By  August  Strindberg. 

Miss  Julia.    The  Stronger.   Two  Plays.    By  August  Strindberg. 

Creditors.     Pariah,     Two  Plays.     By  August  Strindberg, 

Roses,     four  One  Act  Plays.     By  Hermann  Sudermann, 

Morituri.     Three  One  Act  Plays.     By  Hermann  Sudermann, 

Five  Little  Plays,     By  Alfred  Sutro, 

The  Dawn  (Les  Aubes).     By  Emile  Verhaeren.     Translated  by 

Arthur  Symons, 
The  Princess  of  Hanover.    By  Margaret  L.  Woods. 

The  following  may  also  be  had  in  paper  covers.  Price 
IS.  6d.  net  a  volume. 

Tristram  and  Iseult,     By  J.  Comyns  Carr.     (Paper  boards.) 

The  Likeness  of  the  Night,     By  Mrs  W.  K.  Clifford, 

The  Silver  Box.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

Joy.     By  John  Galsworthy, 

Strife.     By  John  Galsworthy. 

Justice,     By  John  Galsworthy, 

The  Eldest  Son,     By  John  (Jalsworthy. 

The  Little  Dream.     By  John  Galsworthy,     (is,  net.) 

The  Pigeon,     By  John  Galsworthy, 

Peter's  Chance,     By  Edith  Lyttelton. 

Curtain  Raisers.     By  Eden  Phillpotts, 

Five  Little  Plays,     By  Alfred  Sutro. 

The  Secret  Woman.    A  Censored  Drama.    By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

Three  Plays.  By  Mrs  W.  K.  Clifford.  (Hamilton's  Second 
Marriage,  Thomas  and  the  Princess,  The  Modem  Way.) 
In  one  vol.    Sq.  post  Svo.    6s. 

Plays  (First  Series).  By  John  Galsworthy.  Three  Plays 
(Joy,  Strife,  The  Silver  Box)  in  one  vol.  Small  sq.  post 
2>vo.     6s. 

Plays  (Second  Series).  By  John  Galsworthy.  Three  Plays 
(Justice,  The  Little  Dream,  The  Eldest  Son)  in  one 
vol.     Small  sq.  post  Zvo.     6s. 
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Plays.  By  August  Strindberg.  (The  Dream  Play,  The  Link, 
The  Dance  of  Death,  Part  I. ;  The  Dance  of  Death, 
Part  II.)  Translated  with  an  Introduction  and  Biblio- 
graphy by  Edwin  Bjorkman.  With  frontispiece  portrait 
of  Strindberg.     In  one  volume.     Cr.  8vo.  *6s. 

Plays.     By  Anton  TchekofF.     (Uncle  Vanya,  Ivanoff,  The 
Seagull,    The    Swan    Song.)     With    an    Introduction. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Reid,  Stuart  J.     Sir  Richard  Tangye.      A  Life.      With  a 
portrait.     New  and  Cheaper  re-issue.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
net. 
RoADMENDER  SERIES,  The.     The  volumes  in  the  series  are 
works  with  the  same  tendency  as   Michael  Fairless's 
remarkable  book,  from  which  the  series  gets  its  name : 
books  which  express  a  deep  feeling  for  Nature,  and  a 
mystical  interpretation  of  life.    Fcap.  Svo,  with  designed 
endpapers.     2S.  td.  net. 
The  Sea  Charm  of  Venice.     By  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 
Magic  Casements.    By  Arthur  S.  Cripps. 

The  Roadmen der.  By  Michael  Fairless.  Also  in  limp  lambskin, 
$s.  6d.  Velvet  calf  yapp,  $s.  net.  Illustrated  Black  and  White 
Edition,  cr.  Svo,  $s.  net.  Also  Special  Illustrated  edition  in 
colour  from  oil  paintings  by  E.  W.  Waite,  Js.  td.  net.  Edition  de 
Luxe,  15X.  net. 
The  Grey  Brethren.    By  Michael  Fairless.    Also  in  limp  lambskin, 

y.  6d.  net ;   Velvet  calf,  $s.  net ;  Ecrasi persian,  ^s.  net. 
The  Gathering  of  Brother   Hilarius.    By  Michael  Fairless. 
Limp  lambskin,  y.  6d.  net ;   Velvet  calf,  ^s.  net ;  Ecrasi  persian, 
5j.  net. 
A  Modern  Mystic's  Way.    (Dedicated  to  Michael  Fairless.) 
Thoughts  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.    Selected  by  Edward  McCurdy. 
Longings.     By  W.  D.  McKay. 
From  the  Forest.     By  Wm.  Scott  Palmer. 
Pilgrim  Man.     By  Wm.  Scott  Palmer. 
Winter  and  Spring.     By  Wm.  Scott  Palmer. 
Vagrom  Men.     By  A.  T.  Story. 
Light  and  Twilight.    By  Edward  Thomas. 
Rest  and  Unrest.     By  Edward  Thomas. 
Rose  Acre  Papers  :  including  Horse  Solitariae.     By  Edward  Thomas. 

Rosen,  Erwin.  In  the  Foreign  Legion.  A  record  of  actual 
experiences  in  the  French  Foreign  Legion.  Demy  Svo. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     3J.  6d.  net. 
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READERS'  LIBRARY,  THE. 

Copyright  Works  of  Individual  Merit  and  Permanent  Value 

by  Authors  of  Repute. 

Library  style.     Cr.  8vo.     Blue  cloth  gilt,  round  backs. 

2S.  6d.  net  a  volume. 


AVRIL.  By  Hilaire  Belloc.  Essays 
on  the  Poetry  of  the  French 
Renaissance. 

EsTO  Perpetua.  By  Hilaire  Bel- 
loc. Algerian  Studies  and  Im- 
pressions. 

Men,  Women,  and  Books  :  Res 
JuDiCATyE.  By  Augustine  Birrell. 
Complete  in  one  vol. 

Obiter  Dicta.  By  Augustine 
Birrell.  First  and  Second  Series 
in  one  volume. 

Memoirs  of  a  Surrey 
Labourer.     By  George  Bourne. 

The  Bettesworth  Book.  By 
George  Bourne. 

Studies  in  Poetry.  By  Stopford 
A.  Brooke,  LL.D.  Essays  on 
Blake,  Scott,  Shelley,  Keats,  etc. 

Comparative  Studies  in  Nur- 
sery Rhymes.  By  Lina  Ecken- 
stein.  Essays  in  a  branch  of 
Folk-lore. 

Italian  Ports  since  Dante. 
Critical  Essays.     By  W.  Everett. 

Villa  Rubein,  and  Other 
Stories.    By  John  Galsworthy. 

Progress,  and  Other  Sketches. 
By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

Success  :  and  Other  Sketches. 
By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Grahame. 

Green  Mansions.  A  Romance 
of  the  Tropical  Forest  By  W.  H. 
Hudson. 

The  Purple  Land.  By  W.  H. 
Hudson. 

The  Heart  of  thb  Country. 
By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer, 

The  Soul  of  London.  By  Ford 
Madox  Hueffer. 

"  Messrs  Duckworth's  admirable  Readers' 
"  A  series  which  is  well  worth  following. 
"  That  excellent  series.    The  work  of  some 

— Daily  JVetvs. 
"  In  a  class  apart  from  cheap  reprints  .  .  , 

editions."— T'A*  Mancfuster  Guardian- 


The  Spirit  of  the  People.    By 

Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 
After    London  —  Wild    Eng- 
land.    By  Richard  Jefferies. 
Amaryllis   at  the  Fair.     By 

Richard  Jefferies. 
Bevis.     The  Story  of  a  Boy.     By 

Richard  Jefferies. 
The    Hills    and    thb    Vale. 

Nature     Essays.       By    Richard 

Jefferies. 
The  Greatest  Life.    An  inquiry 

into  the  foundations  of  character. 

By  Gerald  Leighton,  M.D. 
St   Augustine    and    his   Age. 

An    Interpretation.     By   Joseph 

McCabe. 
Betv^^een  the  Acts.    By  H.  W. 

Nevinson. 
Essays  in  Freedom.    By  H.  W. 

Nevinson. 
Parallel    Paths.    A    Study  in 

Biology,    Ethics,   and  Art.     By 

T.  W.  Rolleston. 
The  Strenuous  Life,  andOther 

Essays.   By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
English    Literature    and 

Society  in  the  Eighteenth 

Century.        By     Sir      Leslie 

Stephen. 
Studies  of  a  Biographer.    First 

Series.     Two  Volumes.     By  Sir 

Leslie  Stephen. 
Studies     of     a     Biographer. 

Second   Series.     Two  Volumes. 

By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 
Interludes.     By  Sir  Geo.  Tre- 

velyan. 
Essays  on  Dante.    By  Dr  Carl 

Witte. 
'  Library." — Bookman. 
Excellent  reading." — Athenteum. 
of  our  most  distinguished  contemporaries." 

,  as  enjoyable  to  the  most  fastidious  as  first 
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Social  Questions  Series. 

Makers  of  Our  Clothes.    A  Case  for  Trade  Boardi.     By  Miss 

Clementina  Blaclc  and  Lady  Carl  Meyer,     Dtmy  %vo.     ^s.  tut. 
Sweated  Industry  and  the  Minimum  Wage.      By  Clementina 

Black.     With  Preface  by  A.  G.  Gat  diner.      Clolh,  crown  %vo. 

2s.  ntt. 
Women  in  Industry:  From  Seven  Points  of  View.      With 

Introduction  by  D.  J.  Shackleton.     Cloth,  crown  Svo.     2s.  net. 
The  Worker's  Handbook.     By  Gertrude  M.  Tuckwcll.     A  hand- 
book of  legal  and  general  information  for  the  Clergy,  for  District 

Visitors,  and  all  Social  Workers.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  net. 
Saints,  The.    An  entirely  New  Series  of  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
in  separate  volumes.     Cr.  Svo,  scarlet  art  vellum,  gilt 
Uttered,  gilt  top.     2S.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

S.  Ambrose.     By  the  Due  de  Broglie. 

S.  Antony  of  Padua.     By  the  Abb6  Albert  Lepitre. 

S.  Augustine.     By  Prof.  Ad.  Hatzfeld. 

S.  Cajetan.     By  R.  de  Maulde  la  Claviere. 

S.  Chrysostom.     By  Aime  Puech. 

S.  Clotilda.     By  Prof.  G.  Kurth. 

S.  Dominic.     By  Jean  Guiraud. 

S.  Francis  of  Sales.     By  A.  D.  Margerie. 

S.  Ignatius  of  Loyola.     By  Henri  Joly. 

S.  Jerome.     By  the  Rev.  Father  Largent. 

S.  Joan  of  Arc.     By  L.  Petit  de  Julleville. 

S.  John  Vianney  :  CuRi  d'Ars.     By  Joseph  Vianney. 

S.  Louis.     By  Marius  Sepet. 

S.  Mary  the  Virgin.     By  Rene  Marie  de  la  Broise. 

S.  Nicholas  I.     By  Jules  Roy. 

S.  Patrick.     By  I'Abb^  Riguet. 

S.  Peter  Fourier,     By  L.  Pingaud. 

S.  Teresa.     By  Henri  Joly. 

S.  Thomas  X  Becket.     By  Mgr.  Demimuid. 

S.  Thomas  More.     By  Henri  Bremond, 

S.  Vincent  de  Paul.     By  Prince  Emmanuel  de  Broglie. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Saints.     By  Henri  Joly. 

Duckworth's  Shilling  Net  Series,     Cloth,  cr.  %vo. 
Caliban's  Guide  to  Letters,     By  Hilaire  Belloc, 
South  American  Sketches.     By  W.  H,  Hudson. 
Stories  from  De  Maupassant. 
Success,     By  R,  B,  Cunninghame  Graham, 
Smallev,   George  W.     Anglo-American   Memories.     First 
Series  (American).     With  a  photogravure  frontispiece. 
Demy  Svo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Second  Series  (English).     Demy  Svo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Spielmann,  Mrs  M.  H.,  and  Wilhelm,  C.  The  Child  of 
the  Air.  A  Romantic  Fantasy.  Illustrated  in  colour 
and  in  line.     Sf.  cr.  Svo.     $s.  net. 
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Stephen,  H.  L.     State  Trials:   Political  and  Social    First 

Series.     Selected  and  edited  by  H.  L.  Stephen.     With 

two  photogravures.     Two  vols,     Fcap.  Zvo.    Art  vellum, 

gilt  top.     5J.  net. 

Vol.   I.— Sir  Walter  Raleigh— Charles  I.— The  Regicides— Colonel 

Turner  and  Others— The  Suffolk  Witches— Alice  Lisle.     Vol.  II. 

— Lord  Russell — The  Earl  of  Warwick — Spencer  Cowper  and 

Others — Samuel  Goodere  and  Others. 

State  Trials :    Political  and  Social.     Second  Series. 

Selected  and  edited  by  H.    L.   Stephen.     With  two 
photogravures.     Two  vols.     Fcap.  8vo.     ^s.  net. 
Vol.  I. — The  Earl  of  Essex — Captain  Lee— John  Perry — Green  and 
Others — Count  Coningsmark — Bean  Fielding.     Vol.  II. — Annes- 
ley — Carter — Macdaniell — Bernard — Byron. 

Stopford,  Francis.     Life's  Great  Adventure.     Essays.     By 
Francis  Stopford,  author  of  "The  Toil  of  Life."     Cr. 
Svo.     Cloth.     5^.  net. 
Studies  in  Theology.    A  New  Series  of  Handbooks,  being 
aids  to  interpretation  in  Biblical  Criticism  for  the  use  of 
the  Clergy,  Divinity  Students,  and  Laymen.     Cr.  Svo. 
2S.  6d.  net  a  volume. 
The  Christian  Hope.     A  Study  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things. 
By  W.  Adams  Brown,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Union 
College,  New  York. 
Christianity   and    Social  Questions.      By  the  Rev,  William 
Cunningham,    D.D.,    F.B.A.,    Archdeacon   of  Ely.      Formerly 
Lecturer  on  Economic  History  to  Harvard  University. 
Faith  and  its  Psychology.    By  the  Rev.  William  R.  Inge,  D.D., 

Dean  of  St  Paul's. 
Protestant  Thought  before  Kant.    By  A.  C.  McGiffert,  Ph.D., 

D.D.,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
The  Theology  of  the  Gospels.     By  the  Rev.  James  Moffat,  B.D., 
D.D.,  of  the  U.F.  Church  of  Scotland,  sometime  Jowett  Lecturer 
in    London,    author    of    "The    Historical    New    Testament," 
"  Literary  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,"  etc. 
A  History  of  Christian  Thought  since  Kant.     By  the  Rev. 
Edward  Caldwell  Moore,  D.D.,  Parkman  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  University  of  Harvard,  U.S.A. 
Revelation  and  Inspiration.    By  the  Rev.  James  Orr,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Apologetics  in  the  Theological  College  of  the  United 
Free  Church,  Glasgow. 
A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.    By  Arthur 
Samuel  Peake,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis  and  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Theology,  Victoria  University,  Manchester. 
Philosophy  and  Religion.      By    the    Rev.   Hastings    Rashdall, 
D.Litt.  (Oxon.),  D.C.L.  (Durham),   F.B.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  New  College,  Oxford. 
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Tbxt  and  Canon  of  the  Nbw  Testament.  By  Prof.  Alexander 
Souter,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  Aberdeen 
University. 

Christian  Thought  to  the  Reformation.  By  Herbert  B.  Work- 
man, D.Litt.,  Principal  of  the  Westminster  Training  College. 

ToMLiNSON,  H.  M.  The  Sea  and  the  Jungle.  Personal  ex- 
periences in  a  voyage  to  South  America  and  through  the 
Amazon  forests.  By  H.  M.  Tomlinson.  Demy  %vo. 
1$.  bd.  net. 

Vaughan,  Herbert  M.  The  Last  Stuart  Queen  :  Louise 
Countess  of  Albany.  A  Life.  With  illustrations  and 
portraits.     Demy  Svo.     i6s.  net. 

Waern,  Cecilia.  Mediaeval  Sicily.  Aspects  of  Life  and 
Art  in  the  Middle  Ages.  With  very  many  illustrations. 
Royal  Svo.     1 2S.  6d.  net. 

Williams,  Alfred.  A  Wiltshire  Village.  A  Study  of 
English  Rural  Village  Life.  By  Alfred  Williams.  Cr. 
Svo.     5s.  net. 

NOVELS  AND  STORIES 

Anonymous.     The  Diary  of  an  English  Girl.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Bone,  David  W.     The  Brassbounder.     A  tale  of  seamen's 

life  in  a  sailing  ship.     With  illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s 
Bone,  Gertrude.     Provincial  Tales.     With  frontispiece  by 

Muirhead  Bone.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Bone,  Muirhead  and  Gertrude.     Children's  Children.     A 

Tale.     With   60   drawings  by  Muirhead   Borue.     Large 

Cr.   Svo.      6s.   net.      [Vellum  Edition,  limited  to  250 

copies,  signed  and  numbered.     2$s.  net.] 
Brookfield,  Chas.  H.     Jack  Goldie:   the  Boy  who  knew 

best.     Illustrated  by  A.  E.  Jackson.     Cr.  Svo.     5s. 
Brown,    Vincent.     A    Magdalen's   Husband.      A  Novel. 

Fourth  Impression.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

The  Dark  Ship.     A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

The  Disciple's  Wife.     A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     6s.  ■ 

The  Sacred  Cup.     A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Calthrop,  Dion  Clayton.     King  Peter.    A  Novel.    With  a 

Frontispiece.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

See  also  Duckworth*  s  Two  Shilling  Net  Novels  for  another  book  by 
Dion  Clayton  Calthrop. 
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Cawtley,   C.   Holmes.    The  Weaving  of  the  Shuttle.    A 
Yorkshire  Novel.     Cr.  Zvo.     ts. 

Clifford,  Mrs  W.  K.     Woodside  Farm.     A  Novel.     Cr. 
Zvo.    ds. 

Connolly,  J.  B.     Wide  Courses :  Tales  of  the  Sea.     Illus- 
trated.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

See  also  Duckworth's  Two  Shilling  Net  Novels. 

Daviks,  W.  H.     Beggars.     Personal  Experiences  of  Tramp 
Life.     Cr.  2>vo.     6s. 

A  Weak  Woman.     A  Novel.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

The  True  Traveller.     A  Tramp's  Experiences.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 

Davis,  Richard  Harding.     Once  upon  a  Time.    Stories. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

The  Man  who  could  not  Lose.    Stories.    Illustrated. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

The  Red  Cross  Girl.      Stories.      Illustrated.      Cr. 


Svo.     6s. 
Dodge,  Janet.     Tony  Unregenerate.    A  Novel.    Cr,  8va,    6s. 
Drake,  Maurice.   Wrack.   A  Tale  of  the  Sea,    Cr.  Svo.    6s'. 
East,  H.  Clayton.     The  Breath  of  the  Desert.     A  Novel  of 

Egypt.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
FiLiPPi,  RosiNA.     Bernardine.     A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Fogazzaro,  Antonio.     The  Poet's  Mystery.    A  Novel.     Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
Forbes,  Lady  Helen.     It's  a  Way  they  have  in  the  Army. 

A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

The  Bounty  of  the  Gods.     A  Novel. 

The  Polar  Star.     A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Garnett,  Mrs  R.  S.      Amor  Vincit.     A  Romance  of  the 

Staffordshire  Moorlands.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
See  also  Duckworth's  Two  Shilling  Net  Novels  for  another  Novel 
by  Mrs  Garnett. 

Garshin,  W.     The  Signal,  and  other  Stories.     Translated 

from  the  Russian. 
Glyn,  Elinor.     Beyond  the  Rocks.     A  Love  Story.     Cr. 

Svo.     6s.     Also  an  edition  in  paper  covers.     \s.  net. 

Halcyone.     A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

His  Hour.     A  Novel.     With  a  photogravure  frontis- 
piece.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
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Glyn,  Elinor.  The  Vicissitudes  of  Evangeline.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece.  Cr.  8vo,  6s.  Also  an  edition  in 
paper  covers,     is.  net. 

Reflections  of  Ambrosine.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

See  also  DuckwortVs  Two  Shilling  Net  Novels. 

Three  Weeks.    A  Romance.    With  Coloured  Frontis 

piece.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.  With  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Elizabeth  Visits   Amsrica.      With    a   Photogravure 

Frontispiece.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

See  also  Duckworth's  Two  Shilling  Net  Novels. 

The  Damsel  and  the  Sage :   A  Woman's  Whimsies. 

With  a  Photogravure  Portrait.     Cr.  8vo.     In  slip  case. 
5^.  nef. 

Sayings  of  Grandmamma.      Frona  the  Writings  of 

Elinor  Glyn.     Ivap.  8vo.     With  Photogravure  Portrait. 
Persian  yapp.    2S.  6d.  net.    Also  in  parchment.     \s.  net. 

The  Reason  Why.      With  Frontispiece  in  Colour. 


Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
GoRKV,  Maxim.     The  Spy.     A  Tale.     By  Maxim  Gorky. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Twenty-six   Men  and  a  Girl.      Stories.      Cr.   8vo. 

Cloth.     2S.  net. 
Havter,  Adrian.     The  Profitable  Imbroglio.     A  Tale  of 

Mystery.     Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
Holmes,  Arthur  H.    Twinkle.     A  Novel.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Horlick,  Jittie.     a  String  of  Beads.     A  Tale.     Illustrated 

in  Colour.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Johnson,  Cecil  Ross.      The  Trader:   A  Venture  in  New 

Guinea.     A  Novel.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Le  Sage,  A.  B.     In  the  West  Wind.      A  Cornish  Novel. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
LiPSETT,    E.    R.      Didy  :   The    Story    of   an    Irish    Girl. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Maclagan,  Bridget.    The  Mistress  of  Kingdoms.    A  Novel. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Martindale,  Elizabeth.     Margaret  Hever.    A  Novel.    Cr. 

8vo.     6s. 
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Maud,  Constance  Elizabeth.     Angelique :  le  p'tit  Chou. 
A  Story.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
See  also  Two  Shilling  Net  Novels  for  another  book  by  Miss  Maud. 
Maupassant,  Guy  de.     Yvette,  and  other  btories.    Trans- 
lated by  A.  G.     Cr.  2>vo.     6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Net  Library  for  another  volume  of  Maupassant. 
MoNKHOUSE,  Alian.    Dying  Fires.    A  Novel.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Napier,  Rosamonij.     The  Faitliful  Failure.     A  Novel  of  the 
Open  Air.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

The  Heart  of  a  Gypsy.     A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Pawlowska,  Yoi.     Those  that  Dream.     A  Novel  of  Life  in 

Rome  To-day.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Roberts,  Helen.     Old  Brent's  Daughter.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
ScHOFiELD,   Lily.      Elizabeth,  Betsy,  and   Bess.      A  Tale. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
"Shway  Dinga,"      Wholly  without   Morals.      A  Novel  of 

Indo-Burman  Life.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
TcHEKHOFF,  Anton.     The  Kiss :  Stories.     Cr,  Svo.     6s. 
Travers,  John.     Sahib  Log.     A  Novel  of  Regimental  Life 

in  India.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

In  the  World  ot  Bewilderment.  A  Novel    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Tylee,    E.   S.      The   Witch    Ladder.      A  Somerset  Story. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Vaughan,  Owen  (Owen  Rhoscomyl).     A  Scout's  Story.     A 
Tale  of  Adventure.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Isle  Raven.     A  Welsh  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Old  Fireproof:  Being  the  Chaplain's  Story  of  Certain 

Events  in  the  South  African  War.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Sweet  Rogues.     A  Romance.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 


See  also  DtuktuortKs  Tioo  Shilling  Net  Novels  for  another  book  by 
Owen  Vaughan. 

Duckworth's  Series  of  Popular  Novels.     2s.  net. 
Thk  Prodigal  Nephew.     By  Bertram  Atkey. 
The  Dance  of  Love.     Bv  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop. 
WooDsiDK  Farm.     By  Mrs  W.  K.  Clifford. 
The  Crested  Seas.     By  James  B.  Conolly.     Illustrated. 
The  Infamous  John  Friend.     By  Mrs  K.  S.  Garnett. 
Elizap.eth  visits  America.     By  Elinor  Glyn. 
Reflections  of  Ambrosine.     By  Elinor  Glyn. 
A  Motor-Car  Divorcx.     By  Louise  Hale.     Illustrated. 
No  Surrender.     By  Constance  Elizabeth  Maud. 
The  Secret  Kinodom.     By  Frank  Richardson. 
Vronina.     By  Owen  Vaughan.     With  Coloured  Frontisptece. 
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A   COLOURED   PROSPECTUS   OF   NEW  ILLUSTRATED 
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A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  "THE  READERS'  LIBRARY" 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF    "THE    LIBRARY   OF    ART" 
AND  "THE  POPULAR  LIBRARY  OF  ART" 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  "THE  SAINTS  SERIES" 
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